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I»REFACE. 


I hATB nad tai all 80 papen before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. Thirty of these have been pnblished in 
the fimt Tolnme (1911 A. C.), twenty m the second ▼olnine 
(1918). Twelve, being of a more general interest have been’ 
pablisbed separately, and 14 more are publisbed in this 
volnme.i 

I remember with plessnie, on this occasion, my long connec* 
tion with the Anthropological Society of Bombay, which I have 
served in vmons capacities, especially as its Honorary Seen* 
tacy for the last 26 years. This close association and long 
connection with the Society have given some zest to my life. 
To my esteemed coUeagues of the Cooncil, I beg to tender my 
bnmble and respectful thanks for all the help they have given 
pie and the kindness they have shown mo in the discharge of 
my dnties. I remember with grateful pleasure that 1 have 
served under 17 Presidents. To one of them, the Hon’ble 
Ifr. Justice C. A. Kincaid, I beg to dedicate this volume. 
His Presidentship in 1922 had been of great help to the Society, 
,as he, kindly sympathising with the aim, object and work of 
the Sooiety,*&ad helped to draw to its work, the co-operation 
and sympathy of many others and had thus increased the 
number of its members. As I have said elsewhere, he is one of 
tiiose members of the distinguished Civil Service, who, besides 
doing well their usual honest hard work of administration, have 
attempted, by their learned studies and broad-mind^ sym>* 
patbies, to bring the East and the West closer. • 

OotABA, I 

isf August 1924. JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

..a • ^ ^ 

t X eaaqpaaCoftbeinunlMCof m/ papers. Aa to tbair qnalitjr, 1 wilt 
teCivaiynsdreatolttaiaiy Jonniaialikattia AtbMuromdStbJoly 191 S}» 
tUi Asadss a jr (14th Ssptsnbsr 1912), and the Gsloatta Bevtow (January 
Itlllt Ftfi the BrstfiMa d my Anthropologieal Pspsea Part H* 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS 


III. 

THE BOMBARDMENT OP PARIS PROM A DIS- 
TANCE OP 60 MILES, SUPPOSED TO BE A 
• MYSTERY. AN INSTANCE OP A SOME- 
WHAT SIMILAR MYSTERY IN THE 
ANCIENT HISTORY OP PERSIA. 

^ {Read on 24th April 1918.) 

At the commencement of the present offensive against thei 
Biitish and the French armies by the (Germans on or about tho 
23rd March 1918, the enemy began bombarding Paris from 
a distance about 60 mUes. This is an extraordinary feat, 
oven of the modem artillery which has, as it were, advanced 
by leaps and jumps in the preparation of long>range cannons. 
The Times of India of 26th March, while summarising the 
substance of the telegrams from London, said : — “ The enemy 
is shelling Paris suburbs with a long-range 240 millimetre gun, 
firing every quarter of an hour. Hitherto no explanation has 
been receives; of the long-range shelling of Paris which is a 
mystery as the nearest point on the front is usually regarded 
as being rixty miles distant." A telegram published in our 
papers here on the 26th March said: “Twenty-four sheila 
were discharged in the bombardment of Paris. Theories are 
alternatively advanced that (a) projectiles are mechailloally 
constraoted so that they gather fresh force subsequent tc 
diwharge from the gun (6) or that an infinitively more powerful 
explosive is. employed than hitherto has been known." A 
tdegram dated “London, March 25," said: “There is much 

speculation as^ the nature of th§ gun bombarding Paris 

The damage done is insignificant compared with that dose 1^ 
bombs from GothM. ^e ex-j^micr, M. Fainlore, conriders 
that tbe Germans have invented a process for trebling the 
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speed of the projectile 'with a view to causing a moral effect, 
■as (didls of such velocity cannot have powerful material effect. 
It;,is cnq^ted i# London 'tHt the gun may W' ^(gainst 
-the' shc^ in England.’’ ' Then a tel4^m dated “ Paris, April 
8th ” said : “ An official statement says that the bursting of 
■one of the long-range guns is. confirmed from a sure source. It 
occurred:on .the 28th March and a lieutenant and nine men. w^ 
killedb” .Another tel^am informed us that the Gerinon Emperor 
<cioiggpatulated Krupp for making such' a powerful oannom 

We gather the following ffuits from all the abO'^ tel^^rams : — 

1. That the p^ent feat, of the artUlery fithig. e to a 

distance of about 6Q miles, is held to be a “.mystery.” 

2 . That there are various speculations about tSe feat. @ome 
attribute it to a new mechanical arrangement and others to a 
. new powerful explosive, the result of some chemicals. 

3. That the effect of such a long-range shot is lost at tiie 
‘Otiier end. 

4. That the cannon after several powerful shots is likely to 
.burst billing the gunners who used it. 

The news of this extraordinary feat of modem artillery has 
reminded me of on event in the ancient History of Persia, with 
this difference, that the extraordinary feat of the ancient 
Persians -was in archery. The arrow then took the place of a 
■shell or cannon-ball. The object of this paper is to describe 
that event. In both oases, we find how real events assume the 
forms of “ mysteries,” even shortly after their occurrence, and 
■ how historical facts pass into semi-historical or mythological 
'^mehtime after their occurrence. In connection 'with this 
matW, I may refer my readers for some further partioidaxs 
;to my paper, entitled “ .Archery in Ancient Persia. A Few 
Extraordinary Feats ” read before the B. B. B. A. Society on 
:24th Jmiuaty 1918»i 

, . The Avesta while , invoking^ Tishtrya, the s&ur-Yazata of the 
l^rilWifmt SiriuSi '^e dispenser or. rain . in ancient Iron, oompetbs 

-701^1^, 3 B. fioeicty, Vo|. XZlF, STb. 1, |ip.Vl7)S-l8e. 

y-' -■.! y.:.y 'y::-^ ' 
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Mb B9r^ mbtiod to that Of bno ErOkhllii^ ‘^ tiio 

-iho Bwifibst a^oBer aiiiOng all-titb I^anhuui ('who iillliMa 
^O '-adrow^ fnMn -tiie' KhoshOtha lOotuitaiii to tho Khaaviiit 
'duMuitaajQ.i Ab first 'pd|ited oat Firof. ^Oldeke't^amd tEid 
iby £rof. Darmesteter,t this Ekekhaha of the Aveata Uc.tiie 
Aroher Aresh of the Arab historiaa' Jabari. According to :thiB 
Instoriaa, King Minocheher of the Peshdadiaa -dyiuusty ..bf 
Persia had a long war of about 10 years with AMaiftb, 
^hO King, of Tar&n» the cause, of. the war being a boy^^i^ 
question. The Turanian tribe of Afrftsi&b was genealog^Hy 
related to the tribe or tribes of the later Huns.”4 The, Iranian 
■king, was besieged, in the fortress of ,Amol in Tabaristan.<> 
After a long siege, the two kings, came to ternis and entered 
into a tresAy, one of the terms of which was, that the 
Iranian king was to ask one of his best, swiftest, and strongest 
archers to shoot an arrow from a peuk of the Dcmayand, a 
mountain of the Alburz range, to which Mount Caucassus also 
belonged. A line to be drawn froih the place where the arrow 
fell was to be the boundoiy-line between the countries of the 
two kings. The Iranian king asked bis famous archer Aresh, 
the Erekhsha of the Avesta, to shoot the arrow. Aresh went 
over the peak an^shot the arrow mth all his force and the 
arrow went on flying and flying till midday and fell at a place' 
more than a*Imndred miles away. This'feat thus added a large 
.portion of the country to the dominions of the Persian king. 

As said by Ousley (Travels in Penua, Vol. IK, pp. 333-.34), this 

extraordinarily marvellous feat has been attempted to be ex> 

phoned by several Persian writers in various ways. Some said, 

— • : ^ B" ~~ 

i Tir Yasht. Yt. VUI. 6 and 37. , 

S, Zehschrift der Deutachen Morgeqlftndiaohen.QeBSBlsoliaft (1881) 
pp. 446 et.seq. 

-3 Etudes Iranieimes, Ibme, II, p. 220; 

' 4 Vide my paper on “'TUe Sarly Hieto^ of- ti>e lEuns and their 
• Imoa^ in India and Persia.” . /ournoi B.S.B,AJ5., Vol, 

Xiwiy No. 3. .Vid« mytteutio Papers!, Part II, pp. 203*349. 

4 Aooording to the' Pahlavi BoUdhWh this fort was in Fadoah- 
^ khvrirgar in Tabaristan. 
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it yn» nagio ; some said, it tras doe to the assistmoe of an 
-dogel} others said, that the anrow ezinnssed figoiatiysly the 
sUU of the Fenians in archery. Arab tmters lihe Thba4 
.iSSotmberg Partie I oh. 68) and Mirkhond (David s£ea, p, 176) 
doubted the inddent but still describe it, saying that “ though 
So remote from probability, it has been invariably recorded in 
the text of all historians.” Albiruni (Cihronology, ISachau’s 
Translation, p, 205) also refers to it. 

The points of similarity in the two inddents, the andeot 
Pes&an and the modem Gterman, seem to be the fdlowing • 

(а) The andent Persian eztraordiiuuy feat is spoken of 

as divine thing (bhiz-i knhdai) reminding ns of 
the nse of the word “mystery” in the present 
case of the feat of the modem German artillery. 

(б) Again, we find, that well-nigh the same thing was 

said of the arrow of Aresh, as it is said now of the 
German cannon-ball, viz,, that the distance to 
which the arrow went was due to the fact of there 
being some chemicals in the arrow, which drove 
by thdr force the arrow further and further. 
According to Ousley,^ it is the famous Daulat 
Sh&h, who “informs us that* the arrow was so 
contrived as to contain a chymical (chemical) 
mixture of quicksilver and other 'substance^ 
which when heated by the sun augmented the 
original force of projection in such a manner that 
it reached to Merv.” 

(e) Again, the connon or one of the cannons, which bom- 
barded Paris from an extraordinary distance, is 
said to have burst as the very result of the 
extraordinary force it put forth. The ha.i»i^ 
was the case with Aresh. We read the following 
in Albiruni : “ Th^ was a genius, pi^esent 
c Isfandannadh ; he ordered to be brought a bow 

1 Omtof's HimvaU la Persia; VoL HI, pp* ^S-34, 
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and an am>w of such a aize as he himself had 
• indicated to the arrow-maker, in conformity with 
that which ft manifest in the Avesta. Then he 
smit for Aresh, a noble, pious and wise man, and 
ordered him to take ihe bow and to shoot the 
isrrow. Aresh stepped forward, took off his dk>thea 
and said : ‘ 0 King and ye others, look at my 
* body. I am free from any wound or disease, 

I know that when I shoot with this arrow I shall 
fall to pieces and my life will be gone, but 1 have 
determined to sacrifice it for you.’ Then, he 
applied himself to the work, and bent the bow 
with all the power God had given him ; then he 
shot, and fell asunder into pieces. By order of 
God the wind bore the arrow away from the 
mountain of Bayan and brought it to the utmost, 
frontier of Khurasan.” 

<d) In the version of the story as given by Albiruni, who 
refers to the Avesta, we find, that, as there is 
somebody behind the gunner of the big cannon, 
viz., Krupp, who ordered the gun to be made, 
|K}, there was somebody behind the archer who 
' shot the arrow, viz., Isfandarmadh, a genius, who 
ordered the bow and the arrow to be made. Krupp 
is, as it were, the German Isfandarmadh or 
Isfandarmadh was the Persian Krupp. 

There is one other explanation of Aresh’s eztraordina^ feai^ 
whic^, on its surface, seems to be probable. Iti8givenbyl\baii. 
I translste from Zotenberg’s Fimioh Translation: “Some 
persons «ii>.inta.{n that this arrow, by virtue of the good fortune 
Of Uinooheher, Just struck a vulture-in the air and that this 
bitd fell and ^e^ on the banks of tiie Jihoun ; that they after- 
wards found the arrow and carried it to Tabaristan.” We Imum 
hKHU. this, that ^e arrow, thrown with an extraordinary foroe, 
had apent its force after its long but ordinary flij^t and that, 
trhlls falhng, it wounded a bhrd which fled to a cBstance and 



• 

IMi| 4 its liA>ulid; 'Thus tluk ptv>babld <iause of the anow 

Atlbiig^art an extrabidinaxy- distance was, that it wai carried to> 
IStat'diStanee by a^ bird 'Which it had 'Abounded. 

,,,Wa read tire above version of. Albirani, that Aresh “ bent 
't^e-bow w^ all the power (Jod.had given him.” Prof. Bartho* 
has aiiopted ^ a motto for bis .translation of the Qathas^ 
^O^wor^ “ Wie du kaumst so wolle ” putting them under the 
4git^ of ao archor .drawing, his bow with all his strength, as 
round on soine banian monuments. Both the monumental 
^jg^iire.. aud, the wo^. luay be taken as sug^ted by the 
Siboye story. • 

'jiThe modern' Parades of Bombay observe, even now, a holiday,. 
Known as ^e Jashan-i Tirang&n.. It occurs on the day Tir, 
tbs* thirteenth day of the month Tir, the fourth month of the 
PacseO year. This festii^al day is coimedted -with the above 
story of the event in the reign of Minocheher. 


’’The Mujmal-alTaWftrikh speaks of an Aresh Shivalbf. Here 
tiie'name Shiva.tir is the Persian form of Shep&k«tir, which is 
tli^ !£*abiavi rendetihg of the word Jchdhvw^hur in the Avesta. 
I^oM .often refers, to. the feat wlien hS speaks of the Tir-i 
the arrow of Aresh. . ' ' < 

^Qnsley .compares the above story of Aresh's arrow to that 
oi/* the golden anow of such classical celebrity which wafted 
Abaris through: the air.” This -dassical story also has been. 
I^Bidqeot.of m^ch learned oonjectural ezplmiation. .Thus: 
j^ia^was aHyperbor^' priest of Apollo and he camp^bom.. 
tbe t^untey roimd the Caucasus. . 1 think this Abads .may be 
tbsrbaohm Aris^ especially- be, oa^ ;the -Iranian' Axis also, had- 
pUdfomed iuS;fpiM''(^ a;monntsin-, belonging to. the Ckiuasuf, 

^^i^^utee, one may say. tlmt the pitscnt 
i^t* is a real ^torh^' cfveht and' the' ahdent - bimi&n' iiitMiS^ 
f^is a^m^ f^.' ^But) 'wernust 

tlifi^ event^ ' ^hieb'.ttnd'^smi iMe#'* 
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generations have turned into so-called mythological events. The 
present armory f^at on the very, mepming alter its occurrence 
has bcgiMlto be called a** tnystery ’* liiid vations speculations 
have be^iii 'id be made'*about it. The^ present is a world-war, 
involving the whole world into its net and spreading misery 
all round. Suppose the result is equally large, and, in the end, 
through victory or long exhaustion we have aipeace, which may 
be called a world-peace. Both sides, seeing the disastrous effects- 
of the long world-war, preserve the world-peace, say, for some 
generations. The result will be that the devilish art bf 
ccmstructing such distant-range guns falls into oblivion. Then 
a century or two hence, people, not seeing such guns, or possibly 
even the pra- war guns before them, will take the present actual 
real event to be more than a mystery, a piece of mere imagina- 
tion on the part of the writers of the present day. Specula- 
tions have from now begun to be made, and more may follow 
adding other elements to the actual present-day elements^ 
But at the bottom of all these the historical event must: 
rest. It seems, that round the original historical event of fat. 
extraordinaiy feat of an archery in ancient Persia, several, 
stories have been woven, and what was historical has passed into< 
the sphere of nlythological. Before our very eyes, history 
begins t^ pass into mythology. Historical personages are 
being d^ed, and it is possible, t>hat in a few generations, they* 
may be considered as semi-gods and then as gods. I thinks 
that students of Anthropology will then have as much work 
as we have now, to unearth the so-called mysteries woven round 
their names and round the events connected with the names. 
As Onsley says, a number of ingenious explanations have Be^ 
given^ for the extraordinaty archery feat, which, as r^erred 
in ^ Avesta, seems to be simple. By the time we come to the 
generation of Alberuni who refers to the Avesta in the matter 
the number, of explanations have increased. One ingenioun 
wri^ has suggested, that the mistake of taking the fort of 
one Amoul to be that of another Amoul has brought about the- 
result of an enormous distance which caunot he believed. 



THE PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ARABS : THEIR RELATIONS WITH 
ANCIENT PERSIANS. 

{Bead on 24th June 1919.) * 

. I. 

The subject of this paper was suggested to mo by a learned 
paper, entitled “The Physical Characters 
Intiodttotion. of the Arabs ** from the pen of Dr. C. Q. 

Seligman, Vice-President of fne Royal 
Anthropologioal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
published in the January-June 1917 numberi of the Journal 
of the Institute. The article is interesting and instructive, 
both from the point of view of physical anthropology and from 
that of history, taking history as a branch of cultural anthro- 
pology. I do not propose saying anything new from the point 
of view of ph 3 ?sioal anthropology, but beg to submit some 
materialB from the historical point of view. ^ 

A nation, people or race, may, at one time or p^od of its 
Idstoiy, have, on the whole, one particular physical character 
but, in the course of time, a change may come in, as the result 
of various causes. In my paper on ** The Ancient Germans * 
l^ore this Society, we saw, on the authority of Dr. Arthur 
Keith, that the Germans, who, at one time, were mostly a doli- 
ribosephalio or long-headed people, had latterly, owing to some 
historical events, become brachycephalio or broad-headed ; and 
■so, they, who, at one time, were known, as “ the kith and kin 
of the Britons, were no longer, held to be so. The case disoussed 
by Dr. Sriigman is akin, though not on all fo^j to that 
His pdnt is this ; The traditional Arab is, as a rule, 

l Vdume XLVII, pp. 214-33. 
t VoL X pp. 086- 84. 
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4(^chocephalio, bat tbec&rabs of Southern Arall^ are mostly 
bradiycephalio or broad-headed. So,’ the question is : What 
foreign intfuence brought about this change or result 1 The 
object of my paper then is, to give some historical notes from 
a Farsee point of view, from old Parsee and other -books, which 
dead to show, that, among the outside or foreign influences on 
Arabia aihd its Arabs, one was from ancient Persia. 

. n. 

DR. SELIGMAN’S THEORY ABOUT THE PHY- 
SICAL CHARACTER OF THE ARABS. 

Before coning to the subject proper of my paper, I will give 
a brief outline of Dr. Seligman’s paper. He says of Arabia, 
that “ Probably there is no country in the world of equal area 
with Arabia, certainly there is none approaching it in historic 
interest, of whose inhabitants we are so profoundly ignorant.’' 
He then discusses the physical character of the Arabs, and says : 
** The traditional Arab of the text-books is dolichocephalic t 

4uid leptoprosopic,* ’’with a fine oval face a 

type which often assumes an almost ideal beauty.* 

Yet a glance at the literature shows as many brachycephals 
as dolichoceghals, or even perhaps mpre of the former.” * 

1 DoUchooephals (from two Greek words meaning long heads) are 
those people in whoso skulls the antero-posterior diameter (t.e., the diame- 
ter from the front to the book) is longer than the transverse diameter. 
They ore also q>oken of as the long-headed people. Brachycephals are 
those people in whose skulls the transverse diameter is longer than the 
antero-poaterior diameter. They are also spoken of as the short-head^ 
people Vide for the portrait ot the two types, my paper on “ ThefLnoient 
Germans : Their History, Constitution, Religion, Manners and CuAoms,” 
read before this Society on 28th June 1910 (Journal ot the Society. Vol. 
X,p.O0). 

The dolichooephalio or long-headed or the fine-nosed have, their oepha- 
Iki (i-s. head) index not exceeding 70 per cent. The brachycephalio or the 
hroad-beaded flave their cephalic indlx exceeding 80 per cent. 

1 J.S., thin faced or fine-nosed. 

^ s A. H. Keane’s '* Ethnology,” (1890) p, 898. 

1 Journal of the Anthropdof^ual Institute, VoL XLVII, p. 814. 
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]itr< takes two skulls, bpth from the Museum -of 

tlie-Sh> 3 r^ College of. Suigeoiu, for the discussidn of his subject^ 
7!b»-first (B. C. S> No.. 627) is from Midion and was 1)rought by; 

Richard Burton^ The second (Nb..568) “is catalogued as> 
that of Mossa l6idim> Arab of C^an.’’^ The first question for 
him. to settle is “ (a) .n^hether these two skulls are typiq^ of 
two great groups, of the inhabitants of Arabia, or (&)«whethe!* 
one of them represents the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, the other being the remains of a chancb 
wander -or^ a member of some isolate cofony of 
fordgners.”* 

Brom the comparison of the anthropometric measurements of 
the above Miditm skull, which is a dolichocephaIic*'skull, and of. 
several other sbills. found in Northern Arabia, Dr. ^ligman 
ocmdudes, that “ the dolichocephalic skull from Midian not only 
reinesents a well-defined Arab, type widdy spread in Arabia, mid, 
Palestine, but that this type is no new thing in Arabia, sinca 
men- with skuils-resembling the modem inhabitants of Midian 
and Sinai lived on the northern edge of the Arabian desert 
some 1800 years ago.”^ Coming to the Oman ski^, which is 
brachycephalic, ho says, that “ although i^o other skulls from 
tiho- south are available for comparison, the measurements of 

living Arabs from Southern Arabia indicate 'that brachy- 

oephals constitute more than half the population, so that the 
subject from whom this . skull was derived was no chance 
vrohderer.”* Thus, it is seen, “ that both long-headed and 
diortfheaded Arabs are found in Arabia.’’^ As to “the 
„ distribution of each of these types,” it is concluded, “ thai^the- 
northern Arabs are predominantly long-headed and ha>ve been, 
so for the last ;^(Kl!0 years The northern Semitea 
were essentially long-headed, and the Arabs of Northern Arabia- 
e:i£iMted and still exhibit this chartmteristic.”* 

1 Jourqal ci tbf AnthiOp<4Q|^c41 litftiaita ypL ^LVXI, p. 814. 

I 26{({., p. 216. 

8 Journal of the AndttbpoljdiilSSl Institiite, VoL XLYII, {k- 21-7. .. 

* !Rd(t;P5 :217;- • ' . l:IWil.,p.818. • Ibid. 



'Before gbiili^f^rtiiicff tato the subj'eet. Dr. S^gman' deeatiltee- 
the .geogrephioal di^sioiis of Arabia. Some knowledge of 
dmsioii is osefol for o^r purpose. “The greater part of the- 
ihterior Arabia eonsists of immense lava tracts oi^ed, 
harrah, land of high dune regions of wasted sandstone {mfud or 
doAaa)^”^ A- great part of this interior is well-nigh unpassable., 
The^rest of the country, excluding this interior, which can be 
•called the coastal .country, may be divided into thrw main, 
divisions,'.the northern, the southern and the central. The 
northern diviuon extends to the edge of the S3nian desert. 
Though desert throughout, it has many oases and is inhabited by 
nomads to. whose oattle it provides sufficient pasturage at certain 
seasons. G^e. central division extends from a place further north 
of Medina to the south of Mecca. It includes the Hejaz, Nejd and 
El Hasa- Though mostly stony, and, ther^ore, sparsely occupied 
by nomads, it contains, besides the above holy cities, many great 
toadya ot “ fertile stretches of alluvial soil, where cultivation is 
possible, and which supp(st a considerable settled population, 
large enough at Hail and El Biad to form small independent. 
Emirates.’’^ . 

“ The southem*division contains the highlands of Yemen and 
Asir in tly> west, which, with the Hadrainut, including the almost 
unknown Sheher district (district east of, and inland from, Ma- 
kalla), form a habitable zone round the great southern desert, 
oonlhitted to the east by Oman and Jebel Akhdar, north of which 
lies the practicaUy unknown country behind the coastal area of 
^ Persian Qt^. The Yemen and Asir highlands, enjoy a tem- 
perate climate, due to their considerable elevation*and l/hAr 
proximity to the sea. Their population consists taigely of 
agric^turists whom terraced hills fonn one of the most churao- 
terisrio features of the landscape.''^’ 

■— .. m — • 1 ' 

1 Ibid. 

a Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute, VoL XLVII, p. 219. 

9 ibid., p.. 2I9«. , , . . 
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ihe daio before bint, Dr. Sdi|mea oondtidee, " that 
Hboih tiie xufftibem and sonthemdiviinone have thdroharaoteristie 
ttopnlation ; in the ncnth doliohooephalio, in the south bradqT' 
oephalio. No statement comparable with this can be made vdth 
-regard to the central area. Cnltnrally and historically this area 
-is more closely related to the Bednin north than to the fettled 
south, and there seems little reason to doubt that its andent 
inhabitants were one with their northern neighbours.” t • 

Now, the question is : “ How is it that Southern Arabia has a 
predominantly brachycephalic population ? ” Dr. Seligman 
indicates the direction in which the answer must be sou|d*t. 
It is this : South Arabia was the great inoensg-produoing 
•country known £rom the earliest time. So, its incense trade 
broujdit it into contact with some brachycephalic populations. 
The incense trade had brought it into contact with Syria and 
with other eastern Mediterranean ooast*lands. So, Arabia had 
played a great part in the civilizations of these sea>coast lands. 
The incense trade brought it also into contact with Africa, 
Penda and India. South Arabian inscriptions — ^both Minaean 
and Sabaean, dating from 800 B. C., have been found, which 
show the relations of Arabia with some of thd above countries. 
To the Minaean inscriptions belong texts, dating /rom the 
“period of the kings of Ma’an whose cajutals wero in the 
•South Arabian Jauf, in the neighbourhood of San’ and Ma’rib, 
as well as others from Qataban and the Hadramut. The 
^Sabaean inscriptions begin in the period of the so-called priest-, 
kings, some 700 — 500 B. 0., and continue for about a thousand 
yeans.”* • These latter inscriptions, refer to a kingdom with 
Ma’rib af its capital. Beferences in the Old Testament seem 
to identify this kingdom with the route which the incense- 
, -trade took. Jeremiah (believed to have lived in about 640 B.C.» 
VI, 20), Ezekiel (about 680 B. C., XXVn, 22), and Isaiah 
about 600 B. C., LX, 6) refer to this incense iiade of 
Arabia. 

1 Ibid., pp. 219— 22a 

2 JaaniX of the Anthropologioal Institute, Vol. XLVD, p. 220. 
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Beyereaoe to fire held a prominent place in the Zoroastriao 
fitoal of ancient Persia. So, naturally, Persia must ha^ 
imported a good deal of incense from Arabia, both tad Meso* 
potamia, 'over which it ruled, to greater or less extent, 
diving a long period of iti history, and by the sea route. 

^us, among the various countries that came into contact with 
South Arabia on account of its incense trade, 
mS" Mesopotamia was one. It had great influence 

fluenm. upon South Arabia. Some scholars point to 

* Mesopotamian references to Yemen, and say, 
that inter-relations existed between the South Arabians and the 
people of Mesopotamian cultures from the times of the earliest 
Semitic dynasty. Dr. Seligman points to three routes for 
this Mesopodamian influence— (1) indirect, through Syria and 
Palestine and (2) direct through the desert track of Nafud or 
Dahna, which, in those early times, not being so much desiccated 
as now, was to a certain extent passable. As pointed out by 
Mr. EUesworth Hunttingdon in his “ Pulse of Asia,” there are 
many large tracts of Asia which were not desiccated in early 
times as now. (3) Dr. Seligman suggests an alternative third 
route for influence. Instead of the influence proceeding from 
the north to the south, in this case it was directly on the south 
and then from the'’ south to the north along the incense route. 
He gives t^o outstanding examples of the Mesopotamian 
influence on Southern Arabia of the latter kind. 

The flrst example is that of the conquest of Yemen in South 
Arabia by Noshirw&n Adal (Noshirw&n the Just, Chosroes I of 
the Roman writers) who, after the conquest, appointed a Zoroas- 
trian governor over Yemen. The last of this Zoroastrinn goVer? 
uor’s successors was Badhan, who, on the death of Nosbirwftn’s 
grandson, Ehusru Parviz (Chosroes II in 628 A. D.), adopted 
Islamism, thus ending the Zoroastiian sovereignty over the 
country. The second example was that of the easy march of 

* the Araba,from Southern Arabia to Mesopotamia, to flght witii 
the Zoroastiian Persisms,, when the great Sassanian Empire 
under the last monarch Yazdazard was overthrow. 



lit , ' •sBmax.:ciaiB4oim«r w 

r Dr. Sdigman- then refers to dther. M^potaidau ii^ 

wbich is “iaf^ntM rather -than' d&ertt-’ 
•oSblKSe. I will not enter farther into the Question 

influence as treat|d ' by the author, but 
simply say, that some influence of tbds kind is very probalfle. 
In my paper on “ The Persian Ori^ of the Kurds - and 
<the Tajiks” 1 bef<m this Society, I quoted Dr. Luschan 
•on the subject of the Anthropology of Persia. Be ; said 
^‘ Notwithstanding some recent researches, our knowledge 

the Anthropology of Persia is rather scanty There are 

two large ethnical groups in Persia. The old type seems 

to be preserved in the Parsi, the descendants of Persians who 
emigrated to India after the battle of Nah&uband (Nehavand 
A. D. 640), of much purer form than among any tfhe Persians. 
V . . We know nothing of the physical characteristics of the 
Achsemenides who called themselves Aryans of Aryan stock. 
And who brought an Aryan language to Persia ; it is possible that 
they were fair, and dolichocephalic, like the ancestors of the 
modem Kurds, but they were certainly few in number and it 
would therefore be astonishing if their physical characteristics 
.should have persisted among a large section of the actual 
Persians.”* What one cmi infer from this is, tiiat there were 
iew dolichocephalic among the ancient I^rsians and many 
hraohycej>halic. . 

Recently, I wrote to Mr. B. A. Gupta (Alipore, Calcutta) 
who has recently taken various anthropometrical measuremmts 
■of some Indian communities, and mquired : “ Which part of 
Lidia is long-headed and which short or flat or broad-headed ? 
^VThat ytpite the ancient Hindus and Parsees i ” In his rcqdy 
:dated 92nd May 1919^ he says : ” Persians are however knoim 
as broadrheadbd people. The conclusion forced on us is that tiio 
.orij^nal Tiniiiitiii were long-headed people : that Pertia, Afghanis- 
tan, 'RA.lii nWHtAn , Makran coast, Arabia and Egypt sent out 

ai«i ' ■ ■■" • fc. - ■ ■ *' 

1 Journal^Vol. IX, pp. 493-^09. '(Ftc^emy Anthrdpologioal Fapeiih 
■PsEt n, pp. 40— 46). 

' I Journal, V(d. p. 407. ' - ' 
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-tooad'headed people whp settled in the Punjab and along the 
trestem coast, and influenced the breed of the locals, but . got 
themselves mixed by local admixtures which though minimised 
by endogamous marriagies could not be avoided altogether.’' 
What we gather from this rejfly also is, that the andent PersiaQs 
were mostly brachycephalic or broad-headed. If ^h^, in the 
<3our8e<lf time, had an influence on the physical characters of some 
of the people of distant India, there is a greater probability of 
Iheir influencing the physical characters of the Arabs wHo were 
nearer home. To show the probability of such influence, one 
. must examine at some length, the relations that existed between 
the ancient Persians and the Arabs. This brings me to the 
subject profter of my paper. 

III. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ANCIENT PER- 
SIANS AND THE ANCIENT ARABS. 

Writers on the History of the Arabs, like Prof. Perceval,' 
Prof. Huart' and Mr. Gifford Palgravo,^ have referred briefly 
to events of such contacts in later historical times, but they 
have not referred^ fully to some earlier events. I propose to 
present here on the authority of old Farsee books and works 
of some r.jiter Mahomedan authors, especially Firdousi, a brief 
account of all the events that brought about, now and then, a 
contact between the andent Arabs and the andent Persians. 
1 do not claim for the whole of it the authority of a history of 
the relations subsisting between them. A part of it belongs to 
vfliat one may, from one point of view, choose to call, a •pre- 
historic period ; but,«whatever it may be, it presents ft view— 
a traditional view it may be called — of a very early contact. 

1 Bsaai Sur L’Historie Des AiabeS, avant I’lalamiaine, pendant 
I’Spoque da Mahomet et jviequ’ la reduction de toutee lee tribus sous 
laKn Muanlmane, par A. P. Oi^usin de Perceval (1847). 

... . I Hwtove.des.AmbfiB,pacC9l. HuattiflU. 

3 Article on Arabia in the Bnoyolepndia Britaanioa, Vob Hi 
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, The history of the Arabs may be divided into three periods— 
Three periods of (1) pre-historic period, (2) the pre- 

the history of the Mahomcdan period, t.e., the period before- 
the advent of the Prophet, and (3) the 
period after the Arab conquest of Persia. It is the second 
period with which I have to deal. But, before spealdng on it, 
I will briefly refer here to the first period on the authority of 
the Arab historian Macoudi. 


IV. 

1. THE PRE HISTORIC PERIOD. 

According to M. Cl. Huart, ^ the ancient Arabs generally 
The Assyrians adhered to their country up to about 3000 
and the ancient B. C. Later on, a few went out with their 
camels, which were' required for caravans, 
and which, at times, were required by Assyrian kings for the 
marches of their armies J through some barren lands. During 
the third millenium before Christ, they founded here and there 
in their country some cities. In the eighth century before 
Christ, there came to bo founded in Southern Arabia a powerful 
dominion, that of the Minoeans or the people of Main, whose 
inscriptions have been recently founded after the excavations of a 
part of their country by M. J. Holevy. It was in tb»s century 
that the Arabs came into contact with the Assyrians. At that 
time, there flourished, in the south of the Arabian i^oninsula, 
some kingdoms like those’^of the kings of Main, of Qua ban and 
Hydramaut. Then, there was also the kingdom of the Minaens. 
It is believed that the Hebrews have derived their won! 
“ Levites,” a name for a class of priests, from lewiy a word 
found as used in the inscription of these Minaeans. Thus the 
Hebrew tribe of the Levites is believed to have its origin in an 
Arab tribe. It is about this time, that the Assy rians speak of 
the Arabs as Aribi in their inscriptions, wherein their war with 
Egypt is referred to. At this time, the Arabs of the north had 

1 Historie dcs Arabes, par. Cl. Huart (1912), Tomo I, p. 44. 
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two kingdoms — ^those of ^ the Mousri and Melouhha. The* 
former name seems to have siiggestc'd the name Mi^r, for 
Egypt. In the time of the Assyrian king Tiglat-Pileser III 
(745-727 B.C.), an Arab Sh&ikh Idibiel ruled over this kingdom 
of Mousram. 

The Arab historian, Macoudi, says that some Arabs 
derive their genealogy from Kalitan, and others especially 
the poets of the tribe of Nazar considering themst'lves 

above the Kahtanides of Yemen, invoke their relationship vilh 
Persia. ' 

The Pahlavi Bundehesh^ seems to suppcit this view of tl.e 
The Taziks tf>r relationship of some Arabs to the Persians. 
th^^PahUivf^^'Buri^ This book presents an old Iranian view of 
dehesh. the genesis or the creation of the world. 

Man was not a spontaneous creation, but he cpme down fre m 
^some hoary antiquity — from a piimitive foim of being or exist- 
cncc, from which there originated at first the vegc'tablc and 
animal kingdoms. Heaven, water, earth, vegetation, animals 
and men — this was the order of creation, one after another. 
The very first primitive being or human form of existence was 
one Gayomard, who was sexless. His first progeny (Mashi and 
» Mashyani) had sexes combined in one bridy. From this ]>air, 
there came fc^th seven pairs, whose av(*rage age was 100 years. 
From these were descended 15 raees.3 In all, at first, there ]>ro- 
c ceded one by one, 25 species. From one Fravak, a descendant 
of the xrrimitivc human being, Gayomard, there desec'ndcd two 
persons, one Taz and another Hoshang. Tin*, first, T^az, was the 
proge&itor of the Tazis of the Arabs. The second wtis th(f 
progenitor of the Iranians, and, as he was called Pc'shdad^ the 

1 Ma 90 udi, traduit par B. do Meynard et P. do Coiirloillo, Toiiio H, 

p. 142. 

• 8 Chap. I. Vide my Gujarati translation of tlio “ BundolH'sli.” 

3 The PaKTavi ^undehesli, Chap.*XV. Ff>r .soino dotaih^ci outline of 
the Iranian Genesis according to 'the “ Biiiidoliosl.,” vidn my paper on 
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<line of .rulers that descended from hix|^ came to be known as the 
Peshd&dians. Thus, we see from this very old Iranian tradition 
that the Arabs and the Persians, the Semites and*’ the Aryans, 
had, at first, as it were, a common s^m in Western Asia. 

We have, in Mafoudi’s History^ several chapters on the Arabs, 
and, among them, some specially on the 
Yemen. He says that there is a 
difference of views on the subject of the 
etymology of the name of Yemen. Some say, that it was 
called Yemen, because it was situated on the right yamn ) 

of Kaabah. Similarly Syria, being situated on the left ( J 
shirndl) was called Sham. Hajaz was so called, because it 
formed a kind of barrier (j^l.^h&jiz) between Yemen and 
Syria. Irak is so called from Iraq (<3 • j^), i.c., “ a double stich 
in the bottom of a leather bottle,” because it received the waters 
of the Euphrates, the Tigris and other rivers.* According 
to others, Yemen signified a happy country from yamn* 
felicity, just as Sh&m (Syria) signified ” unfortunate, 
unhappy ” from ^Adm, ((^^) i.e., an ill-omen. Others say, 
that, when the languages were confused on the construction of 
the tower of Babel, some took the direction to* the right (yamn) 
of the course of the sun, i.e., .toward Yemen and others to the 
left (ahimah towards Shd^m (Syria). *0 

Opinions differ also on the subject of the origin of the Arabs 
of Yemen. Ma9oudi, after referring to some opinions, gives as 
reliable, the following descending line of ancestors : — ^Noah, 
S&m, Arfakhshad, QainAn, Sdlim, ShAlikh, A’bir, QahtAn. Abir 
«had three sons — ^FAtigh, Qaht&n and Melkdn. They becafiie the 
progenitors of several tribes. Kahtan’s direct descendants 
were as follows : — ^Ya’rob, Yashjob, abd Shams, otherwise 
known as Sabk who gave hisname to the Sabeans.* 

1 Ibid., Chap. XLI aeq, Vol. Ill, p. 139. ^ ^ ^ 

S Iraq-i-ABam, i.e. Persian IrsSc, is the country about ifedia, the coun- 
try of Kurdistan and the surrounding distriots. The Iiaq-i-Arab Is 
^bylonia, Chaldea, etc. 

• Ibid. p. 144, Chap. XLII. “ 
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Sab& (^m) is taken be the first king of Yemen. As SMd 
above, his original name was Abd-Shams but, 

it is said, Ibhat, as he reduced to slavery those whom he took 
prisoners in war, he waS called Sab& (from Arabic taba ) 
which means “ buying wine for the purpose of selling it.” In 
slavery, there are good many buying and selling transactions. 
He (or rather his dynasty) reigned for 484 years. HehadHimyai 
( as his successor who reigned for 50 years. He was the 
first to put on a golden crown («-*, ^^3) on his head as a long.* 

His brother Kahl&n succeeding him ruled for 300 years. Then, 
there was a change in the direct line of kings. After several 
kings, we come to the name of Tob& who is spoken of by Ma^udi 
as tE? first Tobfia (Jjill g*3). He was succeeded by a woman 
named Belqis Some time after, the throne came bach 

to Tob&a’s family. One of them invaded the countries of 
Ehorasan, Tibet, China and Sijistan. One person of this line, 
Tob&a, son of Hasan Abou Karib, fought with adjoining tribes, 
and he would have destroyed Kaabah were it not for some Jewish 
priests (<>^^ domiciled there and who dissuaded 

t>inti. On his return to Yemen, he adopted the Jewish religion 
which then began to spread and to replace idolatry there. 


Urdousi, while speaking of the commencement of Mre-wor. 

ship, says that the ancient Arabs worshipped 
Firdousi on the a stone arch.* From this, it appears that 
just as Cross existed as a symbql before 
Christ, so an arch [meh/rib) existed as an 
object of worship befdre Mahomed. The new element, which 
seeBis to have been added since the Prophet’s time, tjps, that* 
the arch shoulA be in the direction of the K&bah, in the direc- 
rion of the West. According to Ma^oudi,* at one time, the 
Zoroastiian Fire-worship had entered into Arabia and was about 
Jao spread a good deal and to be paramount. But Ehaled, son 

^ m 


1 Cihsp. XLm, Vol. m, p.»160. 

% MohL I, p. 3«. 

S B. De Meynard 1, 131, Chap. VI. 
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of Sinftn, Boa of Ghais (*^), soiK^Abs^ gappMBedit and eveo 
wrt in g nwhe d the sacred fire that was bamiiig.i o 


2. THE HISTORICAL PERIOD BEFORE 19E 
PROPHET. THE PESHDADIANS. 

Coming to the historical period, I will treat my suSject in 
the order of the different great dynasties that ruled oyer ancient 
Pertda — ^the Peshd&dians, the Kaiy&nians, the Acluemenians, the 
BIrthians and the Sftss&nians. Of these different dynasties, the 
first'two also may, perhaps, be taken by some as belonging tO' 
the pre-historio period. But, as they have been treaty as 
historic dynasties by several old writers, we take t£em as such. 


I will draw a good deal from the Sh&h-n&meh of the poet- 
historian Firdousi. In this matter, one must 
^ with the idea, that, 

•eriyrds^ons with because Fiiriousi was a poet, all his acoounta 
must be the result of some poetic imagina- 
tion. Of course, we must expect some poetic flourishes of 
imagination in a poet, and especially in an oriental poet. But 
we must bear in mind what we now begin to 'ieam about Homer 
and his poems. Homer’s Hliad was at one time ^en to be 
mostly the result of poetic imagination, but the recent excava- 
tions at Crete and at the site of old Troy have made ns pause 
an d say that there have been historical facts ’at the bottom 
of the poet’s work. Similarly, we hav^the authority of the 
, Ai^ta, of several Pahlavi books, of writers earlier than Firdousi 
like ]i%( 0 udi and Tabari, and of some Armenian and olSier 
writers, to say that, in the matter of history, Firdousi had 
some historical materials to dwell upon, and that he did not 
rest upon his imagination as a poet. * 


■ 1 Fiiiebdow, pp. 743-44,tbe8eoQndreference mthwDin!rard tokiag.' 

Pat-KhuBCub of Yemen. 

tAt# ‘iji tf*r 
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Firdoofli's very fint^erence to Arabia suggests, that tfae 
art of anting aent to Persia outside. Eling Tehmuras is 
<q;ioken cf as learning some languages at the hands of some 
Dim, hy which word we most understand some extraordinary 
foreigners. They taught, among other languages, the art of 
writing the T&zi (Arabic) language.* In the early part of the 
Sh&h'Uftmeh, Firdousi speaks of the Arabs as the T&zis and of 

their language as the Tfizi language. 

• • 

The Pesh&ddian dynasty had a long break — according to Fir* 

The conquert of years— owing to the inya* 

Per^ by Zohak sion and occupation of Persia by one Zoh4k 
Ttei. ^ ‘ Zoh&k, the Arab. He is the 

Azi Dah&ka of the Avesta. He was a great tyrant. Old Parsee 
books always speak disparagin^y of three foreign couquerors,- 
They are Zohfik the Arab, Afrflsi&b the Tur&nian, and Alexander 
(Alexander) the Greek who is spoken of as gmishte, i.e. 
accursed. Zoh&k is said to have overrun Persia from' the side of 
Bawri or Babylon. A blacksmith, named K3,veh, raised the 
standard of revolt. He induced Faiidun, a prince of the old 
Peshd&dian family, to lead an army against the fore’ n ruler. 


Faridun did so and drove away the Arab ruler fro' da. A 
particular national banner of ancient Irdn, whie' a down- 
fall of Sassanian Eminre, fell into the ' he Arab 

conquerors, was known, upto the last, as the i banner, 

from the fact, that the above K&veh had at first . . ;d it from 

the apron, which he put on while working as a dacksmitb. 


This revolt and this fight between Zobftk and Faridun are 
.sAo referred to in the Avesta > and in Pahlavi worl^ like* the 
Dinkard ^ and the Bundehesh.* * • 

1 (J. A. VuUer’s Text, Tpmus, p. 22.) 

^ Aban Yasht, 29-31 ; Oath Yasht, 13-14 ; Bam Yaaht, 19, etc. 
e Dinkard, Book Vllt, chap. XIIl. 9 ; XXXVII, p. 28. 

A XU. 31 : XXIX, 9 : s. B. E. Vd. V. pp. 40 and 119. 
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We know, that Arabs have beon hel(f to be good sailors from 

Arabs as sailors times. In the trade of tho 

from very early West with the EasC, the Arabs had a great 
hand. We have a reference to the Arabs' 
being sailors in Eirdousi’s account of the reign of Faredunr 
When Faridun crossed the Tigris, it were the Arab^ sailors* 
whom he asked to supply boats to him and his army.^ 

We inovr, that long before the fall of Nineveh (B. C. 606) all 
the hands of the Confederacy in which the Medes had a hand, 
Arabia had a good trade with India. At the time of the fall, 
the trade was extremely prosperous. The Arabs passed on 
the commodities brought from India and landed, at South 
Arabia, by a caravan route to the west and to the north. But, 
when Borne rose in power her merchants started direct trade via 
Bed Sea. This saved the landing of commodities in South 
Arabia and the conveyance by caravans. The Bomans arranged 
that commodities may be landed at Arsinoe (Cleopatris, Suei£) and 
at other ports of Egypt on the Bed Sea. The trade being thus 
diverted, Yemen or South Arabia, fell in power and influence^ 
Their old caravan route of trade had brought about the erection 
of several cities, canals, bunds and water-works. All these fell 
into ruin. So, in the beginning of the Christian era^^the Araba 
of Yemen left their country, and in search of their bread and 
butter went northward.® Some, viz,, the Azdites, founded on 
the river Euphrates the cities of Hira and Anbar and ruled over 
Damascus. Others went to the mountain countries of Aj& and 
Salm&, to the ]towns of Najd and A1 Haj&z. Later on, th^^so 
Arabs, ^who were thus driven to emigrate to the north from 
the South, got divided, some going under the jurisdiction of 
the Sassanides and others under that of the Boman Emperors. 
These divisions quarrelled among themselves and ask^ their re» 

1 (Mohl, I, p. 96.) ♦ f* 

2 Vide Warner’s Shah-nameh, Vol. 1, Introduction, p. 11 ef 
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speotiTe masteatB— the Irdbians and the Romans— to fight for* 
them. Amqpg the several causes of the wars between the 
Romans and the Persians, .jone was this, viz,, the fight for the 
lights of the Arabs who were under their respective suzerainties. 
These wars weakened both Rome and Persia, and,' to a great 
extmt, facilitated the later advent of the Arabs into their 
countries. They were an important cause of the downfall of 
th^ Sassanian and Roman Empires. 

It appears from the Sh&h<n&meh, that among the articles of 
the Arab trade, the rubies (yakik) of Yemen were well known 
for their brilliance.^ 

The next reference is important, as it shows some relationship 

Fsredun’s rela- between a ruling dynasty of Persia and a king 
vSen S “ Arabia. The Persian king 

Arabia, referred to is the above mentioned Faredun, 

the Thraetaona of the Avesta, the fifth monarch of the Peshda* 
dian dynasty, the very first dynasty mentioned by Firdousi as a 
historic dynasty. Faredun’s three sons were married with three 
Arab princesses. Firdousi^s account of this marriage is as fol- 
lows : — Faredun sent a courtier named Jandel to travel and find 
out three girls for his three sons. He found in the^ dominions 
under the sifterainty of the king of Iran no king who can be 
worthy of the honour of being related in marriage to Faredun 
and who had three marriageable daughters. He then went to 
Yemen and found that the king thereof, named Sarv, had three 
marriageable daughters worthy of the sons of Faredun. He 
proppsed the match and it was accepted, though with some heiy- 
tation, the fibnst condition being, that Faredun should first send 
his three sons to the court of the Arab king of Yemen. Jande 

1 The cheeks of Tehmina, when she appeared ))ef ore Kustam, are com • 
j^ared to these rubies. (Mohl. II, p. 78). 
u&j /USJ 

In one place, sparking wine^is compared to the rubies or Cornelia of 
■»3remen. Ibid. II, p. 298. 




<M|yRied the measi^ to Farednn who (wnsentedai^ eeathUi sons 
to the loyal court of Temen. He tdd his B(mB t^t the king 
ol Ye^len would test their inteUigenof and so they should be oh a 
ehaip look-out. He informed tiiem, that the three daughters were 
eqnid in stature, and so, they must keep a proper watoh as 
to which is the eldest and which the youngest. He added that 
when the girls would approach them,' the youngest wbuld walk 
first, then the second, and then the eldest, and that the eldest will 
sit by the side of the youngest prince and the youngest by the 
side of the eldest. The sons were thus asked not to be taken in. 
When they went to Yemen, the above trick which Faredun ex- 
pected, was played, but the sons saw through it and each 
made the ohoice according to seniority of a|e. The king 
then tried some means to see how they overcame the effects 
of it. He produced by some artifice extraordinary cold at the 
place where they slept, but by the favour of God they were 
saved from its effects. The result of all these trials was, that the 
Arab king was pleased with them and accepted them as princes 
worthy to be the consorts of his three daughters. The princes 
married and returned to Iran. Faredun, before receiving them 
into the royal {wlace, wished to try their bravery. He assumed 
the form of a large serpent and first went before the eldest son 
(Selam) who got frightened and ran away from hin^ The same 
was the case with the second prince (Tur) who, though he first 
showed some courage, gave way and ran. But the youngest 
(Erach) stood fast. Faredun thereupon saw that the jroungest 
as the bravest and wisest. Thereafter, he divided bis 
dominionB and in that division, gave t^ Erach, the. youpgest 
L»n proper, which was the best of all his countries. He gave 
to Selam, the country of Bourn and Eh&var (the West), and 
to Tur, the country of Torldstan. Accor^ng to some 
manuscripts of the Shah-nameh, in thei division which Farednn 
made of the dominions over which he had sujsenwty, Arabia 
was aisodated with Iran and*wa8 allotted to ms third son 
Braoh.t 


1 Warner's Shah-nameb, I, p. 189. 
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We have leferenoes if this episo^ of relationship in several 
Fablavi books Fshlavi books much anterior to that of 
^wbidi supp'ort Fir- pirdoosi. They are the following : — 

(1) The Pahlavi Vendidad, (2) The IMnkard, (3) The 
Shatroih&>i*Airan, and (4) The M&dig&n-i-Bin&-i-Farvardin 
Tdm Khord&d. 

, lu the Pahlavi Vendidad (Chap. XX), ^ Zarathushtra asks 
1.* The Pahlavi Ahura Mazda as to who was the first man, 
Vendidad. who, besides himself being one who took 

•cate of his body, and who, besides being wise, happy, 
fortunate, glorious, strong and just withal, was also one (a 
;phyBician),*who, taking care of the bodies of others, kept back 
«r drove away sickness and death, who preserved bones 
.and kept them in their proper condition And who kept 
iback the heart of fever from mankind ? The reply of Ahura 
Mazda was, that such a good, wise and fortunate person was 
«ne Thrita. A number of complaints arc mentioned from 
'Which he cured mankind. This Thrita is elsewhere identified 
with ThraAtaona, the Faredun of the Sh&h-nAmeh. Some of 
-the disease-driving amulets of the later Pazend times, contain, 
for this reason, the name of Faredun. Now, in the midst of 
the abo'!# question in the Avesta Vendidad, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator, to illustrate what is meant by the 
'qualifications of " baharhum-andAn,” the Pahlavi rendering of 
Y&tumat&m, adds that he must be as wealthy or as powerful 

as one P&t-srub (tob&nikAn chegun P&t-snib).^ According to 
m - 

* r Spiegal’s Text, p. 221 ; Dsetur Hoabong’s Text, p. M4 ; Dastar 
.Jamaspji’s Gujarati Text, p. 136, Tranalation, p. 174. • 

2 Here, the Pahlavi rendering of YatumatSm Is very suggestive. 
.Avesta yAtu is Pers. jadu ( j<>. V ), t.s., magic. The Pahlavi rendering 
.suggests, that it is the powerful (tobanikAn) who are, as it were, consi- 
dered to be mi^ians. As the proverb says, “'Knowledge is Power.” A 
man may merely use his power-Sphyaical, mental or spiritual— and that 
may be an ordhury thhig Vith him, but with the leas fortunate, the 
dguorant, the illitmate, it may be something extraordinary, supernatural. 
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th6 Vendidaid tiien tiiis P&t«8nib was, ass Daxmesteter says the 
Groesiis of his time (Etudes Itaniennes, II., p. 216). „ 

This P&t-sarhb of the PahlaTi Vendidad is the Sarv of Pir> 
dousi, the first word P&t being dropped. We will see from 
what follows that the full name seems to be Pat-khusrob. Then** 
the intermediate Mu was dropped, and then, the first part Pftt 
also was dropped. So the Pahlavi names, Pat-khusrob and P&t- 
srub are the same as Sarb or Sarv of Firdousi. 

There ate two references in the Pahlavi Dinkard to the above- 

o rm. 1 %. . . event.* (o) In the eighth book of the Din 

2. The Dinkard. , , , 

kard, in the account of the contents of the- 

.lost books of the Avesta, we find the contents of the Cihitraddd, 

which, if we followed the order of the number of the words of 

the Ahunaver' prayer-formula, was the 12th book, and if we 

followed the order of the Bevayets, was the 14th. There, it ia 

said, that the lost Avesta book contained an account of the 

ancient kings. The kings are mentioned here with short 

references to them and to their accounts. Among these, there 

is the mention of Faredun, and it is said, that the lost book 

contained an account of the division of the dominions of 

Ehaniray by Faredun among his three sons and of the marriage 

(patvastan) of these three sons with the daughters oV P&t-srub, 

the king of the Tdaiks and a relative (by descent) of Tfiz. The- 

king P&t-srub of the above book of the Dinkard is the king. 

Sarv of Firdousi. 

(b) This Arab king Pat-srub or Sarv is rsfened to in another 
)part of t£ie Dinkard.* We read there of the Iranian glory 'or 
s^endow * passing from one worthy of IrSu to another. It 
began, or came into existence, with Gaydmard, who may either 

1 S. B. E., XXXVII, Book VIU, Chap. XIII, 9 ; Dastur Darab’a 
Dinkard, VoL XV, Chap. XII, 9. r 

9 Bk. VII, Chap. 1, 34, 8. B. E., VoL XLVII, p. 12. Dastur Darab’s 
Dinkard, Vol. XIII, Text, p. 13, Introductory Chapter. 

9 Pahl. vakhsh. Av. Hvareno or Khareno (ZamyAd Yasht. Yt' 
XIX). 
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be taken as the prototype of the human race or as the first ruler 
of Iran. It then passed to his progeny the Mashya and MasRy&nir 
thentoS&mak (Siy&mak t>f Firdousi), then to V&dgered and 
Hoshang, then to Takhmumpa (Tehmurasp), then to Yima 
Khshafita (Jamshed), then to Faredun and to his son ESraoh in 
the life-time of this father, and then to several other worthies, 

lUthen came to one P&t-khosrob ( the son of 

AiryMshvA, son of Taz, the king of the T&ziks (Arabs). This 
Pat-khosrob got this Iranian glory on account of his- 

mindfulness^ or friendship* ( ) for Ashavahishta 

(Ardibehesht) Ameshaspand, t.e., for his reverence to fire, similar' 
to that paid by the early Mazdayajnails, the pre-Zoroastrians. 
It is further stated here, that this Tazik or Arab was molested, 
by some of his tribesmen for his inclination towards fire-worship 
as against the ancient fish-worship of his tribe.* He cast away 
the custom of fish- worship mahi-Jkaip, lit, fish-body into the 
adjoining river (rud) and came over to the practice of Zoroas- 
trian worship (val yazashna-i-Zartuhasht mat).^ Thus, wo see, 
that some Arabs had from very early times, taken up the old 
Mazdean foi::^' of worship and held fire in reverence. 

That this Pat-khosrob is the same as the Pat-srub of the above 
first passage of the Dinkard appears from the language. In tho 

1 It' you read the word with Dr. West, as aydtgih. 

2 If you read it with Dastur Darab as aahtagih, 1 would like to take 

it as a form of yashtagih, f.e., worship, invocation. What is intended 
to be* said is, that for his worship of, or reverence for Fire, ool whieb 
Ashavahista presided, he got the glory. » 

* VUle above, p. 736 the statement of Macoudi. This confirms what 
is said by him, that Fire-worship once prevailed in Arabia. 

. 4 As the time of Patkhuro was far anterior to that of Zoroaster, one 
giay very properly ta]^||the reference to Zoroaster as an anachronism 
But the writef seeihs tomeah that be took to the Iranian way of paying 
reverence to fire which was prevalent among the Mazdya9n&n8 or Pre 
Zoroastrians— the way which led to the final reform of Zoroaster. Accord - 
*ing to Firdousi, it was Hoshang, the founder of the Peshdadian dynasty 
of Persia, wbo had first introduced Fire-worship among the Iranians. 




dih book, he is spoken of as the s< 2 p of Airy&bhTa, the son 
k>t Taa, the king of the TAeiks (Arabs). (Pat-khosrob-i-AiityS* 
ishafSs>i«Taz-i<Tazik&n malaka). In the 8th brok, he is 
of as P&t-Sardb, the king of the T&ziks and the lelatire. 
!(in descent) of Tfiz-P&tsamb-iTazikan malaka va TAz patvand). 
Ptem the Pahlavi Bundehesh (Ohap. XXXI, 6) we know of one ■ 
*T4z, whose son was Virafshang. This Virafshang, the son of 
the TAz of the Bundehesh, is the above AiryAfshava, the son of 
the TAz of the Dinkard. . Dr. West fflids some chronological 
■difficulty in the identification. He says : “ How his* daughters 
uiould have been married to the three sons of Faredun, as said in 
the ChitradAd Nask is a chronological difficulty.” But, I think, 
the difficulty should vanish, if we take it, that, as was the case 
.of the ancestors of king Faredun, who, according to the Bun* 
dehesh, had a long line of eight kings, all known as the AspiyAns 
'‘•(AthwayAns, Abtins), with thdr personal names added to 
patronymic names, so, here also, the Pat-khosrfib may be a 
patronymic name, and the Pat-khosrAb whose three daughters 
married the three sons of Faredun, may be a descendant of a 
first PAt-khosrub, the son of Airyefshava, the Viralshanga of 
-the Bundehesh, the son of Taz. 

The Pahlavi treatise of ShatroihA-i AisAn (t.e.,^the Cities of 

.P 

IrAn), written in about the ninth c^tury 
Akin ®^*”***'^'‘ A. D., shows some closer relationship 

between the Arabs and the Persians. It 
•enumerates the cities of the vast country known to the ancients 
AS IrAn «md gives us the names of the kings, heroes and. cabers 
who founded them. In it, the writer speaks of twenty-four 
•cities as belonging to the land of ShAm (Syria), Yemen (Arabia 
Felix), Fcioa(AMoa),XuihA (Cufa), MakhA (Mecca) and Madiyk 
•(Medinha). He then adds that some of i>t> were ruled over by 
Maliklln MalikAn, t.e., the ShAhAnshAh or the Emperor of Persia, 
.and some by Eaisar, t.e., the Roman Emperor (aAtd nmlikAil 
maliU aAtd Kaisar).^ This passage shows that Ambia, or at 
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leart ft pftct of it, was ondsr the sway of*the Betsisn Emi^ie aiu£ 
so had c(nn§ under the direct iuttuoice of Persia. We read in- 
tiie hook as follows of a glaoe called SimlAn and of a desert 
•(dasht) called the'Da^t-i Tfisik, ».e., the Desert of Arabia:: 

“ Fs^on of Abtin founded the city of Simlftn and brought 

the land of Siml&n back into the possession of Ir&n-Shatra 
( Iranian Dominions) and he gave Dasht-i Tazik with possession 
and property to B&t-KhosrOt, the king of the Arabs, for form- 
ing relation with himseS.” * What we learn from this passage- 
is this : Faredun, the Persian King, had conquered Simldn, a 
part of Arabia. He had also conquered therewith the desert' 
country of the Dasht-i. T&zik, ».e., the Arabian Desert. 
Perhaps, this*latter place is the desert known and marked in' 
the modem maps as “ the Desert of Arabia.” Faredun con- 
quered it and presented it to B&t-Khosra or P&t-srub or Srub- 
as a marriage gift or present on the occasion of the marriage' 
• of his three sons with the three daughters of the latter. 


In the Madig&n-i Bin&-i Fa^ardin Yfim-i Khurd&d, we read : 

4 UadigAa-i " ^ montii Farvardin and day Khordad, 
Bin‘a-i farvardin Faredun made the division of the world (t.e., 
Yum-i Ehordad. domimons). He gave Arum {».e., Asia 

Minor, the Country latterly comprised under the later Boman 
Empire of 'the East) to Salam, Turkast&n to Tuch (Tur) and the 
country of Iran to Erach. And he chose the three daughters' 
of Bokht-Ehosro, the king of the Arabs (Taziks), and gave 
them as wives to his sons. Salam and Tur went to (the way 
of) disobeying their father and killed Erach who was their own 
brother.”^ The day Ehordad and the month Farvardin, t.e.,. 
the 6th day of the first month is known as the Khordftd SMi 


• 1 .Ftde my translation of the'Aiyadgar-i-Zarirftn, Shatroiha-i Air&n va 
•Afdiyava Sahigiya-i SistAn, pp. 87-80. 

S Fide JlW.,*pp. 108-U. • 

S For the text, vide The Fahlavi Texts of Dastur Jamaspji, p. 103. 
VUe the paper of Dastur Kaikhosni ^amaspji in the K.R. Cama Memorial 
Volume, edited by me, pp. 124-25. 
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It is considered to be a very great and auspieioiis day and is 
^ven now observed by the Parsees As a great holiday. The 
Pahlavi treatise enumerates the great events which took place 
In old Ir&n on that auspicious day.* In that enumeration, it 
includes the events of the marriage of the three sons of- the * 
Persian king with the three daughters of the Arab king of 
Yemen as having occurred on the Khord&d Sil day. 

. In the above Pahlavi passages, the word used for the 
The signification T&jik or Tfiizik. That word 

ofthe wordTftzik. requires some^ explanation. The Arabs 
were called T&ziks by the Pahlavi writers, because, as said 
•above, they were believed to have come down from one 
Taz, who was the fourth in descent from Gaydmard, the 
primitive man or the primitive king. Now, it appears, that 
•latterly, it were not all the Arabs that were known as T&ziks, 
but only those early Arabs or their descendants who followed 
the same belief as that of the Mazdaya9nftns in earlier times 
and of the Zoroastrians in later times. We saw in one of the 
above passages of the Dinkard, that at first they had different 
iorms of worship, one of which was like that of the ancient 
Egyptian animal-worship, in which fish played a prominent 
^art. Latterly, one Or two tribes, headed by the above king 
Piipt-khoshrub or Khosrub or Surb, took to the fi^rm of the 
-worship of the ancient Iranians, the Mazdaya 9 n&ns and became 
fire-worshippers. Hence, it was, that there arose some hostility 
between those tribes and some other tribes who followed the 
^Id way. It is these Arabs who were associated with the 
^M^zdayafn&n Ir&nians that were specially known as T4^ks. 
The I^ziks, who now-a-days form a special group, one of the 
two principal ethnical groups of Persia, are the descendants of 
•these Persianized or Zoroastrianized Arabs. Dr. Luschen speaks 
.of them as the descendants of the old Persians.” Dr. Bellew 
says, that in Afghanistan, even jiow, the T&ziks are known as* 
the Parsiwan. This very name points to their relationship with 
i;he ancient Persians. Dr. Bellew thus speaks of the Tftziks at . 
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some length * They hire the representatives of the onoient 
Persian inhabitants of tke country, as the Afghans .are or its 
ancient Indian inhabitants. It would appear that as the Afghans 
<whose true home and sett are in the Kandahar and Arghandftb 
valleys) mixed and intermarried with the Indian .people whom 
-they conquered, and gave their name to the mixed race, so 
the Ar%bs, who did the same with the Persian people whom 
they conquered, left their imme as the national designation 
•ef their mixed post«ity, — that is the name by which they 

were called by the Persians ...The term Taji, it 

is said, is derived from the ancient Persian name for the Arab. 
The ancient Persian writers distinguishing their hereditary 
enemies on , the north and south respectively by the terms 
Turk and T&z or T&j. And hence it is that the term Taz 
applied to the Arab only in Persia : and everything connected 
with him or proceeding from him, was called by the Persians 
T&zi or T&zik, which are the same as T&ji or T&jik. In course . 
•of time, it seems these terms became restricted to designate 
things of Arab origin in Persia in contradistinction to the 
_ pure and native article. Thus an Arab settling in the coun- 
try, and not intermarrying with its people, retained his proper 
national title through successive generations. But the Arab 
intermarrjg'ig mth the people of the' country lost his proper 
nationality, and in the succeeding generations, was called 
T&jik by the Persians. An imported Arab horse or dog, etc., 
was not called Tazi but Arabi. Their offspring, however, 
bom a Persian mare or bitch, received the name of Tazi, and 
were no longer called Arab!.”* 

• • • • 

We saw above, that some TAsiks or .Arabs, following Ihe lead 

of P&t-Kh6srab, followed the Mazdayaenfin religion. In one 
of the later Paisi prayers (the Nirang-i Sarosh Tasht), among 
the Zoroastrian people, on whom blessings are invoked, the 
* Taziks algo ate included, byt they are specially spoken of 

— — r - - ■ 

1 The Raoes of Afghanisian, being a brief account of the principal 
nations inhabiting that country (1880), by Surgeon-Major H. W. Bdlew, 

’ pp. 109-10. 
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tiMce M Tt^£^>i basta-kustifiii, t'.e., t|i| Tads wild pat ^ til# 
ZpioMtiiMi saered thread. Their aasodatiiMi 'eym in ' »■ 
^oocoMtrian prayer ahows, that some of the Arabs bad oomia 
into mach doser contact with the ancient Persians. So therw 
is no wonder if their phymcal characteristics were thereby 
inflaenoed to some extent. 

According to the Arab historian Tabari, Yemen was ‘ at on» 
ifiOoeheher and time under the sovereignty .of Minocheheri;. ’ 
the Arabs. descendant of Foridun, whom he makes a- 

contemporary of Moses. He says : — “ There were some kings* 
of Persia to whom the Arabs were under submission and 
who had, under their obedience, the kings of Syria and those 

of Yemen But never had the Aral» and the 

inhabitants of the Magreb the West of Africa) entirely 
submitted to any of the kings of Persia except to Mino' 
oheUbr.”^ There ruled in Yemen during Minocheher’s time, a 
^famous king, named Baiseh^ or Ariiish ( ),3 whe 

had gone even to Hindustan. He fought there and brought 
riches to Yemen. He had also entered into Mesopotamia and 
had gone up to Azarbaiz&n which was then under the hand of ‘ 
the Turcs. He took the country from them. Tabari sa 3 ra 
that, when there, this king of Yemen inscribed there on a 
large rook his and his father’s name.t According tu another 
Persian text of Tabari, the inscription took also a note of his 
Aninga there. ‘‘ Even this king, who had conquered far and 
wide, had submitted to Minocheher. 

1 I have tiandated from Tabari, par Zotenberg, VoL I, p. 270. 

*> S Ibid(i p. 280. 3 Kaval Kesbore’s Text, p. IIS, 1'. tv 

i Tabari par Zotenberg, b p. 280. 

B Naval Keshore’a Text, p. 110,1.11. 

j iXl3t.)Ai ^4, 333^^ CfcAji ji laif Jdjf Ijjt fS, 

, ikiliH-'.jl 

<.6., he out into and inscribed on a large stone his own name and Tan 
account of) his comi^ and returning and of the strength of bis anny 
and of the victories that he had gained^ so that people even now lead 
and know his greatnesa 
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VI. 


THE EAYANIANS. 


It appears from the Shih>ii&meh, that the Arabs of Yemen 
King Ktus and were under the rule of the Iranians in the 
the Arabs. q£ K&us. They rose in rebellion 

but were suppressed.^ EAus was at the time in Nimrouz 
(Seistftn). He heard, that even the people of Misr (Egjrpt) 
aftd Berber* had revolted. He left Seist&n and wenttoMekran 
(on the south of Baluchistan), got a fleet of ships prepared 
and led his army by sea.* The Arabs who rose agunst him 
were pidnoipally the Arabs of Ham&var&n. The Ham&var&n 
of lirdousi iesthe Himy&r of the Arabs which is another name 
of Yemen. Of the three above powers that rose against him, 
the Arabs of Ham&var&n at flrst yielded, and, according to one 
of the terms of peace, KAus married Soudabeh, a daughter of 
the Arab king. The Arab king had yielded under compulsion, 
and therefore he neither liked the peace nor the marriage. 
So, one day, calling K&us to a feast, he treacherously imprisoned 
him and a number of his generals and officers. The Iranian 
army thus losing their king and commanders, re-embarked on 
their ships and barges (Jjjj j ) and returned to Iran. 

News of^be defeat of EAus reached Bustam at Seist&n and 
he led an army against the Arabs. Even some Indians formed 
a part of his army. Bustam was at first afraid, lest the Arab 


(Mofrin,p.6). • • . 

S This Berber is, as said by Darmestetes, the Berbers on th^omali 
coast opposite Aden. (Fide his article on “ Expeditions de Kai Eaoo 
dans le Hamavaron et le Berberistan ” in his “ Etudes Iraniennes ” 
Tome n, pp. 221-24). This Berbw is the Barbsrica regio of Pliny, the 
Pun of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Putiya of the Inscription 
*of Darius at Xcdc|h-i Bustam (Tolman’s Pars. Inscriptions, p. 79) (Vide 
Etudes Iraniennes II. p. 223). • * 

3 tS/JltJ jUJ ^ j oA I <>J I ^ 

8 (IbU, p. 8.) 
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Ung msy, in revenge for the invaaioa,,^ king l^us hi {niBOh; 
But, in reply to a secret message, E&ns sent him a wfnrd of 
mioouragement, saying “ Do not catg for me ; the world has 
not been created for me.’^i Then Bnstam gave battle to 
the armies of all the abovenamed three kings. The Berber 
army was the first to be defeated. The kings of Ham&var&n 
asked for peace, which was granted on condition that K&us 
may be released at once. 

It seems, that at the time, when the Persians were fighting 
, with the Arabs of Ham&varim, there were 

Turkomans of ol^her Arabs in the adjoining regions who 
Afrasi&b and the ■ were still under the suzeraii^y of Persia. 

When Afrasi&b, the ruler of Turkest&n, 
heard, that the Persians under £&us were occupied with the 
Arabs of H&m&var&n or Yemen, and that the Persian king 
himself had been imprisoned, he invaded and overran . the 
country of those Arabs who owed allegianoe to Persia and 
invaded the country of Persia itself.* He. first attacked the 
Arabs who rose against him out of allegianoe to their Persian 
masters and who stood loyally by their side though the Persians 
were fighting as enemies against their confreres, the Arabs 

of Yemen. He then invaded India. ' 

e 

» 

Bnstam, after defeating the abovementioned three kings 
of the tiiple alliance— Egypt, Barbary and Ham&var&n or 
Yemen — ^turned his attention to Afr&si&b. The Arabs, whom 
Afrftsi&b had attacked and defeated, now wrote to K&ns, 

^ offering their help to Bustam in his war against Afr&{iAb. 
They jnote, that when Afrftsi&b invaded the territories of the 
Sh&h of Persia, they stood up to defend them, but were defeat* 

Mohl. n p. 28. , ^ » 

• If j! y oiAf ^ 

jfi ) alelai 






. ^ 4lrteU^-tli^ mliew^:^ •:' " ^ '"^ff I 

M^udi and Tabari ako re^ to the invasion of HamlU ; 


*▼$140 or Yemen by K&iia. According to 

ting’s name was Shamr, son of Yara’sh/ (iJ^ji cH ot 


Barbier de Meynard, Vol. II, p. 119). He speaks of Queen 
'Soudab^ as S&ada ( ^AJum ). 


• Tabri says, that at the time of this invasion, Dsoul-Adsar, 
eon of Abraha, was ruling at Yemen. The king, though 
suffering from paralysis, himself went to war, to defend 
his country. He headed an army of the Himyarites, the 
Qahtanides ^and other Arabs, and defeating K&us, took him 
prisoner. Later on, Rustam brought an army from Seistto, 
defeated the king of Yemen and released Kaus.* 


It appears that some Arab tribes continued under the 

, . , suzerainty of the Persians when Kai Khosru 

The Arabs in the , , __ . 

reign of Kai succeeded King Kaus. When Kai Khosru 

Khosru. carried on war with Afrasi&b to avenge the 

death of his father at Afr&siab’s hand, he collected armies 

from different parts of his territories, and among them, from 

India, Asia Minor and the country qf the Arabs.^ In the 

Account fc^ the preparations for the second war with Afrdsi&b, 

wherein Pird.n died in the early encounters, we find Sabah, 

the king of Yemen, fighting for Kai Khosru. ^ 


IfohL II, 34). 

3 Tabari par Zotenberg, I, p. 465. Naval Keshore’s Text (p. 192) 
>doeB not give the name of the Idi^ o^ Yemen. 

• j e»*j**f j 

;(M^ m, p. 420). * 

‘ (Ai g/jl Jo (a*i >•* ^ 

•Ololil. ly. p. 16). 
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ThelaterrolerBaf Yemen have been oftUed Tobba, { 

The Anba in Che ^^7 aU traced their descent from one Tobba 
Tiine of Guehcaqp. who . had the suihame of Dsoul Adsar,^ 
Thooj^ they are spoken of specially as rulers over Yemen, 
their rule extended much to the. north upto the frontiers of 
Mesc^tamia. Tobba is said to have carried an expedition 
against China. He first went to Ckbul and stayed at the- 
northern frontier of Hindustan. Then, he went to China vi^ 
Tnrkestan and the frontiers of Tibet. On his way to China 
he left an army of 12,000 Arabs in Tibet, so that, in case he 
was defeated, they may protect his rear. He won a victoiy 
over the Chinese and on his way back, did not rtj^um by the 
same route. So, his 12,000 troops remained in Tibet, and, at 
present, there are many Tibetans who have descended from 
the Arabs. This Arab king lived in the time of Gushtfisp, 
whose grandson Bahman is said to have founded Hirat. The 
place was so called, because, once invading Lr&q in the time of 
Gusht&sp vid Koufah, he came to the place, where the desert 
stopped his advance. The name means a stoppage. Tabari 
says that Tobba’s expedition to China was the result of a false 
exaggeration of the beauty, etc., of China, by one of India’s 
untrustworthy ambassadors. At that time, there prevailed, 
according to Tabari, friendly relations between tm king of 
Yemen and the king of India, who once sent to Yemen a 
special embassy with presents. The king of Yemen was 
delighted with the rich presents from India, and inquired, 
it all of them were the products of the country. The Indian 
'ambassador, fearing lest the truthful answer in the affirmative 
may tempt the Arab king to India, put him on the wrong, 
track and said that some of them came from China which 
was a very beautiful country. * 

The above account of Tabari shows that the .^bs of Yemen < 

O 

had come into some oontacti however short, with various. 

I Tabari par Zotenberg, 1, p. 605. Naval Keshorc’s Text (p* 211 
!• 12) gives the surname as Zoul’s Minar ^ j ji j 
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jpeojAe— the Peraiaiis, the Indians and the Chinese. Again, 
Tabari’s aooonnt of the V^nnanent stay of about 12,000 Aiabs 
in Tibet, Suggests to students of Ethnology and Ethnograj^y 
some thoughts as to tffe various yniya in which populations 
«Te affected by passing armies. For example,, the origins 
some tribes of Afghanistan are traced to the armies of 
Alexander the Great and of the Persian monarch who preceded 
him. 

VII. 


THE AOILEMENIAN PERIOD. 

Coming to the Achtemenian times, we find that Darius 
Darius (he oUat’a Hystaspes, the Great Achmmenian Em« 
Aidingual inaorip- peror, had his cuneiform inscriptions in 
^^^heeth- three different languages — ^the JPersian, 
aioal view. Babylonian and Scythian. As said by Mr. 

Warner, his idea of using these three languages was, as it 
were, a refiex of the ethnical view about the people over 
whom he rilled and by whom he was surrounded. His Persia 
was the extensive expanse of the country, occupied at one 
time or another, by the Persians proper, the Babylonians 
,«nd the Scythians. These three people represented the three 
great raQhs, — ^the Aryans, the Semetics and the Turanians. 
So, Darius, in inscribing his work on the rocks, in three differ- 
ent languages spoken by the three great races, “ followed a 
true philological instinct and had, as it were, an ethnical 
view. His own Aryan race, very properly spoken of also as 
tl^ Indo-European race, at one time spoke a common 
language in the remote past; It then divided, on'& ofbliodl 
threading in Europe and the other in Asia. 

We know from Darius’s Behistun Inscription,* that Arabia, 
in iteri- ^pohen of as Arabaya, formed a part of his 
US’s insoription. dominianft From the words iyaiy dara 


1 The ShShnftmeh, Vol. I, Introduotion. 

S 15. Tolman’s Guide totheOIdVeraian Inscriptions, pp. 65 and 118. 
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jf^ya which are by the sea), ose^ in the insciiptian, after 
the names of Arabia and Egypt (Mudrays, later Misr), we^ 
find, thai the conquest of Arabia Darius was from the- 
dir^ctibn of the sea and not from the land. We will see later on^ 

. that in the Sassanian times also, the conquest of king Noshir** 
w&n was by the sea route. We thus see, that ancient Pe^a,. 
the Airyana-vaeja of the Avesta, after the separatidh of its- 
people from Ifce Aryas of the Aryavrut, was not only 
surrounded by Semetic and Turanian races, but also contained 
people of these races. Of these two, the Semetic people mostly 
lived on its west, in countries like Arabia and Babylonia, and 
the Turanian on the north. Thus, Persia had come into contact 
from very ancient times with the Arabs, not only^n their own 
country of Arabia, but also in Mesopotamia and the adjoining: 
countries ruled over by Persia. But, as seen above, old Farsee 
books and Firdousi, Ma^oudi, and Tabari have taken us tO' 
times even earlier than that of Darius the Great. 


In the time of Darab, the father of Dara, the Arabs under 
Darab and the Shaib who was descended from Katib, 
A**®^**- declared war against Persia. i D&r&b 

opposed them, and in a battle, which lasted for four days, the^ 
Arabs were defeated and their chief Sh&ib was killed.^^ 

Firdousi says, that when Alexander the Great, after defeat 
ing Persia, marched towards India the help- 
Great and the of whose king Dar& had sought, and fought 
with Pour (Porus), he had the ^abs ^of ' 
%rfa, H€djaz and Yemen serving in his army.® 

o ■ 

j] 

Mohl. V, p. 50. ,, 

i}A jjj ^ I jl aA /XA/ jjAili-AAaA 

3 Mohl. Small Ed. V. , p. 118.' 
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. TmB PABTHIANS.- 

• ♦ 

Coming to the times St the* Parthians, we leam from Ma- 
^oudi,^ that during the times of the Muluk-ut-taw&if 
vnAJ rjkl I kJ j!U) oi Persia, «.e., during the periods of the Parthian 
rule of Persia, when the country was divided into petty king- 
doms, Arabia was under Persian sway. The^|pngs of Hirah 
(S at the time were of the family of Jozimeh 
This Persian rule 'over Arabia continued in the time of 
Ardeshir Babegdn and Sh&pur. During the Parthian period, 
the Arabs occasionally invaded the Persian territories of IrSq. 
One of suchiinvasions was in the time of Jauzar bin Sabour 
(jyjU y^)-) Jauzar is the . same as the Parthian 

ruler Godarz According to Perceval, they took 

(advantages of the internal quarrels of the Parthian kings and 
invaded Ir^q imder their prince Khaufar. They were* helped 
by the Armeens. At times, the Arab princes of Heirah 
fought under Parthian banners against the Emperors of Romo.® 
According to Tabari (II, 2), they were long in possession of 

Yemitma in central Arabia. 


^ X 

THE SASSANIANS. 

A good deal of the history of tfie relations between the 
ancient Persians and the Arabs in the 
anS^tho ’Sassanian times has been woven, as it were, 

Hairat acoordmg round the name of the Arab cit^f Hir^at* 
to the Pahlavi a m * 

Shatrolha-i-Airan. gpoken of as Hairat J JJ) in the Pahlavi 

Shatroiha-i-Airdn. There we read : ** Shapuhar of Ardashir 

•founded the city of Hairat. !^e appointed Mitroz&d who was 

, , % . 9 , . ■ — 

V liCa^oudi par Barier de Meynard, Vol. Ill, p. 151. 

• 2 Bssai sur 1* Histoire des Arabes, Vol. II p. 8. 

* s Kumeir’s Persian Empire, p. 282. • 
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ihe lord-nuuK^er of Haiiat (to mle^ pyer the district of the 
T&ziks.” * This Hoirat of the Pahlavi book is the Hint (I 
ot Aboulfeda.^ According to Onsle^, “ Heiihh eng^TB a pure 
air and is one farsang distant from Cufa.”> As said by 
Einneir, its foundation has been attributed to Aleraniliw the 
Great, from whose name it was for some time known ua Alexan- 
dria — one of the many Alexandiias he had founded. Then “ it 
became the fisidence of a dynasty of Arabian princes, who 
fought under the Parthian banners against the Emperors of 
Borne. It is also known in histoi^ under the general appella- 
tion of Almondari after the name of Almondar (the Almondaitis 
of Procopius) distinguished in the wars of Noshirwdn and 
Justinian.” < According to Perceval,* its fodindation, has 
been attributed by some to Nebuchadnazzar, who founded it 
with his Arab war-prisoners. According to lifrigoudi,* Tob&a 
Abu Elarib, who invaded the country of Iraq during the reign 
of the Parthian king Jauzar bin Sabour (Qudrez 
added to the Arab population of the city, as he had made it 
the head-quarter of the wounded and the sick of his army. 
Prom all the above accounts, we see that the foundation of 
this great Arab centre has been attributed to various great 
men of the past, amd that, latterly, it was Shapour of Ardeshir 
who re-founded it or made it more prosperous. <^^e above 
Pahlavi book says, that Shapour appointed one Mtrozdd as 
its governor.. I think, that this name Mitroz&d is the older 
form of Maharak (Naush) Z&d (i^l^ lAP '-Ot*) of the Sh&h- 
n&meh, whose daughter Shapour, the son of Ardeshir 
(Ardeshir Babig&n), had married. 

y * ^ 

A 

1 Shatrastftni-i Hairat Shapuhari Artadiirftii kard avash MitrazAdi 
Hairat marzp&n var*i- TazikA bar A gmnArd. 

(Vide my AiyAdgar-i-zaristAn. Shatroiha-i-Airan, p. 76). 

6 Text of Beinaud et Slane, p- 299. 

2 Ousely’s Oriental Geography, 66. ^ 

4 Kinneir’a Persian Empires, p. 282., 

6 Essai sur V Histoire des Arabes, par A. P. Caussin de Perceval^ 
Vol. II, pp* 1-8. 

8 Ma^oudi, traduit par Barbier de Idaynard, III, p. 226. 
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tShapur 11, the grandson of Hormazd, the son of Narsi, wans 

Shapur II (A D. posthumous child of his father. On the 
^09-370) and the death ^f Hormazd (Hormisdas, II, 302-309), 
his son Azar Narsi succeeded him, but was 
deposed within a year. Azar Narsi was succeeded by his 
brother Hormazd, who was imprisoned. The third son of 
Hormazd, who was blinded, had a son bom to him after his 
death. This posthumous child was Shapur (Shapur II). In 
firct, he was born a king and his whole life was a ruling life. 
'The Arabs, taking advantage of his minority, committed 
several raids, but Shapur, whose reign was a glorious reign for 

Persia, when he grew up, punished them sufficiently well. 

o 

It is believed that some of the real events in relation to the 
.Arabs, which had occurred in the reign of some early Sas- 
sanian rulers, have been transferred by Firdousi to his reign, 
<and some romantic tales have been added. However, as the 
story given by Firdousi and others goes, there had arisen an 
Arab principality in Mesopotamia at some distance from the 
western banks of the Tigris in the later days of the Prathian 
kings. Hatra or A1 Hadr was its capital. Its ruins are said 
to be still standing about 40 miles south of Mosul and 200 
Hules nor^ of Bagdad. TILir was the Arab ruler of 

•the principality in the time of Shapur. He carried on raids 
during Shapur’s minority, and, at one time, even carried off a 
Persian princess, said to be the aunt of Shapur and married 
her. Malikah ( ) was the name of the daughter that was 
bom to them. When Shapur came to the age of 26, he march- 
ed against T&ir who is spoken of as the king of the Ghass&ni-" 
ans Tdir was defeated and he fled. The "’Arabs 

fihut themselves up in a fort in Yemen where they were beseiged. 
The above mentioned Malikah, one day, seeing Shapur from 
* the fort wall, fell in love with him and secretly sent a message, 
4 »ying, that if Shapur pron^^ to marry hei she would open 
'the fort gate to his army. Shapur consented, the gate was 
•opened, and the fort taken. Shapur married her. One 



ii(^t, ialie comi^ained of a little pain on^ a part iirf her body^ 
and Shapor found in the morning, tlmt it^.i7as the soft leaf of 
a. flower that erased her soft skin and gave hcfl pain. Eo- 
was turprised at the great delicacy <$ her skin,' and asked her,.. 
M to what food she was fed upon by her father, which pro» 
duped so soft a skin. She described the delicacies she wasi 
brought upon. Shapur thought to himself : “ E she« in spite'"' 
of all the tender care of her father for her health and nourish* 
meiit, proved traitress to him, she may very likely prove the 
same to me.” Beguiled by such a thought, he put her to- 
death. Firdousi says that Shapur was called Shapur Zu’l 
Akt&f (t.e., Master of Shoulders), because he, as a sort of 
.punishment, dislocated the shoulders of the Arabs from their 
spine.* 

Yazdagard, the son of Shapur III, was a bad king. Sc^ when 

Behramgour and ® l*oy who was named Behram (Behramgour)' 
theAraba was bom to him, the ministers thought it 

advisable that the prince, their future monarch, may be 
brought' up under different associations elsewhere far, away 
from those of the king. They therefore advised the king to 
bring up the child in foreign clime. From among the- 
different friendly or feudatory kings, Manzar, the king of the 
Arabs, was chosen as the ward of the prince, whe* was then 
four years old. Another writer gives the following version :: 
The children of Yazdagard did not live long, but died soon after 
Inrth. So, he was- advised to -send his prince Behram to a 
dry salubrious climate. As Arabia had such a climate, the- 
young prince was sent there. Firdousi refers in more than one 
* jdace- tcf the brilliancy of Canopus in .Arabia due to its dry 
climate. In the accounts of the love of Boudabah for Zal,^ 
of that of Soud&beh ^ for her step-son Shiavakhs, and of: 

* yys caf eU& V. <7*51 

* i:f*i ji Lfri'* j Owl? ^ V * 

HohlL p. 266. • , 

* tif4i y l wA V - . 

ittii., II, p. 203. 
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jBejuii and Maiijjeh,jwhi&i|^ the star Canopus is referred to, it i# 
s^ken of as the Canopus of Yemen, because of its appearinjp 
very brilliant in the dry wt^ther of Yemen. 

Behram grew up in Arabia as a bold young prince and thent 
desired to see his father. Manzar therefore sent him to the royal' 
•court in the company of his son NoamSn. Behram soon got 
displeased with the treatment he received from his father and 
returned to the court of the Arab king, Manzar. On the death 
of Yazdazard, the grandees of the court gave the throne to one 
Khusm who had no claim to it by descent, and set aside 
Behram, fearing lest he also may turn out as bad as his father. 
Thereupon, Behram, with the help of an Arab army, supplied 
by ]VIanzar, marched against Persia. The Arab army consisted 
of Arabs known as Shaibans ( ) or Sabeans and Kabti&ns 
jyUliM ). The Arab king, Manzar, on behalf of Behram and the 
Persian grandees, settled the question of succession amicably, 
and Behram was given the throne. Behram rewarded liberally 
the Arab king and his son Noaman, who then returned to their 
country. 

According to Ma<^oudi,3 after the rule of the successors of Saba 

^ ^ . and of the early Tob&as, there followed a 

line of several kings, many of whom went" 

through various vicissitudes of fortune. Then, there came* 

to the throne one Zou Now&s ( ji), who persecuted, 

tormented and burnt the Christians living in his country. 

Nejdshi a Christian king of Abyssinia 

A1 I|absheh), thereupon invaded Yemen vi& N&si and ZaiUa 

Cr*^) whidi were his sea>ports. On being defeated^ he 

committed suicide by drowning himself, and then, the Abyssi-- 

nian general Aiykt { Jsbjl ) ruled over Yemen for 20 years. But 

he was killed by Abrahat Alashran who then ascended ther 

•_ . « „ ' •- . ■ 

" ' m i ~~ 

Ibid,, 111, p. 310. 

• a Ma^oudi par B de Meynard III, pp. 157 iTfc seq. 
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^heoHe. The Abyssimaa king, on h^foing this, got enraged and 
swore by the name of Christ, that (a) he would knock the fore* 
head of the usurper, (6) spill his bl^d, and (e)*tread under his 
ieet the land of Yemen. Abrahat, knowing this, got afndd. So, 
to avoid and win over his rage, he got his front hair out and 
placed them in an ivory box, collected his own blood in a vasei 
.And filled a sack with the soil of Yemen. He sent these to the 
.Abyssinian king and apologized for his conduct. He wrote to 
the king, that to free him from his oath of revenge which* he 
had taken, he had sent the above three things mentioned by 
him in his oath, so that, he may have the hair of his head cut 
.off, spill his blood and tread over the soil of Yemen. By this 
Artifice, he appeased the wrath of the Abyssiniafi king. At this 
time, there reigned in Persia, Kob4d, the father of Noshirwftn 
i(Ghosroes I). 

In the 40th year of the reign of Noshirwdn, Abrahah invaded 
the country of Mecca. Abou Bighal of the tribe of Takif, who o 
guided him, died on the way between T&yif and Mecca. He 
was buried there. It is said that, later on, pilgrims passing by 
his tomb often threw stones at it, to show their disgust at his 
.conduct of being a party in the invasion of Kab&a. The tomb 
.of one Ibadi also got a similar treatment. The Abyssinians con- 
tinued in Yemen for a number of years with Abiuhah and his 
heirs. Abrahah was succeeded by his son Yaksoum, who, in turn, 
was succeeded by his brother Masrouk whose mother was of 
the family of Zi Yezan (io^ (5 a). A son of this Zi Yezannamed 
-Saif once went to the court of the Boman Kaisar 

to ask his help against the Abyssinians who had occupied Yemen. 
And #ho were under Masrouk. The Boman Emperor refused it 
.on the ground, that Saif and his Arabs being Jews and the 
Abyssinian king a Cihristian, he could not, as a Christian, help a 
Jew against a Christian. Thereupon, Saif went to Noshirw&n, 
the king of Persia md implored help on the ground of a kind of 
celationship, m., the. relationship of white skin, meaning that 
the Arabs were white-coloured like the Persians, while the 
Abyssinians were black-coloured. Noshirw&n promised him 
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hdpi but his wars with the Jftomians and other peojde iaeTente<f>* 

him from fnlfflling the promise. Then, some time after, SalfV 
smi, Ma’di Kuib, went to tj^e court of Noshirw&n and renewed 
his father’s appeal for help. Noshirwfin lent him m army, 
made up from oximinal prisoners in his country and led by 
Wahr&z Ol^j) general of Dailam, saying, that if the 
army was defeated and killed it would not matter much. His 
tro<^ got into boats from a port called Obolah, which stood- 
on the site of modem Basrah. The transports came to the 
coast of Hadraumaut to a place named Masoub. After the 
disembarkment of the troops, Wahr&z set fire to the transports - 
in order to let the soldiers understand that they must tiy to- 
win ; otherwise* if defeated, there were no means of escape. 
Maooudi quotes an Arab poem on this subject, wherein the 
poet speaks of the Iranian soldiers as the men of Sassan-* 
(^,UU hjj). 

» 

The two armies— one of Masrouk with about 100,000 Abyssi- 
nian soldiers, and others and another of Saif with Persian troops 
under Wahr&z-^met on a battle-field. Masrouk, the king of' 
Yemen was first mounted on an elephant. 'When the two 
armies met, he got down from the elephant and mounted 
a horse. Tl)pn he got down from the ho^ and mounted a 
camel. Theit, he again dismounted from the camel and mounted 
an ass. He did all these to show his contempt for the Peraian 
army, whom, on account of their having come in boats from the' 
sea-side, he took to be mere sailors. He meant to say and to- 
show, that they were not worthy of a fight from the back of an 
elephant, a horse pr a camel but were worthless, only woathy ef 
a fight from the back of an ass. 'Wahr&z took all this for a good 
omen and said to his men, that tdl that showed that he will° 
gradually fail from a higher state to a lower state. In the 
end, Masrouk’s army of Yemen including the Abyssinians was<^ 
defeated and Masrouk himself wfts killed. 

One of the conditions which Notiiirw&n imposed upon Ma’di 
Karib for helping him was, that the Persiuis were fr&e to marry 



*.Arab ymvum of Yemen, bat that t^e Arabs should not ihairy 
Persiim women. Ma’di Elarib also agreed to give a Hbute to 
Penda. Wahrftz placed a crown on^he head of ]!i£i.*di Eaiib as 
'the Iring of Yemen. Wahr&z left in Yemen a garrison oi Persian 
troops. The Abyssmian role, i.e., the role of the Abyssinians 
with Abrahah and his successors as rulers, lasted for 72 years. 

■ This happened in the 45th year of the reign of NoshirW&n. This 
attempt of Ibe Persians to free the Yemen Araba— the Himari- 
tes, the descendants of Himir — ^from the tyranny of Ihe 

Abyssinian mlers, has been sung by Arab poets. Ma^oudi 
. quotes some Arabic verses, wherein the Persian soliders, who 
fought against the Abyssinians (is^LasJI) have been spoken 
.of as heroes of the race of Sassan (oUU JL3).^ In the above 
battle, Wahr&z had, knocked down, with a well-shot arrow, a 
-superb red ruby which Hasrou^ had put on, on his forehead. 

' This feat of archery is referred to in the above poem. An Arab 
poet, named Abou Ab&dah al Bahtari has, a « 

.Icmgtime after this event, referred to this Persian victoiy, in a 
poem which he addressed to a Parsee nobleman of Persia. He 
Addresses him and asks him to remember the above noble deed 
of Noshirw&n. It seems from this poem, that Aden 
. together with Sana’S. ( (m-a ) took part against the Persians in 
•.this war.t f 

This victory established Ma’di Karib as king over all the Arabs 
.-And even over the Abyssiniaos who lived there in great numbers. 
ijSome time after, the Abyssinians ttoacherously killed Ma’di 
E^b. Thereupon, the officer whom Wahr&z had left in Yemen 
.at the,i.head of the Persian garrison, hastened with his tro^ to 
the -town and driving away the Abyssinians occupied it and 
informed Wahr&z who was then at &bd&yaa Ctesiph<m) 

•with Noshirw&n, of toe event. Wahr&z, with the permission of 
his royal'mastor, at once started with 4,000 cavalry vid the lanfl 
•route, to re-estaUish oi^der in Yemen. The order given to toil 
Awnd of cavalry was to kill all toe Abyssinians, and also all 

1 Ma 9 oudi par Ba^ier, da Jdaynord 111, pp. 197-64. 
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-tbose whdie troolly or crispy hair * showed them to have a miy! 
-tore of blao^ negro ( blood. Wahr&z came, conquered 
and ruled over Yemen jnithe name of Noshirw&n. He died 
-there and his son Noushjftn ( succeeded him. Then« 

•on Noushjan’s death another governor named SabhSn 
■came from Persia. His successors who, one after another, 
governed* there, were Ehnizfid a son of the above 

^Sabh&n whose name is not given, Marzb&n, who was a member 
-of the royal family, Khur Khosro j^) who was bonvin 
Yemen, and Biid&n, son of Sassan ( 

The above account shows, that, (a) at first there ruled in 
Yemen the tfahtanides, t.e., the descendants of an Arab 
progenitor Kathtan, and (b) then, for about 80 years, the Christian 
Abyssinians, and then (c) the Zoroastrian Persians. The Persian 
rule continued till the time of Prophet Mahomed, of whom it is 
eaid, that he took pride for having been bom during the time of 
the rule of Noshirw&n Adal (Noshirw&n the Just). 

It appears from Pirdousi, that Noushirw&n had, besides the 
Arabs in the further south, closer relations with the Arabs of 
the north. It seems that there, some Arab tribes lived under 
the suzerainty of the Romans and some under that of the 
Persians, dhiese two tribes or sections fought among them- 
edves, and then, appealing to their respective sovereigns for help 
■created causes of quarrq) between the Romans and the Persians. 
The chief of the Arabs under the Persian sway was Manzar, the 
Almondar of the Romans. The chief of the other tribes, who ■ 
lived under the Roman sway and was known as the Oassans, 
-was Arethas. On the south of Palmyra, there existed a large 
l^raziug-ground in the midst of a desert. The Arabs under Manzar 
■claimed it as belonging to their tribe who giased their cattle 

^ — 

1 Ih the PaUavi trsudstion of the 9th chapter of the Ta 9 ns(S. 10),a 
conuaeiitator Mahviadat is quoted aa saying that the Arabs had a parti- 
■edar .way (d&td) of keeping tite curls (giswar) of hir. (Spiegel’s Fah|. 
ya(fmp>79- Pr. Paver’s Pahl, version of yaena IX, p. 10^ 
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HkfiK from old times. The Boman Aia]^ claimed it 'as their owit..^* 
When Noshirw&n during one of his oirouits in his dominions wa» 
at Mad&ymi* )> the modem C(^phon, Manzar (mw him, ; 

and complained about the Arabs under the Boman rule. Thia 
led to a var with the Bomans. Thus, the Arabs were ohe of the-' ' 
causes of the wars between the Persians and the Bomans. 
As ^d above, these wars weakened the Persians %nd the- 
Bomans. The Arabs on the other hand, fighting on both the 
' sid^, learned the art of war from both the countries and gsdoed. 
in strength and intelligence, which, when they got united,,, 
under the temporai and spiritual leadership of the Prophet, 
stood them in good stead. It was at about this time that the- 
old Arab poetry began to be somewhat influen&d by outside- 
countries, among which one was Persia. 

Arabian poetry, though the product of the 'soil of Arabia, and 
Influence of Rome connected with the indigenous earijr 

and Persia upon civilization of Yemen, was affected by some- 
Arab poetry. outside influence at the time when the clans 

of Yemen dispersed, and when, later on, they formed two 
kingdoms in the North — ^the kingdom of Ghassan which fell 
under the sway of the Kaisar (Cessar) of Byzantine Borne and 
the kingdom of Hira, which fell under the sway of |Cesr (Chos^ 
roes) of Persia. Lady Blunt, while speaking on uhe subject,, 
says : “ It was through the medium of the two rival Courts of 
the north that the poets of Arabia got indirectly their know* 
ledge of the world outside . . . . Faith echoes of the res*^ 

plendent imperial names «re to be heard in the Arabian poetry^. 
® J2 £ : - 

i For an account of the war between the Roman Emperor Justinian^ 
and the Persian Emperor Noshirwan, vide Gibbon’s ’’.Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” Chap. XLII. Edition of 1844, Vol. III. 

8 MadSyanpl. of Madineh, ( ) i.e., aoity. As the city was situ- 

ated on both sides of the river, it wag known by the pidral form, meaning; 
the city made up of two cities on both sides of the river. According 
to the Pahlavi Shatroih&-i Airan, it was called Ctesiphon because it wa» 
founded by one Tus of Sifkan. Thus, the name appears to be an abbre*- 
viated form: of Tus-i Sifkin. Fufe my tranidation of the PaJ^vi teat. 
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^at aro' jMhoes (Bdy/ooming fin afar and received at 

" cienOi^ hand.’’i a ' 

^ According *to Eirdousi, in the time of Horiiiazd, the son of 
lib>rmazd,the eon Noshirw&n, about ten years after his acces- 
* ,of Ifoshirwan. ^ throne, an Arab army com- 

manded by Abbas and Amr, invaded that portion of Meso- 
potamia irhich was ruled over by the Persians and from which 
annual tributes were gathered. This Arab army is said to 
ha^e come from the deserts of Arabia with lances and to have 
•devastated a good part of the fertile dominions on the banks 
•of the Euphrates, which were under Persian rule. According to 
Macoudi, it was the Arabs o^ the tribes of Kahtan^ and Madd 
in Yemen whoainvaded the Persian territories. As his country 
was invaded by the Turks also from another direction, Hormazd 
had to make peace with the Arabs. 


IKhosru Parviz. 


When Khosru Parviz was hard pressed at the hands of 
Behram Chobin, he wanted to ask the help 
of the Arabs, 3 but his father Hormazd 
prevented him from doing so. The reasons which Hormazd gave 
for his refusal were these : They had not sufficient means 
both of men and money. Again, Khosru had not taken much 
interest in the welfare of the Arabs, in return of which he 
•could ask their help. So there was no chance of any substan- 

1 ** The Seven golden Odes of Pagan Arabia,” knoivn also as the 
Moallakat, by Lady Anne Blunt. Introduction, p. x. 

‘2 According to Macoudi (11, 243-44), some traced the origin of the 
''Yun&nis, i.6., the Greeks, from one Yunln, the brother of Kahtan, who 
founded the tribe of Kahtan. Yunan had some differences with his 
brother, so he left Yemen and proceeded with his family and fq^lowens 
>to the West to the country of Greece (called Yun&n after his name). His 
Arabic language, lost by degrees its purity, and, then, its existence in the 
(new country. Another tradition says, that Alexander the Great also was 
descended from the above Kahtftn. Some Arabs, who occupied one of 
} cities imder the rule of the Romans, left the city and founded a new 
of those wh(f had come from jTemen. It is from these Arabs of 
Yemen that Zoul-Kemein or Alexander is taken to have descended. 
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tial help* from the Arabs. It would be better to ask the help* ^ 
of the Romans. However, later on, dtjring the Persian king’s- 
flight, Kais, son of Harith, helped him and gave hincb food and 
the help of a guide. ^ 

XI. 

THE PERIOD AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST 
OF PERSIA. 

As pointed out by Prof. Darmestcter, when Alexander con-^ 
quered Persia, the conquest was more material than intellectual. 
Greece instead of influencing Persia, was influenced by it. He 
says : Alexander a persise la Gr^ce, il n’a pas hellenise la 
Perse. In the case of the conquest of Persia bjr the Arabs 
also, the case was to some extent similar. Persia was conquered 
materially, but not intellectually. The Iranians, instead of 
being Arabianised, Iranianized the Arabs to some extent. The 
Arabs took a good deal from the science, art and literature of 
Persia. To illustrate the great influence of ancient Persia upon 
Arabia, we may refer to the influence of the Arabs upon the 
West in the early times of their rise and to the later influence 
of Mahomedanism. Though Mahomedanism has spread over a 
larger area of the world now than before, its influence is not 
so great now as it was then. At one time, the Arab Universi- 
ties in Spain were seats of learning to which the th|^n learned 
worid turned for culture and higher education. The reason was, 
that besides possessing the zeal, ardour and industry of a new 
rising people, they had, as it were, the accumulated experience 
of their contact with the civilizations of the Romans and the 
Persians. With their downfall, the* two latter empires lost 
*^ex^in^any influence on the outside, countries. Again, on the 
downfall of the Sassanian empire, the Arabs made a permanent 
stay in their country and began acquiring fresh experience and 
knowledge of their accumulated leaminjg of centuries. This* 
long contact with the Ir^p^a:^, both bef ora and after the 

1 Coup d*GDil sur I’Histoire de la Perse, par James Darmesteter' 
(1885), p 21 J V ^ / 
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• oonquest, gave them a*good deal of culture. A recent writjr^ 
referring to the later d^line of Arab influence in Central Asia^ 
says : — “ I'his contemporary religious fanaticism, however, does 
not play the cultural rSle which it did when Mahometanism 
was introduced into this region in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
as a rival to the earlier Christianity influences of Buddhism 
and thg well-de\'elopcd local animistic religion. At that time> 
under the influence, of Iranian culture, Mahometanism 
meant also the development of science and art, literature and 
architecture. The present theologians of Turkt'stan have 
banished from their religion every thing which is not in accord- 
ance with strict devotion and asceticism. In a way, they play 
the role of C^lvanists in the Mahometan world. 

Though the new religion of Mahomed overthrew the religion 
of Zoroaster, that new religion itself was pervaded by a good 
deal of Zoroastrianism. Prof. Darmesteter thus speaks on the 
subject: ^‘However, if one sees it closely, ho secs that the 
national element has disappeared more from the surface than 
from thc^ bottom, and that Persia, in accepting the stranger (f.e.^ 
the new' religion) has transformed it more than being itself trans- 
formed, that she has adapted its life and its new faith to the 
hereditary customs and traditions and it is not without reason 
that for mass of the Mussulman people, Persia is any 
thing but Islam. In reality, the Islam of Persia is not 
Islam. It is the old religion of Persia, encircled with 
Musulman formulae.’' The question of the influence of the 
Iranian 
enter in 


1 The Turks of Central Asia in History and at the present day, by 
14. H. Caaplicka, p. 28. 




A FEW PARSEE NlRANGS {INCANTATIONS 
OR RELIGIOUS FORMULA). 

( Read on 27th August 1910. ) 


Introduction. 


I. 

The other day, Thursday, the 14th August 1919, 1 was hearing 
at our University (Sir Gowasjee Jehangir)’ 
Convocation Hall, one of the interesting and 
learned Wilson Philological Lectures delivered by our esteemed 
colleague. Father Zimmermann. While discoursing on the subject 
of the.Athrava Veda, which contains many Vedic incantations, 
charms, amulets or prayers of exorcism, he said, that the litera- 
tures of many ancient nations referred to some kind of charms, 
amulets, incantations or religious formulas to keep off or . to 
exorcise evils. He quoted an incantation of that kind from the 
Athrava Veda, wherein the worshipper asked certain evils to 
be away, to be oflP, to be destroyed. That incantation reminded 
me of a similar incantation in the Vendidd.d of the Parsis. The 
next day, or the day after, I drew his attention to an Avesta 
incantation. Father Zimmermann’s above lecture and a further 
consideration of the matter have suggested to me the subject of . 
this evening’s paper. I propose handling, before the Society 
under the general head of Ntramgs, the subject of incantations, 
charms, amulets, religious formulas, etc., which were believed 
, by some Parsees, of one age or another, to possess efficacy for 
the removal of evils, physical or mental. 


^ The Ehglish word * amulet ’ and its equivalents in other 
European languages (Lat. amvletum, Fr. amuleUe, Span. 
aniuletto) came from Arabic Aamd’iZ which word comes 
from an Arabic root haml, cJUa^ ».e., carrying. Then, it has 
come to mean something that ^ou carry over your person 
with a view to keep off an evil.” “ A am all korftn suspended 
from the neck as a preservative is spoken of as a ham&’il. 


1 Steingass. 
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The English word * taljpnan * and its equivalents of some ot)ier 
European languages also come from an Arabic word tUiswm or 
tiUam ( ) Gr. rcAct^ One need not conclude from these 
words, that the belief in amulets or talisman went to the West 
from the East, to Europe from Arabia after the Arab conquest 
of Spain and a great part of Europe. The ancient Egyptians, 
BomaSis, Greeks, Hebrews and even the early Christians had 
that belief. 

) 

The custom of wearing amulets is said to be almost as wide- 
spread as the human race itself.” During the last great war, 
there fought nations of different grades of civilization. There 
were soldiqjrs from the countries of the so-called dark continent 
of Africa as well as soldiers from the so-called j|;^ighly civilized 
countries of Europe and America, and as I told the Society 
at its last monthly meeting, in the great War Exhibitions held 
in England at Burlington House, there was, what is called “ the 
lighter side ” consisting of the collection of soldiers’ and 
saliors! mascots ” of all nations. ^ 

It is said on the authority of Mr. Doughty, that in Arabia 
there is hardly a child or animal which is not defended by some 
kind of amulets against evil eyes. The ancient Jews believed, 
that ou^ of every 100 deaths, 99 occurred from evil eyes and 
only one from natural causes.'^ 

In India, women put black marks on the temples of their 
3 hildren, so that the evil eyes of the onlookers may bo drawn 
away to the black spots on the face and not to the face itself. 
The putting, on of ornaments in ancient times is sinfilarfy 
connected with the idea of driving away evil eyes. ‘‘ In 
antiquity jewels were worn quite as much for protective as for 
decorative purposes, being supposed %d draw the attention of 

1 **The Folklore” of June iftfs gives a variety of charms and amulets 
carried over their persons by soldiers and sailors to protect themselves 
from risks. 

3 Hasting's Dictionary of the Bible (1900), p. 29* 
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the spirit from the wearer.”^ Even 4iow, we see many an 
amulet put in in ornamental lockets or in pretty forms of 
ornament. I remember noticing in Naples, that many a 
Neapolitan carried over their bodies some things recovered from 
the ruins of Pompei, set in some ornamental forms, to serve as 
amulets. Young lovers and beloveds carrying in their orna- 
mental lockets, locks of hair or miniatures of those whom they 
love or by whom they are loved, remind us that the idea o() 
wearing these lockets and the idea of putting on amulets, may be 
traced to the same origin. The sight of the lockets and the 
amulets may arouse in the minds of the wearers certain noble 
ideals — ^ideals of pure love, courage, patience, faitji in God or 
some Higher^ Power — which may bear them up, carry them 
forward in walks of life, inspire them, and lead them to 
thoughts of doing some good or of avoiding evil. Though we 
may be tempted to smile or laugh at some of these old beliefs, 
yet, when we reflc^ct, that, even at present, in our advanetd 
times, we indulge in some customs and beliefs, which, traced to 
their origin, point to the same idea, we are led to look at these 
old beliefs with a kind of toleration and sympathy. As long as 
they lead those who profess those beliefs to some higher 
thoughts, wo must look at them with sympathy, not qply from 
their standpoint, but from a general standpoint. You and I, 
we are neither putting on amulets or charms, nor are we going 
to recommend others to put them on, but when we see others 
of a different calibre of mind — or even when we see others of 
the same calibre of mind aS ourselves but differing from us in 
thoughts M* views on different occasions — putting on such charms 
or amulets which bear them up, keep them up, inspire them with 
higher thoughts for bearing difficulties or for daring deeds, we 
must look at them with a tolerant and sympathetic eye. Many 
a solidier in the last war, whose amulets and charms were 
exhibited in the last War Exhibition in England, must have 
been soothed at times of pain and difficulties, or encouraged 

^ Hasting's Dictionary of tho Dible (1909), p* 29 
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In fighting, or even. inspJIred for nobler deeds in his own limited 

• :sphere of Activity ; and thus, he may have done a piece of 
; aervice to you, to me, and to the country and Empire at largo 

by winning the war. Begging to^ be excused for' this rather 
long introduction, I now come to the subject proper , of my 
paper. ^ 

II. 

The word nirang is originally Pahlavi ^ S j from which 
it has passed into Persian \ ). It 

What is a nlrany. 

then passed into Parsi-Gujarati in the same 
form ( 4- It bears various meanings, most of them akin 

• or arising from one original idea. They are the following : — 

1. A religious formula or prayer to be recited at the end of 
some larger ])rayers. For example, wa hav(‘ the ntrangs to 
be recited after the Yashts. 

2. A religious formula to be recited with the performance of 
. a particular little ceremony or ritual. For ('xamph*, the nirang 

to be recited early in the morning with the application of cow’s 
urine on the exposed parts of the body. 

3. A religious formula to be recited on particular occasions 
for keeping away ordinary evils — evils both physical and mental. 

4. A religious formula to keep away evils corning or pro* 
ceeding from outside or from other persons, e.gr., evil eyes. 

5. A religious formula recited with a view to invoke some 

• • • 

good or success. . 

6. At times, the word is used for a ritual itself. For example 
the whole ritual, wherein the Yagna, Visparad, Vendidad, etc., 
are recited to consecrate bull’s urine, is called Nirang-din. Gene- 
rally speaking,* a nirang is a r^jligious formula, intended to bring 
some good or to keep off some evil from the persons who, 
uses it. Then, the word began to be used for a thing or thitigs, 
in connection with which the religious formula was recited. 
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For ezftmple, the Parsees even no^ speak of cow’s urine aa 
fitmng. The cow’s urine is applied tp the body with the recital 
of a ntrangy and from this fact, even the religious or technical 
term for cow’s urine is nturang. The special nimng or cow’a 
urine, which is consecrated with a long ceremony lasting for 
about eighteen days, is spoken of at times as miraf^g-din or * 
more properly ntrang-i-din, i.e., the ' nirang or cow’s urine- 
consecrated with religious ceremony or ritual. 

Looking to the old Iranian literature of different periods, we 
find that, at first, the nirangs were pure prayer-formulas recited 
on certain occasions for the removed of certain evils. That 
being the base, we find the word nirang used in the Pahlavi 
Vir&f-n&meh i with words for other larger liturgical prayers . 
and forms of ceremonies, such as Yazashna, Damn (Baj> 
Afringan. Latterly, the ntrangs or prayer-formulae, were 
accompanied by certain forms and rituals. , 

The Vir9,f-n3.meh speaks of the ntrangs or religion (nirang-i- 
dinik) as having been written both in the Avesta and Zend 
(Pahlavi). 2 Most of the ntrangs which we have now in the 
Parsee books as separate pieces of prayer-formulae are in 
Pahlavi or P3;zend more akin to Persian. The above referred 
to passage of the Virf-nd.meh shows, that some ntrangs eidsted 
' even in the Avesta language. The Pahlavi Ghosht-i-Frayana 
also speaks of Avesta ntrangs. It refers to such ntrangs for 
killing snakes (mar-i-pavan nirang-i Avesta bari zektelfind).^^ 
The same book refers to a nirang-i dinik, which was. used 
with a barsam-cutting^ knife by Dastur 6osht-i Fray&na to 
destroy^ Akht, a great sorcerer. The Pahlavi Vendidad® also 
speaks of such ntrangs, 

I VirSf-ndmeh, Chapter I, 26. 

a Ibid, II, 32. 

3 Chapter, V, 2. Hoshang-Haug Yir&f-nSmeh. p. 244. ^ 

4 Baraam- picking or Barsam-gat'hering knife (kard-i Barsam-chin. 

pavan nirang-i dinik). Chapter IV, 27. Ibid, p. 243. . ; 

4 Pavan denman nirang min lavin paitSk bara SaktaKinnishn (Pahlavsi ; 
Veudidad III, 14), i.ti to kill that (Nasurii) by the nirang mentionect j 
above. 
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I think, that the word nirang ( ) is oiigmidly the same 
in meaning as the word or nirui (P. jj^ ) i.e., strength or 

power. The same Pahlavi form ( ) can be read as nirang* 

and niruk. (Vide Dastur Hoshang’s plossaiial Index of the' 
Vendidadi p; 172). The prayer-formulaB, incantations, charms, 
rituals, etc., were called nirang (ntruA;) because they all gave* 
(mbntal) strength or power to those who resorted to them. 

The ntrangs or incantation prayers or religious formulas* 

of the Parsees may be divided into two- 
Glasses of JVIran^A , ^ • • ai. • 

classes: (1) those that are given in their 

modem prayer books and (2) those that are not given in their 
prayer books but are found in the later Revayets and other mis- 
cellaneous writings. The first are pure religious formulas 
recited with or without other^ regular Avesta prayers, ‘and 
with very little or no ritual or form. Some of them may be 
taken as pure incantations, i.e., pure prayer-formulas, for the 
removal or suppression of physical or mental evils, and aa 
such can be recited by any person, even by a person of refined 
but religious-minded views. The second class of nirangs 
which are not found in prayer-books, formv amulets or eharms. ^ 
They are sj:>kcn of as t&viz (^^*5 ) i.e., amulets. They are 
written on pieces of paper and are kept on the body or applied 
or used as directed. This second class of nirangs may be* 
divided into various cls/sses. 

1. Those that are believed as curatives, i.e., as cures for 

physical complaints or diseases. ^ ^ 

2. Those that are believed as curatives for mental evils 
which have been already caught, as the result of the influence 
of demons, sorcerers or evil persons. 

3. Those that are believed as mere preventives from all' 
evils, whether physical or mentai. They are, as it were, charms 
of that class, the like of which were found on the bodies of 

t ' ' 

soldiera of all imtionalities daring the last war and which were 
exhibited in the War Exhibition above referred to. 
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* To-day, I will speak of the of the first class, i.c., those 

^that are foiind iii the Khordeh Avesta, the •small Avcsta 
'Which forms the common prayer bfcok of the Parsees. In old 
•Parsee prayer book manuscripts they are given in Avesta 
characters, with their ritual, here and there, in Persian charac- 
vters and language. ^ 


Before giving here the ntrayigs, which are spoken of c^s ntrqngs 


. A ntranrj from 
• the Vendidad cor- 
r^pondinj? to an 
Athravn Veda in- 
cantation. 


in the books in which they are found, I will 
give here two Avesta ntrangs , , which are 
embodied in the Vendidad, but w'hich, 
though not named as siich^ can be taken 


to be Avesta ntranys — ntrangs of the land 
of the Athrava Veda incantations. The first occurs in the 


.20th chapter XX, 7, of the V^ciulidad, and runs thus : 





0 Sickness ! I t(dl thee, lie gone. 0 Death ! I tell thee, be gone 
0 Pain! I tell thee, begone. 0 Fever! I tell thee, begone 

0 Sarana (headache) ^ ! I tell thee, be gone. 0 Sarastya! 

1 tell thee, be gone. 0 Azana ! I tell thee, bo gone. 0 
Azahva ! I tell thee, be gone. 0 Kurugha!#! tell thee 
be gone. 0 Azhivaka ! I tell thee, be gone* ! O 5uruka, I tell 
thee, be gone. 0 Astairya ! I tell thee, be gone. O Aghashi 
I tell thee, be gone. 


The sacred prayer of Kemna Mazda (Vend. VIII, 21) recited 
several times by the Parsees during the day, 
while untying and tying their kusti (sacred 
thread) also contains a few sentences which 
can be taken as another ntrang or incantation to keep off evil. 
It runs .thus : 


* An(Jlher Avesta 
incantation. 




1 This and others that follow are various physical and mental diseases, 
ithe exact modern equivalents of which it is rather difficult to detremine. 
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Translation. 

'O Dae\^ ! Be off. 

(.) ye of the seed of the UaSvas ! Be off. 

0 ye shown by the Daevas ! Be off. 

0 Ye following the Daevas ! Be off. 

0 D|uj ! Be off. 

0 Druj ! Run away from here, 
t O Djuj ! Run further away from here. Run away to 
the north. 

IV. 

The first thing that an orthodox Parsec had to do on leav- 
ing his bed in the morning was to recite an 
♦ho ^ppHoSn of Ashem Vohu (a short prayer in praise of 
/jaoniez ^ or cow’s purity and pietj^) near the bed itself and 
then to untie and re- tic with the recital of 
fts proper prayer-formula (nirang4 kustV) his sacred thread. 
The next immediate thing to be done was the application of tin; 
cow’s or the goat’s urine, with the recital of its proper nitmuj 
or prayer-formula. The nirang for the application of this 
Gaomez called Nirang-i-ab-i zar {j) wT ^^3) i or Nirang-i 

Dast-shoi w/j j^i). 2 

■ % 

The urine of a cow is generally spoken of as ab-i- zar, i.e., 
the golden or the yellow water. It was so called on account of 
its colour, or perhaps, because its application to the body with 
its proper prayer-formula was held to be very useful and 

1 Vide Dr. Eiigoix Wilhelm’s paper “On the Use of Beef’s U«ine, • 
according to the precepts of tlie Avesta and oh Similar Customs with 
Other Nations,” printed and published by Maneckji Barjorji Minoeher 
Homji at the Bombay Samachar Press (1889). Dr. Wilhelm at first 
discusses the various passages of the Avesta which refer to the use of 
cows’s urine and then gives an account of its use among different nations, 
by some of whom it instill used as a^qpiedy or purifieant. 

3 I.e., the ntrang for washing the hands.. It has received this 
alterhative or additional name from the fact that it is recited witli the 
•application of cow’s urine early in the morning before washing one s 
liands and face. . 
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important from a r^gioos poipt of view. In the Avestar 
(Vend. IX, 14; XIX,. 21, 22) it is spoken of* as gao-matea- 

o<?)' from’ gao nr cow and maker- 

urine' ( %ir ) from Av. jfi (Pahl. Pers: 

Sans. ( firf ) Lat. ming-ere) to sprinkle, to mak^ water. The* 
Parsees generally speak of it as nirang, because it is a|»plied 
with the recital of a ntrang or a prayer-formula. Of all other 
things connected with the niranya or the recital of religious 
formulae, it is especially called so, because upto a few years ago» 
its application was general. In the Parsee prayer-books, its 
prayer-formula was given in the very commehcement, after the 
Ahunavar and Ashem Vohu prayers. All Parsee children were 
expected to know it by heart. In Bombay, the custom^^now-a- 
days, is not generally observed. But the mofussil Parsees 
and most of the clergy still observe it. The Avesta speake 
only pf cow’s urine, but now-a-days for ordinary application to- 
the exposed parts of the body early in the morning on leaving 
bed, even a goUt’s urine is used, if that of the cow is not 
available. 


I give here the prayer-formula as given in the Avesta charac- 
ters in Parsee prayer books. ^ 




; - ----- ' - ! 

*1 Viie Khordeh Avista in Avesta characters by Framji Minooheherjl 
Dastur Jamasp Asajina (1881) p. 10. Vide Spinel’s Khordeh Avesta^ 
translated by Bleek (1864) (Prayer on taking the oow-ur^) p. 3. 
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(Pmndalion . — ^May Shait&n be defeated. May Ahiim^n and 
3iis deeds and actions be aocuAsed. May his accursed deeds and 
jtctions never r^h me. May^thirty-three Aneshasparads (and) 
D&dftx Ahnra' Mazda, (who is always) victorious and holy, come 
to my help. 

The language and the contents of this prayer-formula show 
it to be a nfhch later composition. The language is Persian. 
The ^ of the word Shaitiin ( Satan ) a later form of 

ShMft&n ( fOOOO ) also points to a very late composition 

of the prayer-formula. Again, when we know, that according 
to the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, the Amesh&spantas are 
always known to* be seven (including Ahura Mazda himself), 
this speaks of their number as thirty-three, mixing 

them up lyith the thirty-three Yazatas. 

As to how the urine may be applied to the different exposed 
^portions of the body, later ritualistic writings give injunctions as 
follows : — ^The giomez or ntrang is first to be held in the hoi* 
low of the hand, and then the ntrang (the above Persian prayer- 
formula) is to be recited. Then the Srosh-Bdrj is to be recited, 
wherein, with the recital of the first Ahunavar or Yath& Ahfi 
Vairyd, it is to be applied on the right hand ;'with the recital of 
^the second on ^e left hand ; with that of the third on the face, 
with that of the fourth on the right foot ; and with the recital 
•of the last or the fifth Ahunavar on the left foot. The Srosh- 
Baj is then to be finished and then the hands and face may be 
washed with wateir. It is only after the observance of this 
ritual that an orthodot Parsee can touch other utensils ^d « 
things.^ ’ . 

1 We see from the ntrang itself, that there is no mention of the cow’s 
urine in it. A Zoroeustrian is asked in the Vendid&d, to be up from hie . 
bed with the crowing of the cook, to wash his. face, and to kindle the 
fire of the family hearth, which was^oovered over with ashes at the 
close of the previous night before going to bed. Hie washing of the 
faoe' ii^ to bh preceded with on application of cow’s urine vdiich was 
held in ancient Iran to be a purifier. In the nfrong, the worshipper prays 
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The ntrang or prayer-formula given in the prayer-books nexfc 
to that of the nt^ang4-ah-i-zar is the Nirang-i 
Nirang-i. Kusti the prayer-formula%r putting on 

the sacred shirt. ^ It is ordinarily known as Ahura Mazda 
Khud&c prayer and is held to be the most important prayer 
by the Parsees, because it is the prayer, which a Zoroastrian 
child has, next to Yathd Ahu Vairyo and Ashem VoJifi prayers, 
to learn by heart before being admitted into the fold, 
with the investiture of the sacred shirt and thread (sudreh 
kfisti), and which every Parsee has to recite while tying 
and untying his sacred thread several times during the day. 
It is spoken of as a nirang or ^ 

In the Pazend Text, 3 ft is spoken of as nti\i.ng-ku8ti bastan 

the 1 

of putting bn kusti. 

I give below this Nirang-i-kusti with ife translation. 


0 








.J 




to exorcise or to keep away Ahriman and his deeds and actions. In this 
connection one may notice that ghosts that hover over, this earth, are 
according to the Parsee belief, generally the participants of Ahriman or the 
Evil Spirit, and it was, and, to a certain extent, it is even now, believed 
that in your night travels, if you are overtaken by a ghost, the elBcacious 
remedy is to make water immediately, llie urine which you pass 
will drive away the ghosts. It is believed, that when one is overtaken 
by a ghost at night while travelling, he loses his way, or finds himself re- 
turning tothe same spot which he had once passed over, or he is disturbed 
in his^march by a clapping of hands as if somebody behind was calling 
him and on looking back finds nobody there. Next to passing urine, it is 
the crowing of a cock that drives away a ghost — a common belief, of which - 
we are reminded by Horatio in Shakespeare’s play of Hamlet, 

1 vide Spiegel’s Khordeh Avesta, tranidated by Bleeck (1864) p. 4« 

2 Khordeh Avesta in Avesta characters, by Framj ^ Minocher jee Dastur 

(1181) p* 2. ; Khordeh Avesta b& mdini, by Behedin HormusjiMuncherjee 
(1863), p- 2 ; Khordeh Avesta b& mft^, by Bhecfin Dadabhoy Sorabjec?- 
(1846), p. 2. * 

8 The Pazend Texts by Ervad Edalji Antia ^1906), pir 164. 
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TVstwZetfjon— ilniia Mazda (is) Qod. Iby Ahiioiant' the 
powerleas, the keeper>off (of good), be smitten and defeated.’ 
May Ahriman, the Dalvas, the Brnjs (the laying^ spirits), the 
madmans, the Dravants (vagrants), Ohe Kiks (the seeing-blind), 
the Karafs (the heaiing-deafs), the oppressors, the siimers, 
the Ashmogs (the back-biters), the Dravants, the enemies, the 
{evil) fairies be smitten and defeated. May eVil-rulers be 
powerless. May enemies be subdned. May enemies be power- 
less. Ahora Mazda is God. I repent of all sins. I repent of 
all bad thoughts, bad words and bad deeds, which I may 
have thought or said, or done in this world, which I may have 
sought, which 1 may have begun. 0 Lord ! I repent of all 
such sins with my thoughts, words and deeds (whether the 
sins may be) of body or of soul, (whether they'Hbe in connec- 
tion with the thoughts) of this corporeal world or the next 
spiritual world. I repent of all these with three-fold words. 
Rejoiced be Ahura Mazda! Ciondemned be Ahriman. The 
vnsh of those who work for truth is the best wish.* I praise 
Righteousness. 


Nirans-i Ahura 
Mazda y asht l or 
Ntralig.i Yft DA- 
d&ri.S 


The recital of the Ahura Il^da Yasht 
(Yt. I) is followed by the recital of the 
following mirang. 




Trapslation — 0 Dftd&r Ormazd I May I subdue Ahriman^ 
the destroyeri and the Devs. I undoubtedly believe in the 
occurrence of the Resurrection (Bast&khiz) and Future Exist- 
ence (to-pasin), Ashem VohA. ^ 


1 Spiegel, Khordeh Avesta, translated by Vleeck, p. 190. ** Prayer 
; after reading the Ormazd-Yasht. * 

% The second name here and that in the next nlran^ are derived from 
the prdiminary words of the 
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• , I may say here that in the recital of the ntrangs^, wherever 
the word or words for Alriman, the Devs, the diseases, or tho 
evil whose ^exorcism or obstruction is sought for, occur, the- 
worshipper symbolizes or emphasises his expression of hatred 
by clapping his thumb with the third or middle finger of 
his right hand, — a process known as tachalcri fodvi. 

The ASdibehesht Yasht (Yt. Ill), as now recited, ends with a 
Ard’ contents of the whole of tha 

behesht^ Yasht op Ardibehesht Yasht may be said to be 
J^MdL incantations for the removal of physi- 

cal and mental diseases. Upto a few years 
ago, and even now to some extent, the Ardibehesht Yasht ir 
recited by a priest before a sick person. ^ At times, fire is kept 
burning before the patient at the time. Ardibehesht is Avesta 
Asha-vahishta, t.e., the best purity. Fire is the best type of 
purity. It purifies all impurities. In later Avestan hierarchy,, 
fire is as much associated with Ardibehesht as with Adar, tho 
fire-Yazata proper. Fire-temples are generally consecrated on 
the day Adar or on the day Ardibehesht. While reciting thn 
Ardibehesht Yasht over a patient, the priest passes a handker. 
chief over his body. He, as it were, makes passes over his bodjr^ 
exorcising the illness with each pass. 

The Ardibehesht Yasht speaks of five kinds of physicians, tnz., 

(1) one who cures with his aaha or righteousness (asho^baeshaza), 

(2) one who cures by doing justice (d&to-ba6shaza), (3) one who 
cures by surgical instruments (kar6to-ba6shaza), (4) one who cures 
with drugs (urvara-baSshaza) and (5) one who cures by mkrUhra 
or recital of holy texts (mdnthra-baSshaza). Of thei^ five, 
the m&nthra-badshaza, i.e., the physician who cures by mdnthra 
(Sans. )i spoken of as the best. His way of ciuing is 
very efScacious. It is a* kind of faith cure. This treatment 
_ _ - 

1 Vide my paper Bombay, amen by Dr. Edward Ivesm the year 
1754, (J. B. B. R. A. 8. Vol. XXII, p. 279-80).” What Dr. Ives fefers to 
in his accouht is the case of the recital of the Ardibeheslit .Yiasbt over a 
patient. ^ ^ 
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iftspokenof as ArdibehestYaBhtmjp»e&i(aH{r*H^^<t *(l^* * 

The word pichi comes from' pichh^(vQ^) i.e., a feather. It 
eeems that feathers of birds were use^ to make pas^ over the 
patients during the Tedtal of incantations among other 
^communities. When the custom of making passes was 
introduced among the Parsees, though the Parsee priest used 
his handkerchief for making passes over the patient, the 
foreign word ‘ pichhi,’ (feather) came into use 'with the .custom. 

I have more than once seen the Ardibehesht Yasht recite 
over a patient but have never seen the use of feathers. 

. Before giving the nirang proper of the Ardibehesht Yasht, 

I will give here some of the passages of the Yasht itself, to 
give one an idea, as to how the recital of the Yasht is properly 
taken to be a kind of faith-cure. Many evils, both physical 
and mental, are mentioned, and their remo'val or exorcism is 
prayed for. The rythmical language itself of the Yasht is 
charming and is likely to work as a soothing * charm ’ on 
receptive minds. The translation cannot give a sufSdently 
good idea of the effect of the language as a m&nOvra or mantra. 
The whole of the Yasht is full of such language but I give here 
only a typical passage. 

Yajka apa-dvarata. . 

Mahrka apa-dvarata. 

Dad'va apa-dvarata. 

Pait^ apa-dvarata. 

Ashdmaogho anashava apa-dvarata, etc., etc. 

’ Tramlation. 

O Diseases ! May you be off. 

O Deatii I May you be off. 

O Devs 1 May you be off. 

i' 

O Opponents ! May you be off. 

O Unholy Ashmdg (quatiel-producer) I May yon be off. 

O Tytants I May you be off. 
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In the same strain of language, evils coming from snalms 
and wolveip,! from unrulj, arrogant, hot-tempered, backbiting 
•enemies, evil-eyed and uutruthfol persons and magic-practising 
nnglorious. women and from sickly northern winds are prayed 
to be away. Then follow a repetition of a similar incantation 
where instead of the oft-repeated words “ apa-dvarata ” (may 
be^ofi), we have the word jainti (strike), meaning, that 
Ardibehesht strides all the above complaints. Then again, the 
same kind of incantation is repeated with the word jan&t (will 
strike), meaning that Ardibehest will strike all the above evds. 

Now, I will give here, the ntmnp proper of the Ardibehesht 
Tasht. * 


-> ua>|4M^ .) ** 

.* 4wS-«|* 

i{^ 

•> ^ 


1 Here snakes and wolves may be taken figuratively. 
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TranMion, — ^D&d&r (the Creator) is the Keeper of the Worid, 
is Powerful and Wise and Nootisher and Creator and Bi^teous 
and Protector. Ahiiman is worthless, stnind and impotent 
to do anything. Ahura Mazda is Creator, Ahtiman is deBtroyt&. 
Dfkd&r is Holy, Ahriman is unholy. May Ahriman be reduced 
to dust! May Ahtiman be awayl May Ahriman perish 1 
May Ahriman be smitten I May Ahriman be harassed 1 The 
first religion is the Zoroastiian holy one. Ahifra Mazda ia 
Exalted, Powerful, Goodj Increaser. 


In Zoroastrian angelology, Sraosha stands as a protector of 
man’s soul during the day and during the 
Y^*”vad4*i°e!! “Si*^*** during one’s life time and after one's 
Sf*®* death. He is, as it were, the guardian angel, 
especially during the dark hofors of night 
and during the first unknown or unfathomed days after death. 
The Yasht in his honour is now-a-days spoken of as Sarpsh 
Yasht rdt ni vadi, i.e., the hu^ (vadi) Sarosh Yas(}t specially 
recited at night (r&t), to distinguish it from the Saiosh Yasht.. 
H&dokht, whidh is smaller in comparison and which can be* 
recited during any part of the day. The ntrang runs aa 
follows 

1 Spiegel Ehordeh Avests, tfandsted by Bleeok, p. 190 LXIV. 
Flayer after reading the Sarosh Yaiht. 
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Tranalation . — ^May the efdendoer and the gloiy of the hdy 
•Sraosha, increase 1 May he he powerful and victorious 1 He 
is the hdper of the souls (of men). He is the protector of the 
bodies (of men). He is holy among the holies and is a 
guardian. S'or days and nights and months, may there be the 
protection of Sraosha Yazad over all the Iranians, and the 
Paoirydtaka£sh&ns of the worldly creatic^i, and over tiie faithful 
-followers ^ the religion, over the T&zds who have put on the 
■Met*, the«Zoroastrians, the virtuous, and the pious of all the 
eeven regions. May there be the protection of ' Sarosh 
Tazata. 


Niraa^-i Soxosh Nirang-i Sarosh H&dokht run 

iB&dokht. 1 ^ follows : — » 
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TranaUUvm . — May the splendour an(i the glory of Sraosha, 
(<rho is) Holy, powerful, controller of body, possassor of 
wonderful, weapons, of victoiions weapon^, the guidQ of the 
creation of DM&r Ahura Mazda, increase 1 May he come tu 
our hdp I May it be so I ' 

Nirang^ Horn Nirang of the Tasht in honour of 

Yasht.1 Haoma runs as follows : — ^ 

•> •> ->5 

•> •> •> -“oesod 

( 1 ) •ijM 

Translation , — 0 ye Devs, Drujs, Magicians, Fairies ! May 
I destroy, may I smite, ^ may I subdue^ your bodies, by 
means of the Haoma, and the Barsam and by means of the. 
•^trudy righteous and good religion which DSdar Ahura Mazda 
has taught to me. 

^ Spiegel. Kor^h Aveeta, tran^ated by Bleeok,,p. 190 LXV^ 
Prayer for driving away the devil. ^ , 

» From Av. -j-t FphL-tJfBW Sans. <t*r, to win, to strike. 

P«». J 1.^ weak, distressed, emaciated. 
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Nirang-i Vanant Nirang in honour of the Tazata 

YadiA presiding over the star Vanant, runs thus -: — ^ 

•> ♦ < «^ •> *^>5 

•» 

■> 

.njfky ■)(g}Xiif^i> «-**» y!tfj 


Translation , — May there perish all calamities ; and may Devs, 
Drujs, Fairies, despoilers of the dead,i magicians, ^ injurious^ 
winds, filths, 4 the pain in the belly and in the seven limbs of 
the body, the harm proceeding from Shaitto (Satan), distress of 
mind, the^disease of the brain resulting from the mind of the 
Shaitan (ihay all this) be scattered away (i.e., destroyed)® 
and the harm® in sight which results from an evil^ eye and 
such other calamities may perish. 

In the recital of the Vanant Yasbt itself in some places, 
hero the name of Ahriman has to be mentioned, the recital 
is emphasized by a clapping of bands, intended p^^aps to 
emphasize his exorcism. 


,1 Pers. 2 Arab. magic. 8 Av. filthiness. 

Pahl. F. A Arab, ^•dust, filth. 

8 P. 8 Av. San. to afflict, ..to do harm 

7 Perhaps from Arab dirty. 




OATHS AMONG THE ANfllENT HIANIANS 
AND THE PERSIAN SAOGAND-NAMEH. 

By Db. Jivakji Jamshbdji Modi. 

(Bead on 27(A April 1921.) 4 ^ 

I 

ii 

The subject of this paper has suggested itself to me in 
my recent study of the Parses Biyhyets 
Introduotion- which contain miscellaneous matters on 
the subject of the religion, hjstory, ritual, 
manners, and customs of the Farsees of what m^y be called 
the mediaeval period of the History of the -Farsees of India from 
the 14th to the 17th century A. C. In many subjects, these 
Bivh 3 rets may be taken to reflect more the views of the 
Zoroastrians of Persia than those of the Zoroastrians of 
India. The Persian books of Biv&yets which contain replies 
to questions sent to Persia by the Zoroastrians of India on 
various matters, also contain various treatises or writings, 
small or large, upon particular topics. I have placed before 
this society some chips now and then from this gr^at store of 
miscellaneous subjects, e.g., the paper on the M4r-nameh, 
i.e., the Book of snakes, and papers on some incantations and 
amulets. The object of this paper is to place before the society, 
a short treatise, entitled Sogand>nfimeh or the Book of Oaths, 
with a few observations on the subject of oaths from an old 
'<.1 Irac'Aaipoint of view. I will give the text of the Sogand-n&meh 
from a Biv&yet known as the Riv&yet of Herbad Hormazyfir, 
bin Herbad Pr&marz, bin Herbad K&mdin, bin Herbad Euk&, 
bin Herbad Padam, sumamed ijahab) Sanjanah, of Naossari. I 
am thankful to its owner, Mr. Pestonji Navroji Eapadia, for 
kindly placing it at my disposal for study. -Prom the. platform 
of this scientific Society, I beg to thank him, on behalf of the 
students of Iranian literature, for kindly complying wit^ my 
request and consenting to present this dnique mahuscript to 
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iihe Oriental Institute, founded in honour of one of our former 
Presidents, tue late Mr. K. B. Gama. Students of Iranian 
Literature will now have it at their disposal for study. This 
Biv&jret has a number of colophons which give its dates, 
varying from roz 6 mah 8, year 1012 A.Y., to roz 27, Mah 
3, year 1(|^3, i.e., 1643 to 1664 A.G. From these dates we see, 
that this scribe, Hormazyftr, flourished in the middle of the 
17th Gentury. He belonged to a family, of learned scribes. 
From ihe colophon following the Sogand-nameh in this Bivftyet, 
we And, that the Sogand-n&meh was written on roz 4 Shehri- 
var, Mah 12 Asfandarmad, year 1012 (1643 A.G.) (f. 370b). The 
copy of the Sogand-n&meh brought from Persia, from which 
the compiler Hormazy&r entered it into his Biv&yet must have 
been written some time before. From the dates of the other 
Biv&yets or epistles brought from Persia and embodied- 
^ by Hormazyfir in this Biv&yet, in the midst of the copies of 
which we And the text of the Sogand-n&meh, it appears, that 
it was \raitten in Persia at some time in the 10th century of 
Yazdazard, i.t., in the 16th century A.G. We do not know, whe> 
ther the Dastnrs of Persia, who sent a copy to India in the 
16th Gentury, bad put it down in writing -for the first time, or 
had some prsvious writing from which they copied it. However^ 
whatever th& date of its first being committed to writing may 
be, its contents show, that some of the views, or, at least, 
its object and aim were old. Now, before ^ving the Text 
-and my translation of the Sogand-nameh, I beg to say a few 
words on the subject of the old Iranian view of oaths in 


H; 


As defined by Beaton, oath *‘is a solemn act by which one 


, calls God tf witness tiie truth of an affirma- 
aiM^all tion or the* sincerity of a promise and 

•lBs?imcS)tt ”****" divine vengeance if he be guilty 

of a falsehood or violate his promise/’ 
-Almost all 'people practise a kind of oath. As we will see 

* 10 . 
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later on, the ancient Iranians had fj, general dislike for oatha 
and that was the result of their loip for truth. But still thejr 
had their oaths. 

Oaths are of two kinds, solemn and ordinary or greater 
and lesser. The Saogand-n&meh which forms the subject of our 
paper treats of a kind of solemn or greater oath. T£e function 
of such solemn or great oaths becomes a religious matter. 
At times, they require a certain chosen place, such as 
a church or altar or an enclosed sanctified place. Again, they 
require certain requisites for ritual. They are taken in the 
name of the great God or in the names of tbp lesser gods or 
angels. Again, they require the production of certain requisites^ 
all of which are held to be, as it were, witnesses to the solemn 
act. Some swear by things which they esteem and hold dear 
s.gf., their swords, beards, holy books, etc. It is said of William . 
the Conqueror, that before he asked Harold to swear fealty 
to him in order to aid him to gain the throne of England, he 
got secretly placed under the altar on which Harold was to 
take the oath, the relics of some martyrs, in order to secure 
greater solemnity and fidelity from him. After Harold took 
the oath, he showed him the relics and pointed ouh the greater 
responsibility of being true to his oath, taken over, and in the 
presence of, such sacred relics. 

The ancient Iranian word for oath is Avesta Saokenta 

‘{liigSDld Iranian Vend. IV, 64) from which comes 

word for O&th. ^ 

the Pahlavi word and then tho* 

modem Persian word saogand Though we trace the 

modem word mogand to the Avesta saoHrUa^ we do not 
find the word so used in any writing of the Avesta, nour 
extant. We find the Pahlavi word Sogand used in the seoaer 
of oath (Pand-nftmeh-i Adarb&d-i Marespand, 41.) 



OATHS AVONO THH AHOIXIIT Trawmh;* 


• 


The word Saokenta or Saokaota alone ocoors only twioa 
in ttxe Avestai ( Khorahei^; J^y&ish 8, and an Avesta fragment, 
Westergaard V. 1 and 2 p.^333). There, it seems to be the 
name of a mountain.^ Harlez does not take it to be a proper 
name but takes it to be an adjective in the sense of* shining and 
brilliant.” The word occurs with the suffix wni once ( saokent- 
avaitim) iifthe Vendidad (IV, 64, 56). There, the word with its 
is used in the sense of * burning or boiling.’ The paras, where 
it occurs refer to false oaths. The para 66 is, to a certain 
extent, a repetition of para 64. So, I give below the para 
64 with my translation. The fourth pargard (chapter) of the 
Vendidad, as a \^ole, treats of Duty (nemangha)— duty allround 
duty of not hurting others mentally or physically. This duty 
enjoins, that we must fulfil our contracts with, and stick to our 
promises to, others, and not do any bodily injury to them. In this 


^kind of duty or obligation is included the question of oaths^ 




(Vendidad rV, 64.) 

This is rather a difficult passage. Harlez says: *'Ce paass^ 
est I’un des plus obscums de I’A vesta; aussi les interpr4ta« 
tions ne peuvent 6tre que conjtecurales/’i i. c., “this passage 
is one of the most obscui^e of the Avesta; so, the inter* 
pretations can only be conjectural.” It is variously trans- 
lated. Dr. Spiegel translates •it thus: “If they become* 


t Vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper Names, p. 186. Geld* 
Iter’s text. givM the word in the Khoridied Nyftidi as Saokent 



i6 ' ‘ okraa axoho thu Asoi;^ isAiruire 

‘ amoe of this deed in the corporeal^ world, (then it is as iQ he 
were knowinj^y to approach the jhot golden Ixdling water 
lyingly, as if speaking truth, (butf lying to IGthra.* ’* 

1^. Haug translates thus : That such as are in this 
material world may here understand (the agony) of this 
exploit there, one knowing a lie should dtii]^ up the 
ibenefioial, golden, intelligent water with denial of the truth 
(Bashnu) and breach of promise (Mithra.)”’ Dr. Haug adds 
the following note to this translation. 

*' This refers to an ordeal in which a cup of water is drunk 
after solemnly invoking curses upon one’s head if one has not 
told the truth. The water is prepared with ^at solemnity, 
and contains various sacred substances, among them some 
Homa juice, which is referred to in the Pahlavi version by 
the q>ithet gSkard hSmand for saokeStavaitim, * beneficial 
and a little gold is added, which accounts for the second • 
epithet in the text. See the Saugand>n&nah.” 

Prof. Darmesteter translates it thus : '* Down there the pain 
for that deed shall be as hard as any in this world : to wit, 
that deed which is done, when a man, knowingly lying, con- 
fronts the brimstoned, golden, t truth -knowing^ , water with 
an appeal unto Bashnu^ and a lie unto Mithra. 

Prof. Darmesteter varied his above translation a little, when 
he translated it later on again (in 1892) after about 12 years. 


1 AvBBta, p. 60, n. 2. 

translated by Bleeok, Vol. I„ p. 37. 
s Hang’s Hssays of the Fanis, 2nd Ed., p. 322. 

' * “The water hefora which the oath is taken contains some inoense 
brimstone, and one danak of molten gold (Grand Bavayet 101). 
s •‘DoabttuL Possibly 'bright.* 

6 “The God of truth. The formula is as foSows: ‘Befors the 
Amsbaspand Bahman, before the iimsbaspand Ardibehesht, here lighted 
«p .... eto., 1 swear that I have nothing of what is thine, K son of 
N, neither gold, nor silver, nor hras% nor olotheei nor any of the things 
created by Ormaad (1. 1. 06}." f S. B. B. VoL IV., lot Bdy p. 47. 
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’ ** Son orima li^bas sera tRut4 des pires peines oonnues ' 
ioi bas, Th onune qoi, dev^t I’eau de soufie, et d'or, devaot^ 
I’eaa qui salt, vient, saohixkt son mensonge, se idolamec de 
Bashna et mentis k Mitlira.**^ 

Mr. Bramji Aspandiarji Babadi translates thus : 

^ cl'l >ll<A airft ( wl c! 

3l I-MRI CIhKI »l'H cl*4l !t\ ). ^ MH3(l Slii- 

1 sRs d cmi d «i*ii Ki»la 

Srti d ci ani^, clatl 4^ ( 

ani^ ^ AiH «(l5l )" ( 

Ifeoo 4 HU my.) 

Ervad Kavasji Edulji Kanga translates it thus : 

“ ( aH9rt<r^ ) SH^Mi ( tTaHlJl ) aHl»l 614H€ JPlMWl clSl 

«l<4lcU cll, ( cl ) {% ^) 

%ll5l ll5l«li, rtHl fclsrsHl 

«ia| »li«l?li (cl) "I'Hcll, ?liJl<l (cini) Sseicii Ml(^Hl 
•WUlt >ll^ial. (k)’* 

• ft’ 

t. e., If aferson. who has spoken against Bashna (the angel' 
presnding over truth), and has sinned against Mithra (the 
ai^el presiding over contracts), wants to know in this material 
world (the consequences of) his actions, he may go before' 
water that is burning {saoketUvaUim), golden^coloured amt 
boiling water. 

Harlez translates it thus : “ II invoque, sachant quilt 
ment, 1’ eau du serment, 1’ eau dored rdv61atrioe« en affirmant 
un droit et mentant & une convention.^ 


1 Zend Avests, Vol, IL, p. 03. 

> 3rd Ed., Do, p. lOA 

S Aveita» p> 50. 
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I take the substance of this passage to be this: 

' “If you want to know in this |frorld what punishment you 
will receive tor a breach of promise or perjury, go before a 
cauldron of boiling hot water and think of passing through 
it. That will give you an idea of what the punishment of 
perjury, Ac., will be in the other world.” 

Most of the above translators, though they differ in their 
feanslations, suggest that the passage refers to perjury or|al8e 
oath, or breach of promise. Now, though, as said above, the 
word Saohent is not used in the sense of oath in the 64th 
para of the 4th chapter of the Vendidad, which, with other > 
adjoming paras, treats of false oaths, perjury^ breach of pro- 
mise, Ac., the word seems to have given to us the Pahlavi and 
the Persian word Saogand or Sogand. 

The word Saokmt, itself, irrespective of its meaning in the 
sense of Saogand, i. e., oath, but in its sense of “burning,” is 

properly derived from eitch Sans. ^ Pers. 

iuJMan to burn. 1 think, that in the sense of Sao^ni or oath 
also, it may be derived from the same root attch, to bum. 

' Though there is no direct coimoction between “ to burn,^’ 
which is the meaning of the word such and the word Saogand 

a., oath, I think, it is the fact of the process ,of taking the 
oath referred to in the 64tb para, of the 4th chapter of the 
Vendidad, that has given the word Saogand its meaning of 
oath. In the old Iranian process of oath, one had to stand 
before the sacred fire which is burning, and, I think that fact, 
idea, has given the word Saokent its meaning of Sao^nd 
or oath. 

The words for oath in various languages seem to have no 
direct connection with the roots from 
tmoeS^ generally derived. The old 

direct connection Anglo-Sazfm word, corresponding to English 
ol the5*rootfc***"* “oaihi” German eid, iaadh. I will not be 
surprised if ' somebody traces it to a ritual. 
'^The etymology of these words is not- ascertained. ‘ Serment, 
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ibe Fredoh word for oath, comes from Latin Saoramentum, 
aaerament, which itself o<^es from Latin aacer sacred and 
means a sacred thing. Sij^srament was a holy ceremony, a 
«aoted mysterious pledge. Thus, the French word for oath 
is traced to a ritual or ceremony. 

Shapath IRW:, the Sanskrit word for oath, also suggests 
some similar idea. It comes from a root 8hap sr7, which ^t 
means 'to curse,’ and then, to swear or to take an oath. The 
idea at the bottom seems to be, that one who takes a false 
oath, is cursed. I think, in the Avesta word saoketU and the 
subsequent Fahlavi and Persian words eaogand; the view 
similarly taken is, that one who takes a false oath is condemn- 
ed to be burnt'or thrown into boiling water. It is the word 
for some kind of ritual or ordeal or punishment for false oath, 
that has created or produced various words for oath. 

Among the ancients, oaths had always some connection with 
‘ religion. When one broke his oath, he was automatically 
bdieved .to have been liable to punishment. In an article on 

The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature,” reviewed 
in the Journal Asiatique of May-June 1918 (p. 646), we find 
this matter referred to at some length. 


Now, I will give the text and the translation of the Saogand- 

The Text and the given in the above-mentioned 

Trandation of the old Manuscript of Hormazy&r Framroz’s 
^ogand-NSmeh. Riy&yet (Folio 369a-370b), written (1643- 
1664 A.C.) about 276 years ago. (Ftdemy Introductittwto 
Darab Hormuzdyl^*8 Bivayet p. 17); 


j Aifjm j j aU 
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is* tfii VSa4I I S 

^ All »,jl|iy/t jybj^ |,y 

diUdltXA^O^CMtf' 

0 J* J 3* b J* j dlii‘ y-iXf 

e;i3li5 aaJ^ ^ ^ i)^b ^1 ji ^^|,> AiL 

Aiit^sfaiJ ^tj i)if^A« ^ iXjb a} jJSs 

J i2)^\ AajI^J /Cl J Ai,OJ j Ajj U ,5 

Aj^jij cAijii^ 13 J 

JSA^U ^ AiiT ||mJ {*)J^ j AJ jjiAj Alf^ Ij j\ J 

ca4«U^ ^ J J ui J cri 

{jT^ aAU I^Aa^i) SAaT^ Aa^Aa^ j Ai AA?^^ // 

J V ^ l>-^ C^JJ^ A^ym ^ |ji*cf 13 

j| J ^(•^{f /*!««»*& 

J mA3lj4k AjUj yi^ J yt^ AaA^ <jil|> 

J (2^Lmmj3 j kfiy^ tsy^ J ^y^ csj^j 

^^^Caj \i)^y^ j^\ jy^ y^ aa^^ ^jmCT j ^^(A3f 

Aiify** /S jjlj o J /J lO’Ai^ u*^^ ^iAjy^ 

tt;*t^^ji ^y^ yib ij 4yjij[^ 

'^Li* /JT jI*^^ y^^ y* vsaAj cttUAp 13 \^yy\ 

^1/eJU ^a| j AjI ^^Aj^ CmwJ j A3t \^yys^ AjSy^ 

// ytJ yS {yH A/*y AjAJ.IAjIi JAi'oT jIAAAJ CahMj 

AA^j{ J JiJaOjijI jI<^I<) cA^ fi^ y \S)^ 

y$ AAftdw U a^ I Cmm^j C5'^J^ cA^^ y AAi%*lA#i| (^4 ^a tAii y 
e;-* AAi-»(^f j^^n^cA^j A^yy 

^ ^IkoI^jI jj«) aaAahIA^I * 1 ^^ jIaaAmiI (Aij y 

Atoj^l d^j «^l c;^ iA^J^ AAi«iU.«l 

AsSym ^jy^ y ^*^1 c;^ ^ AAi^itik^l 

1 FanAflbt is for paitidftna; lator padfin, mouth-cover. 

' f Mgmsr, a oenser for incensed 
3. Mia written for SJ^ustAU to wash, cliaAn; 

. ‘ , \ Pahlu, side.^, . 
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^JU>^. w'j>i (•J>^ ii/»^ 
jE? j! i -Wil* ‘♦r y ’xH J u;>4>i*»» 

j* j* lirt y^ 

<|S'T **«•• »A<^,4i /if (5j'4^ ^ 3* 

y I j j*J*'**./i^ j (•* l!iS^ ^ Ajfi >f j»SlAi[«i j 

o^yt^ •*!!•*< y^ amIj lidju ifejb yii’ vijis^- 

•^U/W y'x>> t>ifjf«i jyji yS. ji j 

•AAijy <i; tjj 3I j OmO j\y y Aijjy J ia)j jj^ U^yj ^ 'y 

y y 3* j jiya y^jl j' j jl/W 
y^*3^ *j yj"^ 3 ' y f*3!>w "^3 j j fyi^i 

(>j\}ii y ift* laiyji yy^ j 3 ’ y 

Cyy^ tf»J^- ^y* y<'/^' j jlyii y* 3' y^-^f x 
y ^ »ffif U ayi * 4 /’ /JU OA, tAyfi" jfjd^ cftsi-jD ^ 

^,T Jjj ,^^ JU» j|3, ^ 1^ 

»(f yl 3 * j^y^^ t^y^ Alijr** 

«lji 1^ dJli^ Ijjl ^»K3flJ jU »j,^U ^S 

*y^ y< y^ ^j|^(*.'.«t»/f y^ /f ^!rOi yi*,/^ > 

43j A>*«4 y^ Cfi iO^Mi y* fS ^ J (*A,I* 

c*«il^ y's /f Awl*y» y“j tAx^ X .ly^ *L>^ 

y(Ay*“»^^lj 'S*M\y\^ (fSiii\^^ <^\y 

CmuiIj y'® ^ ajIaj^ \jy* u^yyy v!»*»lj fgf^ /f ojlitAjiA 

y^^ > Ji' ji ;ji »aM«}USi yjljj j Jii j ^yf^ 

/^ A3<* ^ y ?3' yi^i c»l 4 ^ ^ 3 

yO j yf j jUS^ Ijx^x y (^.y^‘* ^ yiV 

Cw<*U >^ fS jiiO^ '^**U 3> 

. 'The snbstaiioe of theSxogaiid'iiaibeliiffte'foQo^ i — ***** 

As far as possible, avoid the taking, or giving, of oaths. The- 
two, parties shall ti^vto settle their oa^e ainieably. I^ey &ust 
at first read this Saogand-hftihehV becausei pof^bly, the stri<^^ 
view indicated th^m. of the. <; 9 a 8 e<]|Uf^<:!es of fa^e: oath :may 
fr^teh them (be-tatefln^y,a!^d^yent^^ tf^huig^ths^ 
aind brihg 'them to some satisfactory terms. The midMM,J,fi^ 

n 
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•the inteioedM, whose bnsiness is to give oaths, most not be hasty 
in giving oaths. He must try to ij^oid that neccj^ty m much 
as possible. The matter may even^ postponed for die night, 
even after meeting for the purpose, so that the matter may be 
Amicably settled the next day. The next day also, all possible 
attempts shall be made to avoid resorting to oaths. If all this 
fails, then the defendant may say to the other party : “I 
am innocent of such and such a fault and the responsibility 
And the sin are on your shoulders; you take an oath or ^ve 
me an oath.” If, even after this, they do not come to a settle- 
ment, then the person takii^ the oath may go through the 
following ritual : — 

1. He must have a bath. 

2. Put on a new set of clothes. 

3. Put on a pan&m (paitid&na or pad&n), ».e., the month- , 
oover generally put on by priests while saying prayers, 
especially prayers before the fire. 

4. Then a Dastur or Head priest may draw a circle 
round the person. . 

5. While this is being done, all others cornected with • 
the suit or matter, may recite the sacred fcrmdla of Yathh 
Ahfi Variyd. 

6. They must also go on placing sfuidal wood and incense 
on fire which must be brought there. 

Then a metallio dish, full of water, may be provided, 
with a bread placed in it. 

8.' Then the oath-taker shall recite the Eborshed nydUki 
-».s., the Hymn in honour of the Sun. . . 

Then, before proceeding further, he may onc^ more ^ to 
eome to terms and to be saved from the consequences a 
false- oath'.' ' 
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9. If that last attempt also fails, thea the oath may ' he 
(^iven him a^ folloura 

“ I swear for truth, in the presence of the Brilliwt and Glo* 
xious Dadar Ormazd. in the presence of Bahman Ameshdspand 
in the presence of Aidibhesht Ameshispand who (>.e., whose 
fire is) is burning before me. in the presence of ShehiiTar Aanes* 
h&spand who (t.e., whose metal in the form of the metallic 
oldish) is standing before me, in the presenctt of Aspenddxmad 
Amesh&spand on whom (i.e., on the ground of whom) 1 am 
standing, in the presence of the KhordidAmeshaspandwho ({.e., 
whose water) is placed before me, (and) in.the presence 
AmerdM Amesh&spand who (».«., the bread produced from 
whose vegetation) stands before me and which I have to eat } 
and (1 swear) by the Bav&n (soul) and Farohar (the guiding spirit) 
of Zortosht Asfantam&n, by the soul of Azarbad (Adarb&d) Ma* 
respond, and by the Farohots'of all the Righteous, whether living 
* or dead, that I do not possess anything from you A,^ the son 
of B^ either of gold, or of silver, or of iron, or of a dress for 
body or of anything created by God. I am not in possession 
of these, nor do I know who possesses these. I liave not placed 
cooipealcd) these anywhere. I do not know anything 
of it. If i>\,thi8 matter there remains any tiling which I have 
not said, let it be ordered (i.e., asked), so that it may be said. 
He who takes this oath is absolved (or free) from hid body 
and soul and is absolved from (responsibility to) the soul of his 
father and mother and wife and children uud ancestors, and is 
absolved from the soul of Zarthusht Asfantaman, and he (Zar- 
thusht) absolved from me, and he (i.e., the person who takes 
oath) is absolved from any kind of diminution {kdh i.e.,hiumi) 
and' pains {koah) from Ohrmazd, and absolved from all Avesta 
and Zand, and I am absolved from the splendour of the good' 
MazdayasnAn religion and the Glory of (the fires), Adarkhoreh 


. X Here, the naxhe of the opponent with that ^.of . bis fether ie 
tndiitioned. 




^ ^4;A<^ Wj^ ott^, fires, a&^ 

sU these are absolved from me. if .Ita^. tbv 
I draw upon myself on my body «nid soul, the punishment of' 
all su)^ 'whibii’ the ma^ciHh Zdh&k bonimitted frdm ihih 'dky of 
idB eighth' ybar till the fiay of his beih^lmjiiliiSohed^ tdiEieh waa 
h'petiodof IjfiOOybars. Evety timel'I^e ia faliife bdth, "I miy; 
dra# upon ^y^lf the punishment of - all the- sids i^udtich the 
hiagioian Afrisiab committed frinn the age of 16 ^arS' till he 
was killed. ‘ ‘If I ta'ke' a false oath, I give a^) (the mbriti' of)' 
all the good actions that 1 may have dbile ' td you 'A,'the a(m 
-of B, ‘mid 1 take upon myself the ptmikhment at the-ChihVat 
Bridge of all the sins that you A, theson'of B, may have edin- 
niitted. Meher, Sarosh and Rashna K&fit' know; that I speak 'the 
truth, and the Righteous Spirit' khoWs that I Speak the truths 
Ihe- AmeshSspands know thaii'T speak' the truth and 'ihy 
aoul knows that I speak the truth. heart and my siM'are 
uniform I 1 do not entertain one thii^ (thought) in rny bbaift^ 
(mind) and say another thing by my .' tohgue (t.e., I say thily 
•'whatl feel Or think) and I have nO trick (or deceit) in this 
hath 7 and' by Ood (1 say that), the matter is as' I say.’” ' ' 

.10.' After taking the oath, the person recites once the 
btuned formula of the Ashcm Yohu. prayer mid eats t^e alioye 
Jbmad and water which are before him,. 


, , A few important I will now refer , i^t. some, length, to spme- 

m^. n&meh. - 

(i! First of all', ‘ we notice- from this Pertiad Saogand-iihm^V ^MV 


Didike for ^fhs. 


there was apj^hron^ a" ^at' ' 'a’teraion: 


* ' for oath8^ It ia''''adV&ed, that 'oSnb dt^ 

•avoid, as mnoh as he oani taking ad 6alHJ'-'FaTtiek'BhM''b6m'e: 
'to and not drive themselves to the. necessity. .of. taking, 
oaths. They may sleep over the question for one nij^t. 
’^iBveH' the Mtttneht, iJii, the who &a8'''td' 



4ll/e oatK/ is askeil '^to. ^6 his b^st to avoid matters being 
to the extniine ' <x oaths. The Sapgi^drii^eh gives 
-thielaidtlce' at the end, that a " peraon must avoid oaths 
whether fane or false. ' ' . 

Be aware of taking (lit. eating) oatits, Whether true or 
false, 'beoanse oath is altogether Wrong. 

In this ,advi<», the Sogand>na)neh fellows , the Fahlavi 
Pand-n&ineh Adarb&d Mftrespand (s. 41) which advisee : 

He) W i^V iio 

Do not) ta (lit. eat) oaths whether for truth or for 

falsehood. , ^ ‘ . 

£!vennoW| Parsee priests who observe Bareslmflm for officiat. 

Jhg at the inner liturgical services arc prohibited to take oaths 
if unavoidably, they have to go to a Court of Justice in response 
toasinnmons andtake paths there, they have to cease officiating 
. at the liturgical services luitiL they went through , the 
Boreshndm purificaticn, which qualified them to officiate. The 
Bareshnfinj cannot be gone through during the wet season* 
.§ 0 , I toow ewes of Parsee priests doing their best to avpid 
being approached by. the person iV^hp serves .summons, ^d 
• even conceding .the^i^elves for that purpose, when they came to 
learn beforehim^^ summoned as witn^es in 

. any <^e. ’ Tha^ wus so especially in the^^ when their 

^areshn^pij^^.o^^ being, vitia^d by attendee at the jCourt ^ 
and taking oath, could not be renewed till after the rains, 
so they, were to be disqu^fied fpr ^f^eir inner saeerdotai work 
idea see^s to . be, that, one mwt take .an Ic^ian priest by 
his wor^/ H tuw not w taken by i^ he has to take 

.^iformid path^ t^i^t ww,’ as it >, sliff onjhis honom. . If he 
ibahes the ^th, he. is," w it were, token to be w(toting in 

ie 'jwsl .tQ .tltowgH 

.ipttifioatioa to l)e.duly qpialffied ^^ * 



^ ^ OAT^ AXOKa TSB 

# 

IChis Ii^aa dislike for oaths 'wa» not of later at r^nt 
(^wth. It comes dovn from ’nrjli ancient tim^. We find 
due from what Herodotus and other classical wiitexs speak, 
aboat the beliefs and maoneis and customs of the ancient- 
Hanians. They pre-eminently loved truth and hated falsehood. 
Herodotus said “Their sons are carefully instructed from their 
fifth to their twentieth year, in three things alone, — ^to tide, 
to draw the bow and to speak the tmth.’’^ As Geoigo 
Rasdinson says : “ The special estimation in which truth was 
h Id among the Persians is evidenced in a remarkable manner 
by the inscription of Darius, where lying is taken, as the 
representative of all evil” (Behistun Inscription, col. I, 
para. 10. Vide also col. IV, pp. 4, 13, 14). 

Herodotus further on says: “they held it unlatrful to- 
talk of anything which it is unlawful to do. The most disgrace- 
ful thing in the world, is to tell a lie ; the next worst, to owe- 
a debt, because among others, the debtor is obliged to telP 
lies. If a person has a leprosy, he is not allowed to enter into- 
a, city or to have any dealings with the other Persians; he 
must, they.say, have sinned against the Sun.” lliis reference 
to “ sinning against the sun ” is the reference to, what is- 
spoken of in old Parsee books as, Mithra Dmji or >Meherdmji,. 
Miihra, the Angel of Lij^t^ who is aways associated with? 
Ehorriied, the Sun, has a whole yasht in his praise, where he is- 
icfpresented as presiding upon Truth, Promise, Contrast, Justice, 
<lto. So, sinning against the Sun, is the sin of a breach of pro- 
mise and of speaking untruth. The Avesta and Pahlavi bodkr 
ate *i£plete with passages about extreme Love of Truth and' 
Hatr^ of lie. 

It 'was this extreme love for truth that led the andent Iraniaaa? 
to duiike anything like public markets or bazars. Aocordingr 
to Herodotus (Bk. 1, 163) Cyrus in his interview with a Spartan* 
her^ expressed lus dislike agathst “ a.set place in the middle 
of their city, where they come together to cheat each otber- 

t Bk. I, ISd, Bawlinson’sSarodotas, Vcd. 1, p. 277. ^ i 
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• 

and forswear themselTe^,. . . . Oyms uttered these words 
as a teproadx against all'«\he Greeks because of their having 
market places where they buy and sell, which is a custom 
unknown to the Persians, who never make purchases in open, 
marts and indeed have not in their whole country a sin^ 

market-plaoe.”i - 

• 

We see from the above that the Iranian’s love of truth led 
thiim (a) to hate debt, (b) dislike public markets, (c) to be 
much afraid of lejansy, taking it to be a punishment for 
lying. 

What is said of the influence of solemn oaths upon the ancient 
Romans, by Mr. Fowler,* is true of similar influence upon 
the Iranians. Such oaths had a kind of civilizing power. They 
elevated the conception of truth and good faith. The solemnity 
and strictness of the oath made it prudential for men to 
speak the truth under all circumstances. 

The second point that draws our attention in the Saogand> 
n&meh, is the religious importance given to- 
'solemn oath-taking. The bath, tfie 
' patting on of a new' set of clothes and of 
the paddn^ or the ceremonial mouth-veil, the drawing of a 
circle round the oath-taker by the Dastur or Head-priest, the . 
recital of the sacred formula during the process by others 
present, all these show that oath-taking was a serious 
religious affair. Again, the wording of the oath, also points 
to the religious element m it. He swears in the name of 
God, his six AmcsluCspanda and by the name of the souloand 
spirits of some departed worthies like Zoroaster and Adarbfid. 

We learn that certain things axe required and referred to 

name in the ritual. They axe : (1) Fire which 
the is under 'the special guardianship of the 

archangel oir Ameshaspand Ardibehesht, 

1 Bswlinson's Herodotus, Yoil. I, p. 891. 

> Bomah Ideas of Duty, by W- Warde Fowler (1914), p, 43> 




Vl88' 

>i(^). a. -dkfh pi jpetal, nltipli is.. under' the guardianship' of 
. Sbohrivar,. (3) the ground, over (irhicb' the oath-tolcer stands 
, ;<«ad oyer which SppndArmad ,'ptesideSi (4) water, , over WhiPh 
, ^ordad presides, and (5) bread, over the .vegetable creation 
..•of which Amerdad presides. Li the . oath, "the oath-taker 
refers to these as things before him and standing, as it were, 
as witneraes. to his solemn act of swearing. I have referred 
'.Above to various things, such os sword, beard, &c., required 
■to be pointed out in the baths of other people. 

The bread and the ti’ater presented in the i4aal are required 
to hi eaten and drunk by the oathwt^er. 
•fer^^Mdirinktog is this eating wbicii seems to have 
' ilie water of tfce originated the Iraniah word used' with 
oath. The Pahlavi Pand-nameh of Adar^d 
Mlirespand speaks of taking the oath “Saogftnd vasht* 

' rmuntan,'” t.e., eating the oath. Similarly our Saogand-n&meh, 
uses the words “saogand khurdan,” i.e., to eat the oath. The 
modem Guzrati words have come.' down from the 

: 4 tbove phtaaeolpgy. 

’ There seems to be a special 'fcasbn a by the -oath-taher has 
to mention the" liaihe of Adarb&d. This 
^ar^* divine flourished in the reigp bf Siiapur II 

■jetted tb in tho (309-379 A.C.). He Is said to have gone 
through a Pire-ordcal, spoken of as_, “ var- 
'.nirang,'* i.e., the nirang or ritual on the breast (var). Ho is 
-said to have thrown melted inctal npon his breast, to prove 
.his purity. Tlio Pahlavi Virftfn&meh (Cb. I., 16) tefens tp thja 
' mal^r (AtrdpS't-! Maraspandah m(in pata^ paytui s^hkt-i 
pavah Clnkaid rii-i vat&khtb madam var likht, i.e., Adarbftd 
'.Maraspand, on whose breast, acoordiiig to the tale of< ‘the 
. XXnkard, ruelted bi^ vvas poured). This ordeal is referred 
•4q in the-Dinkard (Bh..yil, Chap. V,,5). , '.i; 

*' The Dihkard refers' at length to 'various ordeals such as 
Barsam ordeal (Batesmok-vwih), and E^re ordr 9 l,.,.(ganniok« 
warih),.* . ii^of, .Di^estpter Compaq., ^« s^pry <d..rAderl>ad’8 





otli^al with that of the Dothiiiioati linoiik ^ava;naroIa -GluiNAifie 


who floorisho^ at 


in the ISfch Genttiry. 


\^e ritual of the Saogand-aftmeU showp, that the ^mii^tra- 

lilodem Parwe ari oath is a kind pf religious fuuo;Mpn. 

-oath with the cap It therefore involves the necessity? pf 
« taking it with covered head and not bare- 

headed* A modern Parsce in Ediropeah edstum'e, when he has 
to^ take an oath in the Court, places his hand on the liead 
4ind covers it for the time being to give sanctity to his 
oath. 


The Flamines, who were . the; iirerpriests of the Pneient 
Romans, had many customs wliich were 

^ohibition of similar to those of the Athravaas, the 
•oaths among the ^ 

Flamines, the Fixe- fire-priests of the Ira^ans. Ppr example, 

' ■ ' " ‘ " rods or wires or bfahjehes similar ' te tihe 

Barsatn of the Iranians. They ptot on a , niouth-cov’er oyer 
their faces , when they went bcfQre'the sain:^<I fire to protect 
it from theii! salivd; or breath. This mdutii-covcr 'w^ siniilar 
to the pad&n which Parsee priests still put on, when they 
go before vihe sacred fire. Similarly the ' ancient Flamfnes 
had, like the- Athrhvans pf the Iranians,' the prohilfittoh of 
taking - Paths^ (“ RPmah ‘Ideas of Duty " by W.' W-.nPPwlcr, 
pp. 40-43). 

"We find some other points of similarity- between the 'Roman 
-and tr&iiiaa v.oaths. ' (a) .■ According' 'to the\SaPgand-.’)^eh, 
the swearer takes .an <oatlt-jn the name of..l>adaa Ormazd^ the 
Ir anian Qod.. Among the Romans, they, connected the name 
•of their Jupiter with' the Path.' ^Pro ' was a re^ar religions 
rite for anoh oatk>takuig:i (6> Acd<^^g t'o'the Saogaitid-’iiftineh, 
the Path^taking Ws,^as itwetefan bpefi: affair in fhej^'seneb- oft 
43k)d, his 'ahgclSi'hiS' principal dbJPPts oi ereatiott,' suelt id WPtdr, 


.lilfidbalao^'SC, 

12 4 
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Eaitii, fto. So, among the Bomaas also, it was a pubUo' 
afibir. In case of soleiiin sweaiing^jone had to go oat of the 
hoaae in the open, (c) Just as the Iranians nnitedorith Ahnxa- 
Ifbida the soul or the spirit of some departed worthies, the 
j^mans united with their Jupiter, ihe Penates or household; 
Gbds. 

Firdousl describes at some length the oath which king Kfiua- 
gave, to his grandson Kaikhosru to av^lge 
swtbed^FMoi ^ death of his father Siftvaksh at the 
hand of his (Siavakhsh’s) xnatemal gi^d- 
faiher Afrasi&b. Eaus thijs asked Eaikhosru to take an oath i 


• • 

aU j I j 

uAr J J J 

ji 

(sy^. 15^ ^ 

• • 

J iSJJ 45 >• 

VA J A4t- jjji 
5 iSi*# J Ji*i 

• • 

(sjj^ y. 
cbj e;<f j A«« 


• • • 

»Jlf J oiiL J J 

diSyt 64 *^ ^ 

»u J 

.’. J 

•’• 45^J;i^ J 

w ' j^yr jyf yy 

.*. ^jy^ diS ya 

rJl/ J oAiSj J »U 

• • • 

.’. fa^y. i J 

:. ^ •**»* y. 


■ (VuUer’s Edition, Vd. II, pp, 770.772). 

. We leMn from this account of Eirdousi, that at ^es (a) oaila 
was taken in the name of God, end that of the heavenly lumi'. 
naties, in the name of the good virtues of past worthies like 
Fanadun, and in the name of all that was near and dear to the 
person, for examide bis own crown and throne andevon his owih 
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that it was taken before flee, (e) imd duly endonied 
ia»a doonmekt ; (d) which t^as duly attested by two witnesBea^ 
fin this oaso by Jal and Bdstam) and (e) duly deposited with 
somebody (in. this ease with Bostam). Khnsro Parviz asks 
his : Bubjeots to swear by Azar Onstasp. In the mortal flj^t 
between Sphiab and Bnstam, when Sohiab &Uen and stabbed, 
dedates hftnself to be the son of Bnstam, Bnstam doubta 
the statement. Thereupon Sohzab indignantly affirms his 
words saying : “ Man 1 Who art thon, who dost deny my 
'^rds ? Truth sets upon.the lips of dying man. And falsehood, 
while I lived was far from me,” (Arnold’s Sohtab and 
Bnstam, p. 84). 

Different nations have different ways and fmms of oaths. 

Diflerentfoimsof Hefodotus thus describes how the ancient 
oath among difter* Soyths took their oaths : “ Oaths among 
out nationa. Scyths are accompanied with- the follow* 

log ceremonies a large earthen bowl is flUed with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wonnding themselves slij^tly with a 
knife or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then 
they plnnge into the mistnre a scimitar, some arrotra, 
a battle aze, and a javeline, all the whfle repeating prayers, 
lastly the tvifo contracting parties drink each a dran^t from 
the bowl, Hs do also the chief men among their fdlowers.”* 
It is said of the ancient Scythians that when they wanted 
to take very serions oaths, they took them by the name of their 
king. They believed that if they took false oaths in tlm name 
of their king, t^t act of theirs would bring harm to their king. 
When the king fell ill, the priests enqtiired and investigated 
if any ol the subjects recently took a false oath in the name of 
the king, because they thought that the illness of the king, 
must be due to some (me of bis subjects taldng a false oath 
in his name, « 

As said by Bawlinson, according to Dr. liviiigBtone, there 
etis^ a similar oustom even now in South Africa. Dr. living* 

1 ^ IV, 70. BaidinMa’s Hacodotns IV, pp. 88 ^ 9 . 




‘ a4Xi!H& iivanai VHS »0i3nm‘AtKAinAM» 

^ oontAMt'df^lrietidsli^;. -lib^ 

^MiidsxOlt tiW' p«rfeiM;«iN.joinied»: raifui 
'lAtqped han^iiOiiihci HftlrtiB. cl ctoiaaoks bl ’CHiiHiy tad oik ^ 

diceko;:tadlQBeIiea^'' ' A ’taiidl 'qiuaxliity''bC Uood is taken 
ttkesef pt^ts, by inetad of ;& stalk : of 'gnta/^'^T^ 
fitamTotiia person irpat into a-pdfe of^ beer abd Ahnb (d l^e ■ seeond 
4tdOitaotbta!;»;da(^>tb6tt:dnidt8.the otiier^ Ubody and ibey are 
Supposed to beomse- pecpetaal friends; and-^latiota” (liyjng- 
^e^.Tr&taIs,C!tap. XXI% p. '4833). ^ i ’ ' : 


> : j'AnkOng ifre andent : liydians tlsbi theto pievbn^ ih tho xitaal 
ioi taldng'^Otitha, Af'ldnd 6i dfinking. ■ ^eibdbtii's (Bk.% |i. ^4) 
says : “ Oaths are taken by these people in thW same tray os 
aanep# that ;^>ey make aislif^t' desk' in 
their anns', from adueh each sncfrSua .portion of the others 
kjioqd/’ iV ' V.;^- 

,,lit.;iS said, that- theta three foftns.df oath piovaleht in 
^ii)a at one'itimo.r' Qtna 'was to- break a tap or soiioSrFor 
tay pther-iaetaof. potedbm^ ^e second was to^bord a piece 
paper over which certain ' itarda < referring, to taths- ' Were 
;weittta' third; most: Innda^ oath was to tat 'tita throat 
vof .a- peifeOtly.'Whitebfeook'^wUeh had not a singUr leath^ Of 
.aoy.ioiher'oolotw. J.i’.'r'v' ■ .jr'.-.'-.i; ■ 


'Tacitas in KTs' AhoSaSs fXII, 4^)' spades o^ a ' siipilar custom 
Aiidfig the anraent Aftttenians!' ' ‘ ' ’ ‘ 


ife. M An,' (p.’^l) 

«ayA^®f.f]^®, I^ 9athj ^tai'opjnpf^ S^nuuy o^o^ ito 
'the tontiacimg Vp^ies ; the i 9^- ih® oath: -Was 

:fr>lih(ied‘niwni^t, wl^n^ had<J^Ben 


Wtat t o 


ymh m^yea^ .;wiifh^^ 

. ries, a^r thfei introduciion of Christianity. Tbjf^ ffP 


— . r’xr'*'~’r.=r*^s •'MV ..vtrv wvaaio*vup_«uvar 

jib[e WilAs df'S^e' i^th the of l^t. j^alHok’s 

.VT .Vi, ,;.fv - 



Ti '<<:• j..:o 


IJJPR0S¥i AN ©3a>i^<iilM!fIAN ¥IEW OF ED. 

■; ’■■i';'i ■; ■'■I'’ ' '■.' .! ii“ ■■■'<:! •• .* '■■' ; - -li.-.'"' ■■'■' -■• ■ 

*1116 s^bjMt oi h^tis ^ 

' st^j^ng tie ^isian RivS^ib.of pil^iLb- 

‘intitoduotioa ' ' ']^mit^y 4 rV a bpok . oi lo^nvai Pei^aiji 

vK^ieih it is.iaii^ that cow'a 
onne was <£ 8 ^Tej^ as a tei^'dy m'-tery tit'mote old timra* by 

ii.;' r. 


kiii!S‘‘(faiiisbsd of ''R^||i^4^i(iatt^ 
reiga is altb aitribatad thb’liisco'Vcty of' wibb.' l£e subj^t 6i 
my paper is two-fold : — ’ ' ' ' • ' 

' t. ^ To pi^iit tb^ '^4w of tbe liiitiehi- Iranians pni th^ anlijeot 
ofLfeptosy. ' 

■V ,>■>:• *' ;•'. 'lo iv/.r*:;.:. ^ '-7; 

. m,; To a piuiebib^j^.blgend, winch desoribeR j^to 
Iranian oastoin of using. 7 t;i;ipqa| 9 f ppriS{»tiQnt and how tho idfea 
o^/the use of un:ne^a8 a ..po^TB^ly©; agaipst.-Ieptosy arose. ; ; T 


•Mj, rv vj O'fti 


"" Vltliir of Topi^y- 


'.r:'w 
.r.vJ.-VV*.-. 


Hferodotus'^ (Bkil^'L/ |38)^^ as by l^wlijaspb^ saya 



ott old Iranian' ' allo^ ehlier idto k city or tOvhaTO any 

WPWf. 4? '■■is i--' 

. , ntalin^ wi^ the 9 tber^i^r^ans| he, 
sa^, hhwe Sinii^ 'ai^nst ‘ the son. * Poteighers a^obra 
^r, jare^foroed tordeas^ tbs^ddnntiy ; eyr^ whifb)-. 
p^^na'are often driven away, as gnilty of the same offence.”! 

■ 'Uenriy 'Gati^ tfid^ transb^ t^e^ jpass^V ''''‘VWhosoeveV'^b^ 
bWilbsH ftwnrfttlofijisfBofr pe^ 

stay witlnn a town, nor to have communication, with other- 


1 Th^liHlstofriW HW3d!6Wtt[%< t3etefie'‘1taiite 

870 .,!''^ .I"'.’’ Tf’Jsf' A Jiif «; 7.»t;>Ja<ix.’i’.fl'i - i ' -'' v .'^ •>.',’■'"0 p . '\ *■ 


piilB. 


;M ■ UD^OST, AH OLI) nUHUH VlHW W XT 


Pendans; and they say that from having committed' some 
offence againrt the stm, a man is a^oted with them diseases. 
Ev^steanger that is seized with these distempeis, many of 
. them ev^ driye out of the coontry ; ai^ they do the same to 
white pigeons making the same charge against them.’*^ 

Baviinson, saving a footnote, says, that “ in the original* 
tGreek of Herodotus) two kinds of leprosy are mentioned, the 
Xiirpd and the Xiwcij. There does not appear by 'the 
description which Aristotle , gives of the latter (Hist. Animal 
m, II) to have been any essential difference between them. 

\€VK^ was merely a mild form of leprosy.” Gary translates 
these two Greek words, ‘lepra ’ and ‘ lenkh,’ separately as 
” leprosy or scrofola.” 

♦ 

0t6sias says : “ A leper was called by the Persians piadga 
(paAsaka) and nobody can approach him.”* The Persians 
were so much afraid of the contapon of leprosy, that according 
to this Greek author, Mtgabyzus, escaped on pretending to be 
« leper, as no Persian dared to touch him. 

Leprosy is referred to in several places in the Avesta. The 


Le B as n P*^®*P*^ references are (a) in tite 

in the Vendidad, Chap, 11, 29 and 37 and (6) in 
AvBBta. ^ Aban Yasht (Yt. V., 92).* We learn 

from these two passages, that, as referred to 1^ Herodo* 
tus and CtAsias, leprosy was believed from' very ancient 
times in Iran to be a contagions disease, the sufferers from 
tihioh w^ kept apart firom the healthy. The Avesta word 


;for l^osy in 


these passages is paesa 




PchL pis . The , Ir^an WOTd 

i’Mgra, gmitp as mentioned above, by Ctdsias, for a' leper. 


1 Herodotus, literally translated by Henry Cary (1889), p. 62«. 

8 As quoted by ProL Darmesteter in his Zend Avesto, Vol. 11, p* 27,. 
m* 61. 
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•nronld come from the word pUaa by the addition of the 
«affix ad» ^ -w^ as SMka, one who stings or hurts, from 

The word pisdga, given by Ctedas may be patadka 


a leprous. This word comes from the Avesta 

toot pis P"®^> *0 

injure. This word occurs as pataa in throe places in the 
Avesta (a) Vendidad, Ch. II, 29, (6) Ibid 37, and (c) Abtn 
Ysaht (Yt. V, 92). 


There is another word also in the Avesta, which is taken by 
«ome scholars, e.jf., Darmesteter and Harlez, to mean leprosy. 


It is phman ( )*»€"«)• It is the same as Sans, qppr 

which, according to Mr. Apte, means a skin disease. It occurs 
in Tir Yasht (Yt. 1^, 66) and Behram Yasht (Yt. XIV, 48) 

Of these twO words, the first is important, as there is no doubt 
nbout its meaning, the Pahlavi translator of the 

Vendidad makes its signification clear, -and confirms the view 
that it was a contagious disease. We will briefly examine 
these passages. I will give the text and translation of one of 
the passages which with its Pahlavi rendering is important. 


(«) In the Vendidad (Chap, n, 29), where God asks Jamshed, 
the Yima of the Avesta, to so construct and rule his new. twr 
or colony, as to render it free from various physical and mental 
or moral deformities, one of the physical deformities is leiirosy. 
We read (Vend. II, 29) : 





^ liWKOSXfi ;A*r-0^ 

/ ' 

i€ij» ^ 




Tfandotioft.-rl^t there be here neither (ih the nww var or 
colony, the following :) one whose hump^ is pushed forward 'nof 
wh^ hump is set back (t';e., hump-baoked), nw the impute,* 
nor. a bad fellow,’ nor beggary nor deceit, nor meanness, nogr. 
dishonesty, nor decayed^ teeth, nor le|»osy which has spte^ 
over the body,, nor any other marks with which Ahrimim. 
marks (6r taints) mankind. 


The most important part of this V^ndidad p^age is the last 
wherein Ahura Mazda asks Yima to keep away from his new 
iwf or colony ‘Mieprosy which has spread over the body nor 
any other marks with which Ahiiman marks (or taints) mlan> 
kind/’ , . 

The ^ahtovi i^Meting of this part reads® 

' j • I ^ ■;*.**, ' ^ / 


I'Kava, Pahl, {ixa&, P^s. " hunip, ' 

ii 'A pAva ct modein Pars'I a-'pd^ or a^v4v ( ' ot' ‘ 

^ CGtifdha, Pisld/ M^, Pen. a -bad ielld^,« a dastro^^ert. 

The Pahlavi commentator explains this word as ** one^who.dbes nQtpbjB^ 
the Dastur or the h^d priest *■ (ftigh Qastobar la yekhsunet). 

4 Vihitto daattt^s^TheVPaM.,^eommen1^ eiq;^iij^.7thfl^ ^9^’ 
according to some^ as, kakash pdtak yekviiiiunet,*’ i.ei, his icic^ (kakA/ 
that have de^yed (■ .. 

tes^ .61 '*4he^Pidil[4vi{*’^ 

p. 22. Vide (a) Dastur Dr. dosh^g Jamasp’s text, p. 4a (b), Dastur Dr^ 

.by. 

Hr. N<^fojee Maaockji (1900), p. 20. (d). SpiegaU’s p. 



Vf 


.unntosxv ah old quhuh vnuj or vs 

[m^* fonjiJj k))» U> wm 
j))»f t2i ^ 

i| ^{jji] j 2| titf 

Tranaliteratiou. — ^A1 pts &igh javit kard yekvirndnet taa 
nAaAk a8 dinik-kfir. Aitd mdn adtdn yemallfindt a6 id pb 
i kdftd, han&oh mdn javit kard yekvimtoidt tan) A1 al&h min 
zak&n dakhshag&n mdn humand GAn&k-mindi daUiahak 
pavan anshQtftfin bara d&d yekvimdnet (Ash vid zak zin&k al 
yedun&n). 

S’ransbrfioM.— Nor a leper, ‘whose body shall be separated 
He is weak (n&znk,^ ».e., unfit) for religious functions. There 
ate some who say this that a leper who has marks* on his 
body must also be separated; nor anybody (who has smne) 
<A such marks which are the marks which the E'vil spirit has 
given to men. (They should not carry him to such a place.) . 

In this ‘Fahlavi passage, we find that a kind of isdatioik 
(javit kardan) is referred to. The Pahlavi translator says, 
that there are some who ate over>cautiou8 and they want to 
keep away even those who, though free from contagious leprosy, 
have leprosy-like marks over their body. 

I have translated the Avesta word “ vitar^td-tanush” applied 
to leprosy in the above Avesta passage of tiie Vendidad, w 
" (leprosy which has) spread over the body." Ervad i^’vsaji 
Edalji Kanga, in the footnote of his translation, translates 

similarly ( dd ^ )i> 

■ ■ • . ■ ■■ ;v 

.. I tender, irag9e. 

a Uemiah, a braise from to strikei to, bruise 

> Vaididad, Srd Bd., p. 70. 

. I, ' ' 
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IBliKig and other Gojarati ttaoslatois hsya giTeo aiwdhir, 
rendering,, bat Dannesteter, fblloiv^^ the ^hU<ti.iendexing, 
has translated the word as “ (leprous) to be confined,” thus 
■associating with it the idea of “isolation.” His point of view, 
as argued by him (S. B. E. IViVendidad Introduction, V, 14.16); 
is, that.the Avesta, which aims at cleanliness and generally 
eigoins a kind of isdation for many kinds of sickness, must 
necessarily enjoin isolation for leprosy. 

(5) The second passage of the Yendidad (II, 37) throws no 
inrther light on the subject. It merely 8a3rs that Yima (Jami. , 
abed) carried out the injunctions of Ahura Mazda and took 
«are that there were no lepers in his t»r or oolony. 

* (e) The third passage, viz., that of the Aban Yasht (Yt, V. 92) 
■contains words similar to those of the Yendidad about leprosy. 
T3ieie, Abftn Ardvigura Anfthita tells Zoroaster, that (mly 
the physically healthy should celebrate, and participate in, ' 
the ceremonies in her honour. > Among the unfit are mentioned 
^ leprous. 

(d and e) Coming to the passages of the Tir and BehrA^ 
Yashts above referred to, wherein the word for leprosy is 
fdman, Ahura jldazda says to Zoroaster, that when the 
Iranian territories paid due homage to the - star I&htrya 
{Sirius) and to Behr&m, with the necessary ritual, the tetri* 
tories remained free from various ph3rBioal and - mental 
deformities, and among them, from leprosy. 

The original idea of the undeanliness and ccmtagionsness 
Tfai modem Pmwx, '®* **** continued to survive 

ties tho among the Paxsees. Of course, it is quite 

Paraeea. natural, that lepers who have the complaint 

in, what one may call, a living fram, in which matter Sows frcmi 
the wounds, are asked to be ^kept aloof. Eat, in the case eC 
priesthood, priests with white or coloured marks over the sUn, 
ahowisg saspioioos signs of even a dry kind of leprosy, axe 
also prohilnted from officiating in the liturgioal ser^oes. 
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la the Old Testament also, we read 'in tiie Levitionp 
<Oiaps.' XKE and XIYS) varions ix 9 nncti 9 ins,,as to how 
■fi priest.should examine a snspeoted peison as clean or andean^ 
■and as to the ways of oaring him. Among the Porsees also, 
even' now, it is thought. to be the function of a priest to 
examine a suspected priest, whether the spot 'that may have 
•developedvm his body are leprous or not. 1 remember more 
than one case referred to me, to determine whether the piies^ 
who was asked to see me can officiate as a priest or not. I 
always took the sanitary or health point of view, whether 
the spots were of a contagious or infectious kind^ I remember 
-one case, in which a Parsee lady consulted Dr. H. Manin^ and 
myself to determine, whether a priest officiating in a temple 
under her charge may be allowed to continue to officiate or 
■not. However, whether contagions or not, the appearance of 
white spots, indicating a kind of leprosy, however nncontagions 
• -or innocent, is held to indicate that the priest should cease 
-officiating in the inner liturgical services, thoo^ he may officiate 
in the outer hturgical services held to be of a lesser importance. 

. HI. 

THE LEGEND DESCRIBING THE ORIGIN OF TJOE OSB 

OF COW« URINE AS A PREVENTIVE. TEHMURAS 

dTthe avesta and pahlavi books. 

The story -ending with the discovery of the use of co^’s 
-urine as a remedy for all kinds of undeanliness in general 
•and' for leprosy in special, is found in Darftb Hormazdyar’n, 
Persian Riv&yet. The Riv&yet is not published as yet, but a 
litho^aphed text of it will shortly be out. ' It was while 
studying for writing an Introduction for this coming booh 
that the subject of this-day’s paper has suggested itself to me. 
I follow in my account .the legend, an dd manuscript 
of the RiVftyet winch has kindly been lent to me by P)rof« 
8. H.. Hodiwftld of Junftgadh. As far as I saw, only thj^ 
maitosoiipts of the Bivftyet writtmi by the learned scribe 
hiwiyttf e:^. (tee is in the library of our ik^mbaj 't^veisity 
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iHiidi I ha^ named 3.17. Anothw, at (me time, belcmged to- 
tile library d the late Ervad Mancfekji Eastamji^ Unwftlb and 
btioDgi to Ervad Meherjibhoy Nowrojee Kutar, Abe head piiert 
of the Manoekjee Seth’s Eixe>temjde in the Fort, Bombay., 
nds I have nabied as BL U. in one d my previous papers before 
tiie B. B. B. A. Sodety. The third is the <me whi(di I have 
fgtiOwed in my present paper. From the name of'^its present 
owner, 1 have named it S. H. It is the oldest <d the 'three. 
The st(Hy b^ins on fidio 103a. The first portion Of the. story 
isbead^as 

J* at* jail j^SiS 

i.e., A narrative about Tehmuras keeping tiie Iblis (Ahtiman) 
.nmler his custody and the story of himself urith his wife. Before 
proceeding with the story as given in this Bivayet, I will like 
to describe briefly, what is sidd of this king in the old Avesta 
and Pedilavi books, the allusions in which have been worked , 
upon as a new story by the writer of the present story. 

The Tehmuras of our st<Hy is the Takhma-urupa of the Avesta» 

The story of llbh- Takhma-urupa is said to have 

moraa in Aveeta prayed to B&ma Eh&stra, that he maybe 
and PaUavi books. with the power of overcoming: 

Devs, evil-minded persons, magicians and paria of fames, and 
of riding for tidrty years in the form of a horse (aspahl kehrpa) 
Ahriman round the wh(ile world.f Speaking in plain language, 
instead of in the figurative, he prayed to subdue all evil powers 
and even their chief, Ahrimah. The period of thirty years is 
tiie period of his reign.* Bam Yazata granted his request.. 
We read a similar statement in the Zamyfid Yasht (Yt. YTX 
29). We thus read 

' / I Bam yashtp Yte XV, 12« 

a The Bnndeheah du XXXIVp 4# The Shah nlmehb * 
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TmiMbfion.— By virtue of the Royal Glory» Ttdduna'umpft 
eoame the suppressor of all the Dadvas, and evil<minded per* 
sons, all the magicians, and pom (fairies). Be, subduing Ihe 
■Ahkiman, carried (or rode over) him in the form of (t.e., as if 
on)' a hmise for' 30 years round the two extremes of the earth. 


'Ll tile Afrin-i'Spitamto Zarthosht (s, 2), tiie prophet blesses 
his patron king Gushtasp, that he may be as well-armed (Zeaa- 
.;^ihntem) as Tahhma-umpa. 


The Pahlavi books also speak of Takhma-umpa controlling 
Ahriman. The Minokherad (Chap. XXVII, 22) says that the 
■accursed Ahriman was kept by him for 30 years as a" hoite 
* (pavan barah dasht). The Minokherad (Chap. XXVII, 
'<)ne8. XXVI 32) while speaking of the four good tilings which 
■Jamshed did for the world, says : " Se digar denman sdd algh 
patm&n-i getftio i valman dhsh-dfin&k darvand i Ahiimaa 
-aOpftrd yek-v imnit ash min askknm la&hvftr yftitiyhnt.’* s.e., 
1116 third ^vantage was this, that the portion of the earth 
<^i), which the evil knowing wicked, t.e., ihrinum had 
ewaUowed,^ he brouj^t out back £rom his belly. 


To enable my Hindu brethren to follow this Pahlavi deairiy 
I give the Sanskrit rendering of Heryosang 

'T eiwku g 3*niw E^vad TehBM^' 

Ed. for the Pahlavi. and Sanskrit t»t p, 88.) 


1 Aiqilkdaia to swallow,, to devow. Pers. ? 

to swallowt I tbink tlr’' Pahlavi ^ ^ 

oomes from Av. e* water and bar ^ (P. burdan) to eainy. So, Itter. 
silly, carried Anm-by water. 
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■ Now the qnmticm b : Whait-isi1( that b me^t Ime, 

oiiiii i,it'.W ^iL g the saying Ibiiman swallowed a pactioa> 
Baiih in a fignra* of the eaMh. Dr. West, in hb translation of' 
iive eenae. Minokhwad (S. B. E. Vol. XXIV, fiO), 

trai^tes thb p<^ion as ' Ahiiman swallowing “the psopw- 
tion <A the worldly exiateneea.” He adds the word “ «adstenoQs'’ 
Umself. I think, his interpretation, which itself b not olear> 
b not jffoper. I think, that what b meant b, “Beoia*' 
maiion of ground that was flooded by water.” The PaUavi 
writing that precedes thb passage refers to Jamshed’s new 
wfm or new colony and to the heavy rain of Malkosh, »■ 
word traced by West (Ibid p. 69, n. 7), to a Ghaldio word' 
for “ autumnal rain.” Some connect thb with the event 
of the Great Deluge. Whether you connect it with the 
Greait Deluge or not, thb passage in question refers to Jamshed’s- 
building a new colony and providing more ground for the , 
increasing ^pubtion of hb country. We learn from the second' 
chapter of the Vendidad which treats of Jamshed’s vam at 
newly populated country that he thrice increased the available 
space for habitation. In the first attempt, he added one-t)|^ 
to what it -was, and then did the same again for the ' second: 

time and then for the third time. So, I think' that when 

1 

the Minokherad speaks of Jamshed bringing back from the 
womb or beUy of Ahriman a portion of the earth, it refers to- 
some kind of reclamation whereby he reclaimed land which, 
was covered over by some flood, that flooding being the 
litwk of Ahriman whose work b idways the work of destruo* 
tion. 

Now, it seems that the Avesta and Pahlavi books. expresa. 
ih a figurative way ^t Takhma<umpa overpowered the work, 
ot destruction by Ahiiman. Butinome bter 'writers have worked' 
upon tiib figuitriiive writing and worked out further figarativ» 
stories about Takhma*nmpa as a rider and Ahiiman as hi» 
hone. 
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Tbs aoluoe of Theiumter at tiie storjr that he took 
|fob«d®3’ itfrom “thatMobadofDahlui.” 

jmr Kaiwfln 

• j ' 

y- 

iy ts"^. *^.jt ) 

f •• 

ojj /!&*♦, j 

u^j bj^y’ 

ty^ j iy. 

LTi J ^y {J^ >f 

Translation . — I give a Pahlavi story from what is said by 
that ^bad of Debit (Delhi). He described concealed secrets (i.e 
mysteries). He adorned the path of truthfulness in the world. 
He abstained from every kind of evil aa4 he was the teacher of 
eveory way (of virtue).. He had access to Pazend (boohs). He 

was wise «and good'souled A He was one in 

Hindustan tmd that was sufficient (».e., he was all in all); 

Now, who was, this Mobad of Delhi who is spoken of m 
the only man of his kind in India. I think the reference is 
to Dastnr Azar Kaivftn bin Azar Gushasp, a mystic from Persia. 
He is said to have passed 28 years of his life in meditaticm and 
prayer in retirement. Then, he came to India and settled in Patna. 
He was accompanied bjr a few Zoroastrian disdiieslike Mohads 
Parhfid, Hosh and Sacosh. He gathered round him a large 
number (d Hindu and Mah^edan disdplds. His teachings 
were of a mystip and Sofist' kind. His work known as 
“HnkAsbafstd-Azar Eaiivfin, '** ».&, Revelation or ecstatic 
contemplations of God by Atar Eaivan, is weIl«knowh. £te 


^ Tbe writer baa left this line blank. 
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died in 1614^ at the age of 85. ^ Persian bo|^k known as 
dftm-i-EaikhoBm, written by a' Patsee, Khndajoi N&mdflr,. was 
twsed on the writings of this Daetur Azar Kaivan.^ 

The name of this book, Jftm-i>Kaikhosra, the oop of 
Kaikhosru, is in reference to tbe mystic cap referred to in the 
Shfth>nftm5h, as the cup into which King Kaikhosjira looked 
on the Jamshedi Naoroz day, the day of the Vernal Equinox, 
«boot the 21st of March, and predicted events and saw what 
happened in other ports of the world. This cop reminds ns oi 
tile Hedy grail of the Christians, the thoughts of whidi have 
inspired the celebrated Glerman composer Wagner in his world- 
known opera Parsifal, and Tennyson in bis " Sir Galahad.” This 
oup or (jam) mirror, which is also known as th.e jdm of Jamshed, 
reminds ns also of the Gup of Joseph of the Genesis, of the 
oup of Nestor of the ancient Greeks, ami of the mystio cup of 
the Indian king Eaid, referred toby Firdousi in his account 
^ the Invasion of India by Alexander. 

This is rather a digression, but my object in this, is to 
say, that the story I am going to describe may not be taken 
literally in all its details some of which are rather filthy, but 
may be taken in an allegorical, figurative or mystio sense, as 
Pastor Azar Eaivan, to whom it refers as an authority, was a 
mystio and his writings reflected by the Jun-i-Kaikhosm were 
mystical, ^e Dabistan thus traces the ancestry of Ay.A.r 
Eaivan to the Tehmuras of our leglend ; Azar Kaivfin — Izar Zer- 
dusht— Azar Baizinr— Azar Khurin— Azar Ayin— Azar Bahrain— 
Azar Nosh— Azar Mihtar— Azar Sftsftn the fifth— Azar 

1 Vida the DsUstan by Shea and Troyer,; Vol. I, pp. 87 et seq. for an 
account of his life and saying. F«fo the Onjarati Dabistan published 
in 1862^ijri,pp. 208 et. seq. FidtParsee Prakasb,y61. I, pp. 10 agad 
816. This J6m-i-Kaikhosru was translated into OnjaiMi by Mnwivi 
Abdul Fattab dHat Hunshl Ashtaf . All, at the dh^ction of the first . 
SirJamse^i JejeeUioy and published in 1848 from the Sir Jai^edji 
jwjeebhoy Translation Fund, which is now administered by thelimstees 
^tiie Patsee Pundiayat and which was founded in honour of tiie event 
of the Knighihood— the first Knightiiood in India— eonfened upon 
Sir Jameetjl. 
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IV— Azar Stvsfta HI— Azar S&aftn II— Azar Sasan I— DanAi 
jonior-Parab seniM^Bahmab lafaadiar— Gtiahtaap— Lohraq^- 
— Arrand- Kai. Nishin— Eai Kobad— Z&b— Naoder— Minn* 
•ohehF— baj— Feiidun— Abtin of the j line of Jamshid— 
4itt(ra»r-Ho6heng— Siamak — Kaiomars— Y&sf^ Ajam of the 
neage of«Y&8ftii,-^hai Mohbol— of tiie Uneage of Sha Qiliv 
— Jai Alad — of the lineage dt ,Jai Afram — Abad Azad — 
of the family of Mah Ab&d ** nrho appeared with splendour in 
the b^;inning of the great cycle,” (Shea’s Pabistan Vol, I. 
pp. 87-88). 

V. 

Coming to the st<nry itself, it runs thus (f . 103 a) : — Tehmnras, 
having subdued Ahriman or the Devil, 
The story itself, rode upon him as upon a horse and went 
over all parts of the earth for a period of 
*3 years. He began his ride early in tire morning, rode over 
mountains b‘ke the lofty Elbruz and in valleys. On returning 
home, he stabled the horse (the Ahriman) and gave him no 
food or water. In spite of, this want of food and water 
for days t(^ther, the horse (Ahriman) lived and. thrived. 
One ^y, bis wife expressed to him her surprise, as to how 
•a horse can live without food and water for days together and 
asked for %n explanation. Telunuras said to her : “ I also 
WM wondering as to how he lived without food^and water; 
■so, I once asked him for an explanation and he replied : 

/iS j , 

. J J .9 

.***a1j i:)U lyf ■ 

Tranalation . — ^Enow as my food in^the worldi the evil, the 
•dirty tricks and the sin of mbn. O King 1 Enow unlawfnlneBSt 
filth, sin and et&se to be nijefbod. 

One day, A hr i m an thought of getting rid of the daily trouble 
anhoymoe of bein| rid^ by Tiehmuras and of going over 
z^ntainB' and vslleys. Sb^ he saw tiie wife of Teluhoras and 

14 
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piiisiuided her, to moke oae night some inqniiies^ from her 
Insbond, whether, wiien he went riding -over him (Ahriman)* 
over mountains and vaUeys, he ever got afraid. > fie promised 
her many gifts (.>naai ) and presents (hadiah), if she 
made that inquiry. She was deceived and oonsebted. She 
aeO^dinj^ <moe made inquiries from her husband, ^ehmuras- 
wid, ho. Uras afraid nowhere, but at a jdaee of turning on‘the 
EUbnn mountain, where tiie horse (Ahriman) gets a little 
restive. Then, he has to use his big mace (gerfin gurz)' and to- 
shout (b&ng-i>buland) and to beat him, so that he may run fast 
over this place. 

Tehemuras's wife itold all this to Ahriman, who was much- 
pleased to learn the secret of Tehmuras. He rewarded the 
woman with. gifts. Among ^e gifts given to womankind on- 
tiiat day were lying with a woman (‘asl), fornication (Zanft*) ’ 

. 1 and menstruation. 

The next day, when Tehmuras rode over Ahriman and went 
towards Oiinvad on the Elbruz, the latter, having learnt the 
secret as- to where Tehmuras used to get nervous, became 
very restive on the' spot which made Tehdiuras nervous. He 
began to turn a somersault (lit. 'bat on his head and two front 
fbet). Tehmuras coaxed him and struck him with his mace - 
(’amdd)'.’ Ahriman overthrew him from the saddle, and,, 
omitting a bad smell (zafr), swallowed him and ran away like 
a horse. 

The writer of the poem here dilates upon the weakness 

womankind and the wickedness of a bad wife. ** Hell (saqr) 
is better tb*" a bad wife. Prison and ctoniBnement are better 
t^ to have a bad wife. ; It fe better to die than to have her . 
Even if yon are as wise as the ]^osopher Lukm&n, as stimxg 
as R u fitft "* , as efiBcient in qham^ and ineantaiicms as FariduA, 

1 ^ then the 

^ nbt isiiwiiise with Oat of the other preoedfeg and raooeedihg.- 
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iU tescHUMeM as ibhmtilctu? who tbde 'over |he Iblis, yod will iibt 
be aUe' to know ih^ deceits ‘of women. Even God himself he* 
comes confounded (khiieh gardad) by the deceit of a woman.** 

This legend reminds os' of’ the Genesis story (CShaps. 

of the Fall 'of Adam and Eve at the haad 

Satan; The very first result of ^e fall 
an,<i Tehmuras's that Adam and Eve, who were, upto^ 

then, "both naked, Hie man and his Vdfe 
and were not ashamed,** began to feel ashamed and ** the eyea 
of them bath were opened and they knew that they were naked i 
and they sewed fig-leaves together, and made themsel^s' 
aprons..;.. Unto the woman he (God) said, I Will greatly 
multiply the sorrow and thy conception’; in sorrow thba 
shalt bring forth childr6h|' and thy desire shall bo to thy 
hnsband and he shtU nde over thee (Gem m, 7 and 16). 
Something similar is the result of the fall of woman aocordihs 
to our story. 'Asf, ».e., lying in with women then came in and 
other womanly complaints also. Again as the result of the fall of 
woman, came in also adultery and menstruation in the world. 

Now, just as in the Genesis story, there appears on the scene, 
after the ^lU of' Adam through the fault of Eve, God, who 
curses Satan for his evil conduct, so, in the Persian legend, 
there appears on the scene, after the fall of Tehmuias through 
the fault of the woman, 'Sarosh, an angel of God, who tries to 
punish Ahriman and make him disgorge the body of Tehmnraa 
wheon he had swallowed. 

Jamshed, of whom the writer speaks as tiie son of Tehmnras, 
hot finding his fathw t^nm home, made 
tlwsterj?^* all possible inquiries to trace his whmeabouts 
, but failed. Thereupon, Sarosh, the angeh 
appeared befme him ahd informed him of the death of 
TAmhtas and of all that had'happebed. Thereupon, Jamshed 
aUnd for adyibe aa to, how to regain the body of 'Ids father." 
Sunsh said, tiiat not vidfehoe dr shaapnesa (fundi), bnt tadi 
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fRM nquized in (his case. Abfimam was f<nid of ^wo thingi } 
ooiuttaial lost 0oti)^ and <»al musio (sarM). lliese mint 
ke. held as temptations and his secrets drawn from him. 

Jamshed followed tiie advice of Suosb, went to a desert 
and began to sing. Ahriman .wius allured! by the sin^ng and 
wmt , there and sat by the side of Jamshed. Thett' Ahriman 
allured to unnatural Inst.. Jamshed demanded the' deed 
drst, before he submitted his body .(a2av >>A«I ). Ahrin^ 
-e^Msed himself. Thereupon Jamshed at once passed his hand 
into the stomach of Ahriman through his ppdex and drew out 
the body of his father Tehmnras from his stomach* and, 
throwing the dead body on the ground, tan away. Ahriman 
ran after him but could not overtake him. So, he rotired to 
his h^. Thereupon, Jamshed returning to the jdace removed 
his father’s body; and washing it placed it in a aaiuddn,* i.e., 
ossuary or bone-receptade. The writer of the metrical 
•-composition says that the custom of making astoddns for the 
■dead came into existence from that day. He says : 

[) CM«e j 

liS yiAlait /S 

aA. *SM<»a olaj. 

- a*U j ajai /X 

KitfS f aA CM«a (s;lai 

(JLLA uijj, yjm a ^ At^ Ajfittjlj 
ts,4«a ^ 

J' r* uijj 

, .. A A Jti ■ ‘ 

X nuswritteii for 

. ^ Satuddn is the Pahlayi Vide my paper on ** AstodAa 

or Persian coffin said to he 3*000 years old* sent to the Museum of the 
Anthropologieal Society of Bombay by Mr« Malcohn of Buidiiie*’ (Journal 
of the Anthropologic^ Sode^ of .Boml^y» Vol. I, Nos 7, ppe 42Mlw 
Pide my Anthropological Paj^rs. Part I 9 pp. 7-2^ ^ 
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tJLm (Ja U ***^ 

ijjf e»V* jt ij*t *• c»a;# 

Oj* '*->'* 

Traiulafion.— -But cm that hand of Jamshed, which wi» 
put into body of the Gan& (».e.,. Gan& mind or Ahriman) 
there appeared a lironnd which no body had ever seen or heard 
ctf'in the world. On that hand appeared leprosy^ and icffai.* 
King Jamshed got alarmed by this com^daint, because (even> 
if the smell of tiiis h a n d reached (other) men, their bodies also 
would turn thus (t.e., leprous). Even from the smell of this 
disease from one another a man gets hurt or sick altogether. 
With this anxiety Jamshed got stnpified in his heart and* 
went out from the midst of peojde. He made his abode in 
monntidns and deserts and much pain increased in his body. 

This passage then shows how intense was the fear of the 
ancient Iranians for leprosy, as mentioned by Herodotus. It 
also describes the legendary origin of the disease and says that: 
it was the consequence of a kind of filth. 

Jamshed roamed about in distress from jdace to place as 
his hand wob all rotten (busideh) ‘ throu^ the disease. He 

5 ' 

1 baras iJso seems to have come froxm?atop the Avesta woid. 

for leprosy. 

S Kajal seems to be a disease similar to l^rosy. Steingass does not 
give the woxd. In Persians there is a word Eachal which is the 
name of a bird called magpie. It is said to be ^ all snowy white below.*** 
Its soientifio name is pica eaudaia. 1 suspect that the word magpie is- 
another form of marga (bird) paSea (Av» l^roi^) t.e., of the bird of 
leprosy# Can the Latin name pied be connected with Av. patsai Pers. 
pis. Iq^irosy ? It is possible that ib^ol or kajala, the white magpie» may 
have derived the meaning of leprosy from the fact that this white Idzd,. 
like what is said by Herodotii8«(ei(ie above ) of some white birds* waa 
taken to symbolia^l^rosy. ^ 

a from from*^ Lat. pu-frers* Pr. pu-tr^r*. 

to putrify. The Pane.. du|aiati word bmu, sfiiddag, Mem# 

to be a oorrapUon of Pete, boaidah 
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wao^d here and there like, dutraoto^ men /bt-hnshfin)^ 
He lamented and prated to God. that he ipay helo^ of his 
disease. One night, he slept at a place which was an abode of 
several cows. One of the. cows* passed there, and, standing 
mear his hand, passed nrine* over that (part) of pain (alam). 
"We read: — 

’ J A®' ^ * 

ijf 

ttfj' c.-<*s tjbS aJej|C^ 
jl'CjC is^ 

^1 itij ^ SjS yf y^ 

TratulaHon . — ^From that place (».c., part of the hand) where 
the nrine of the cow fell, the pain at once disappeared. On 
that part of his hand where drops of that cow’s urine fell, his 
pain disappeared. When the pain of the pious Hwg subsided 


The writer says that the king was jdeased at thisSme^qieoted 
-onre and he gave money in charity. Once, he saw that very 
•oow in a dream, and he pra3red bo God and thanked TTim for 
the cure. He wondoed at the power ci God (zAl>minan 
dit. Lord of bounty), at that dream, at that cow, and at that 
pouring* of the urine. Then the angel Sarosh again appeared 
befme hiin, and said that, the whole of his wound would be 


I The word gho is written in Avests characters. I do not understand 
i^Qt itis BO. Is it out of respect t 

t The word is written in Aves^ chapters shash&v. 

;|Peit8. urine water. yi&ij pirii and &b. 

• The word rikhtan is in Avesta <ha;aotcm os 
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•oured, if rubbed ftb-i-zar^ i.e., <uriue over it. He then 
^k^d Jam^bed to instruct all mankind to use cow’s urine as 
41 protection and remedy. They may rub it immensely (bi* 
-quifts) over their body when they get up from Bushyfc* i.e., 
froni sleep. When they find their head (t.e.| whole body) 
^wictew (hS^-pak) they may rub it over the whole body. Jamshed 
according^ instructed all mankind to use cow’s urine. 

Facte to be ga- We thus see in this legend the followinir 
thored from the • 

Legend. matters : — 


^ , L., ,Y^ry ^,anci^nt times, the Jraoi^ jjook Leprosy 

to be both Contagious and infectious. Even the smell (bu) pf 
its fluid was believed to spread infection. 


mtemal jfflth or impurity within 


2. It is the result, of soi 

■..'nVl-, i'. :j' ' -.i ‘ i,,!' 

the body of a man. ... 

3. Cow’s urine, which is spoken of under various names, 
was supjposed to be , a preventive and curative of some skin 

diseases. " . ' , 

...... ... . 

Upto about a few years agOj the Farsees generally used cow’s 
urine, and, failing that, ^t’s urine, every 
momii^ on i^ing from bed. . The practii^ 
has, owing to various circumstances, most' 
ly. died .out in Bombay, though it is still prevdent to , 
436rtain extent ^ong the Paisee priesthood. . it seems to be stiB 
mote prevalent in the mofussil Parsee centrra. They have a 
mining, i.e,, a short prayer or incantation to be mcitbd during 
the applioati(m.3 


Beemt 

irootice. 


Parsee 


1 Urine is spoken of as &b-i zar, f.e., golden coloured water, on account 
of its little yellowish colour. 

. t Apoording to the y 0 ndidad» Bushyis wgs the demon .pf slpep, WbP 
kept .men sleeping idly in the morning. So, here, sleep is spoken of 4 ^ 
buihyBSs * • 

8 1 have given this nirang in my paper on ^ A Few Parsee Niran^*** 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombayj VoL ^ Ko; % 
843.863. 
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Oon^g orine is khoim< among the ^aisees ii/y .HaiatiB 
names. 0 

(а) It is oaOed gao-miz (Avesta gao-matea), from Av. gao 
Sans. ^ cow, and At. miz. Sans, (na, Lat. ming-ete to sprinkle 
to make water. So, gao*miz is the urine of the cow. It is the 
same as 

(б) It.is spoken of as &b-i-zar, ».e., gcdden water^ from its 
goldlike ye&owieh colour. 

(c) It is called dast-shdi, because it was used every day early 
in the morning to dear or purify (shustan) hands before a 
wash. 

(d) It is called nimngr, because its application in the morning 
is accompanied with the recital of a short nimng or incanta* 
tion.' 

Hiete is an interesting paper on the subject of urine, by 
Dr. Wilhelm, Professor of Iranian languages 
tlwUse^TOae.*** “ University of Jena, under the title of 
“ On the Use of Beefs urine, imcording to 
the precepts of the Avesta, and on similar customs with other 
Nations.” Dr. Wilhelm dwells herein at some length on the 
various injunctions about its use as a purifier, — purifier of num 
and of various poUuted artides. He then refers to its use by 
various nations both andent and modern, beginning with the 
Hindus. He then refers to ite use, sometimes even to-day, 

the peoide of Bretagne' ” that province of France, which 
hdds its name from the Gdtic Britons who sought refuge 
there, and which, preserving its independence kmger than the 
other Fcendi provinces, shows still many traces of ancient 
Odtio manners and customs ” (p. 21). He describes on the 
authority of 9fr. F. Luzel, the story <d an dd woman named 
Gfilette in a Bcet<m manor. ” One morning, when Gillette had 
stayed in the staUes for the night, she lingered witii going out, 
althonj^ the cow-herd tdd her that the bell for break-fast had 
done with ringing frw some time already. She murmured 
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,jeitmyili^^illmh- would not end and eeemed to urait ot to; pf^y 
for a&methMg. But suddenly when a eow urined, the old 
^ Uromtui rushed upon her, caught the urine into her hand and 
rnbhed her face with it several times. The cow-he^, seeing' 
that, treated her as a dirty and foolish old woman. But Gillette 
told him quietly ; ' there is nothing better, my son, than. tO' 
wash in tl^e morning when rising one’s face with the urine of 
oowsi or even with one’s own urine,^ if one cannot get cow*» 
urine. When ydu have performed this ablution in the morn* 

. ing, yon are safe for the whole day from the snares and malice 
of the devil, for you become invisible to him.’ The cow-herdr 
in the evening, related us the strange practice and words of 
Gillette, end an old man who was with us, told ns, that he 
had often heard that although it was not dean, what Gillette 
had done was an excellent preservative against the evil spirit.’*' 

Dr. Wilhelm thinks that possibly the people of Bas-Britagne 
• had derived it from Druidism, which had gone to the West 
from the East. He speaks of its use also among the Scan* 
dinavians of Iceland who belonged to the Indo-Germanio 
race. Dr. Wilhelm then speaks at some length on the question, 
how urine was employed in medicine from the most ancient 
times, in Egypt and Greece. 

' We read in the Old Testament (II Kings 6), that Elisha, 
cured Naaman of leprosy by directing him to bathe in the Jordan 
etven times;;: “ There is a legend of a son of Krishna being 
«ured of leprosy by the Magas,”* the Iranian who were 
in India. 

I will conclude my paper with a brief examination of iAs 
statement of Herodotus. We saw above 
that Herodotus sa^, that, the ^oient 
sians believed, t^t a leper ’/must have 
sinhed' against the sun.” We ^o not ^d anything cortespdnd* 

1 We have a xeferenoo to the uoe ^ maa's' urine for sotiih alleged' ouW 
fn the Pahlavi.Zadsparam (Chape XVU d. S. B. E* Vol. 47> p* 149). * 

* J. B. Ae S. Vol. XVI. 192% No.8, p. 7^ : * 

15 
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'dog to tids b6li($f; ift''0(BMeb{i6ii'~Mth'’ ill b&^. 

'i'tiiiB Son, Hevodotos Miiliirat^' tK^' God bl M||^,''%itd%> 
‘^geueraJly iuibbiated 'with -thd^' Son in- tlib 
ttoik tHe f/asht in honoti^ idithrai,Hiiat Mthra/"'iidtb presides 
•a-ver Lij^t,'-4bbtfi '{hysicai imd iuentitl or m(^‘^ii^t>^lea8es 
those wha jate trnihfal and h'bhest, but'i>vinishes,-'th^-whn we 
•4bhonei9t 'wd -who bKak their promisos^ with eliokaeiM (ydsht 
^ 110)> So, Ibp^y’ being a sickness ^was pdraibly considered 
‘a8‘ a pnMshinentfor the siii of Mithra«9rfiji-, of ofiending* 
Jllthra by^dishdnesty. ‘‘ ‘ ’ - • •' ■ ' * ■ 


THE INDIAN CUSTOM OP A HUI^AND OR 
WIFE NOT NAMING HIS WIFE OR 
HER HUSBAND. 

^Beod on 31«( 1Q21./ 

Tlhe subject of this paper has been suggested to me by ]lir. 

Edward dodd’s recent interosting bo<^ 

; Kstrodnotion. entitled Sfogio in Names and «ther thing* ” 

(1920). ; We in India are limu^ 
miBtom, whereby it is. considered improper for a husband to 
'«all his wife by her name , or to name her before othare and for 
« wife to call her husband by his name or to name him.- Thin 
mistpm, though it 1^ out now among the edneated higher 
classes, is still prevalent td:a great extent. When a husband 
■or wife had tq call one .another^ they did so by -names other 
than her or. his omi name*. Mr. Glodd thus refms tolihe ISndu 
. -cnstpm : ** The Hindu wife is neTer, under any {^jxcpmstaiuies, 
^ nmntion her h^ dre'cfljis..bini "He,** 

."The, Jfaster*,. "Swteiyj” atc.”Vi.- .■ 

^ P* 07o ■■ .-I'l'' ..'U 
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’ itow ^(|ia is not the only country where one finds this 
custom. It is prevalent in other countries 
^ Among some tribes, there is a prohibi- 

Tent. tion, not only against naming one’s wife or 

husband, but also against naming particular 
relatives, e.gr., against naming one’s mother-in-law, or son-in-latr, 
orfather-lh-law, or even a sister. Hence, Mi*. Glodd has named 
big section on the prohibition of uttering names, as ’’ Mana^ 
in names of Relatives.” In some cases, there is an aversion 
against even mentioning or uttering names that have fallen 
into disapprobation. For example, Iflr. Clodd says : “ As further 
showing how barbaric ideas prevail in the heart of civilization, 
there is an overwhelming feeling against having men bearing 
the reprobated names as hands for the boats in the herring 
fishing season, and when they have been hired before their 
names were known, their wages have been refused if the season 
has been a failure . ... In some of the villages on the eas 
coast of Aberdeenshire it was accounted unlucky to meet 
anyone of the name of Whyte when going to sea, lives would 
•be lost, or the catch of fish would be poor.” 


We generally say ; “What is in a name ? ” But it seems 
• there is a good deal in a name. A name can 

Nme*? many a thing and a name can undo many 

a thing. As an example for what a name 
can do, we may refer to the case of the name of God. It is' 
. held to be efficacious in various ways. The name of Ahura Mazda 
•nr Brahma, the name of Alla or Jehovah, isheldto be auspicious 
rand to be efficacious for the fulfilment of many an object. 
At times, simply the mention of a name — ^the name of God 
or the name of a person or even the name of a day Or month — 
is held to be mvbdrak or a^picious. Among us Barsees, the " 

^ *■ Magie, for th« present purpose, is. defined as the p^a : by 
jmreerv, pretends to (m some &8es honestly believes .that he can) 
obtain oontroi over persona and their belongings to their help or harm, 
4knd also oontroi over invisible beins^ and the oooult powers of nature.** 
<p. 10). ;; ■ - 
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daily prayers of Nyftishes cx hymns in honour <k the grand! 
objects of Nataie~-theSun, the Moon, Light ingens^ lire and! 
Water— have at the end a formula of prayer spoken of as 
“ Roa nek-nftm,’* t.e., “ the day of good name.” Therein the 
worshipper names the particular day and month in which he 
offors his prayer, and speaks of that da^ smd month as mudSrair 
oe auspicious. He says : “ Boz nek n&m, roz pftl^ n&m, roz 
. muhkrak roz. . . . (Here he names the particular day on^ 
which he says his prayer) . . . mah mub&rak mah . . . (Here 
he names the monih) ...” 

In the Hormazd Yasht, it is said that the mere mention oT 
the name of Ctodis efficacious to keep off all possible difficulties. 
Zoroaster says to Ahura Mazda : ” 0 Righteous Ahura Mazdal ' 
tell me that name of yours Tdiich is the greatest, the nmst- 
ezcellent, the best, the most efficacious, the most victorious- 
the most health>giving, the most efficacious in counter-aoting^. 
evils from the demons and evil.minded persons ; tell me certaialy ’ 
that name, so that ( by means of that name), I may master- 
all the demons, all bad persons, so that I may overcome all 
magicians, all fairies, so that nobody, neither a demon nmr a- 
bad man, neither a magician nor a fairy, may do me any- 
harm.” . 

Now, though, ou the one hand, it is held to be auspicious* 
to begin a work with the name of God, on the other hand, at 
times, and among some people, it is thought advisable not to- 
mention the name of God every now and then. It is held to- 
be disrespectful to God, to name him everywhere and anywhere,, 
at every time and at any time. For example, the Jews are* 
very chary about the name of their God, Jehova, which name 
is believed to be the sacred unpronounceable name of the* 
Eternal.” As said by Bev. A. J. Maclean, the name ** Jawieh* 
^Jehovah) was so sacred that it was, not in later Jewish times^ 
pronounced at all.”^ Similarly, I have come acrost a Mogof 

S Bev, HasUniK's Diotionaiy of the Bible, p. 82# . ; 
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^oonment wthe reign of Jehangir, wherein, wherever the wordi 
Gas ilahi, * i.e,, “divine Gas” occur, the word iZoM (divine) is 
•<nnitted, and, from what we know of the words and Of the stan* 
<'datd of measinement in the time of Akbar and his successors, 
we are led to infer, that the word “ Uahi ” is understood in 
-the place in the document, where a small space is kept blank 
<<tr nnu^tten after the word g(u, 

ft'- ' ■ ■ ■ 

lliis is not only in the case of God (EhudA), but ailso in the 
-case of kings (Khud&vands), who axe, as it were, the represen* 
stives of God on this earth. In 'some Mogul documents of 
Jehangir, in some places, where the name of Jehangir has to be 
written, the space is kept blank, and we axe led to infer the 
fname from the context, where, though not the name, all his 
<1ionotifio titles or designations axe given. 

Thus we see, that there is among some people^ a kind of 
* prohibition to menticm the name of God or the king, whose 
.names are otherwise, or among other people, held to 
be very auspicious. Sir James Frazer in one of the 
volames of bis series of the Gdden. Bough, the volume 
•entitled “ Taboo and the Perils of the Soul ” gives an interest- 
ding chapter snider the head of “ Tabooed Words ” wherein 
he speaks Of “Personal names tabooed” “Names of relatives 
tabooed,” “ Names of the Dead tabooed”, “ Names of kings 
-and other sacred persons tabooed,” “ Names of Gods tabooed” 
-and “Common words tabooed.”* iEVom this chapter, we see 
-that the tabooing of names is commrm, to some extent, among 
-■several civilized people. 

. Now, the above cases qf not mentioning , the name God 
•dr king, referred to by me, fall under one of the above sections 

Frazer’s “ Tabooed Words.” ' .As a very recent case, of a 
-certain kind of tjpbooing words, I may mention the case 
jRagne. I do not know, what was the case. am(mg other 
•^qmmnnities, Ipt I speak, of what I know., of my Paxsen 

or. » IXUttoaof ion. Chap. VI, Taboos 
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Conunornty. Thonj^ Bubonio Plague uraa preya^ut in B41ar 
in-fomw times^ even in the time of the Mogul yng JehaogiTK 
as we learn from his Memoirs (tuzak-i^ehangir), when it 
ovextook Bombay, it came to us as a surprize, and spread 
panic, the like of which 1 have never seen. Neady . half 
of Bombay was empty. Our peojde were so much terrified, 
that they dared not even to mention the. word (plague)^ 
When they spoke of a case of plague having occurred ip a 
friend’s or relative’s family, they did not say xy!A MlB 3l, i.c., 
pUgue has occurred, but simply ».e., “a case 

has occurred ”, and people understood what was meant. A 
striking instance of this, you see in the name of the Ph^e 
Hospital of our Community. The Trustees of the Parsec 
Panchayet, properly measuring the thoughts and feelings of 
the Community, did not name the Hospital “ Parsee Plague 
Ebspital ” but “ Parsee Fever Hospital,” and the name has 
continued upto now. Had it been called Plague Hospital, ' 
the name would have frightened many a patient and his or 
her relatives. 

All this shows, that in reply to the question ” What is in a 
name ?” we can say, from our present point of view, thak 
"there is a good deal in the name.” We know that brakes* 
pear asks : * 

” What’s in a name ? Tha|t which wo call a rose. 

By any other name would smell as sweet ? ” 

But we find, that, if not from a general point of view,, 
from the point of view of anthropology there is a good deal 
in a name. Why, take the very word name, which is commom. 
in sound in all Aryan languages. Some derive the word imme 
6om nehmen ’ to take i . others derive it from * an ’ to- 
hreiathe and take the word to be a form* of animus, soul. 
Some fancifully connect the word with Am or Qm. Sir Jaiae^ 
Frazer, thus sums tq>, as it were, the idea conneotedt 
with the wwd name : If we may .judgu tom the evidence- 



ot' (jiSfecfept&iv'iiS Ihe' 
to |imoik' fteviilettt, if 'iioff'iuiiTOTsjJr ani^ 

for^theiB^"^ thtl'iiijw -^ade^' For', aia 'aiitllysia &f the vroi^^ ^ 
for * nama * -M the TiadcAii'lahgttagee'^^^^ that^^at 'family of 
speech 'pclihts'- to the’ O^chiaibh -that' ‘^Celts 'aiid-certaiii bthef" 
widely toj^aied Aryans, unless #6 ^b^dsay the' wholb Aryala 
family, believed at onh time 'riot drily that the ' riaihe •was a • 
part of the- mauV. but it Was' that ptirt Of hiin Which ‘ is termecT * 
the soul, the lMriath Of -life>-^ Wlrialever you 'iriay choose to* • 
define it . as; being” ^et;e, ®r Js>oies Fra?er; speahs xd .‘‘ the 
relation of namea to persons.<;” ; JloWj jflppahing of the Iranian, 
branch of the Aryan racej we find, a-close rdation bet'ween the 
nanM. itind :the' persoA. ^..riame.is' essentiaUy necessary., foir- . 
the performance of .all oererii'driios iof: ope ’s living soul (zindeh 
ravfin) and of his soul after death (anousthe-raTlhi). If you 
want , to perform .any religious oetomOny or prayer :ftar the goM 
I of a child, theohild must bepairiod aad.all possible-oaffe is tahen . 
to select a good name. . Iri- all’the jceremonies of one’s life, the 
name of the persop ia importapty The very cerOjriony of : , 
betrothal which begins .-mairiage is spoken of a8 ;u>*^..ej(»ll' • 
nam zad shudan, “to be.stcuekiiwith a iiame.” Even if; 
the husb^tnd. dies aftor ‘ betrothal '.-nnd- .before marriage, tire ' 
name of that betrothedhosband.is^recited with'that of the wife' 
in all ceremonies. That is lUie toasO ovmi after a re-mairiage. : 


As said by Confpi^, the author of “from 

to P!hilotopKy ” ’(p. Uiv.as quoted by 1^. Oipdd on , his title, 
page, ‘‘ the name of a thii^,' or pf a'jgroujp of ,thm^ 
so^ ; to Imow tbebr names is” to have power over their soul. ’ ^ 
So, ■ to have .one’s name ih., . 9 ur ptos^ion, is, as it.eyerj .tp'.. 
have his pdal .in our possession, ';In did .tarthc^ 

ehef .'seems to iiaye 'beeri* oacneil ' 

..... , . ^ . -J-J \ 
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a little 'further. &a Ihidiari mother took it to bo .her privil ege 
to rule am» hwr sonsu ^.i^ewoT^.-norilikevher newi-^^ 

■ ' ■ ff . j .. ; fri4U - ^ w' t ii" ' 

,1 Ihs^riddm Boa{^;raeVJih ‘;,3!abo¥ sHdcths:ferltowe>4te:B^ 
ESdition'of 1911, p. 810. .r; L'ioi; ” cw ci L't-'cv.-fi. {« < ; n 
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iar W to partioijwt^ ia her privilege. 9ie ooold role oyer* > 
her son by her having hie name which was as it were hu very: 
soiiL So, she would not like the new daug^ter-^in-law to 
name her husband and thus exert some power over his soul, 
its said by the reviewer of Mr. Qodd’s book in the Athenssnm. 
of 4th June 1921, Mr. dodd in his above book, “selects for 
treatment the tendency to impute to the name as fuch that 
capacity for action or passion which, in the eyee of modem 
matter-of-fact folk, belongs only to the person or thing named.’ 

Now', coming to the case of wife and husband, lihr. dodd 
says, as said above, of the custom of 

CSrpumlocutory India: “The Hindu wife is never under 
way of naming a 

gmmo. any circumstances, to mention her husband s 

name ; so she calls him “ He,” “ the Master,” 

** Swamy,” etc. 

Mrs. Sindair Stevenson, in her recent work, “ the Bites of 
the Twice-bom, " thus speaks of the Hindu custom (p. 16) : 

* A taboo on names is still observed, and is universal throughout 
ilhdia. The wife never mentions her husband’s name, and 
<a husband never mentions his wife’s, save on the wedding day. 
Tlie correct way for a husband to send a message to his wife 
is to say, not ‘ tell to my wife,’ but ‘ tell that in my house ’, and 
in the some manner he announces any message he, may have 
received from his vrife as ’from inside my house one says. 
Similarly the polite way to ask after the health of a man’s 
wife is to say ’are the ladies of your house well?’ not ‘is Ilfrs. 
Bhat well ? ’ la some castes until the mother and father are 
nboiit fifty, they do not as a rule mention their children’s 
names ; after that the husband might allude to his wife as ’ the 
' mothj» of my son so-and-so ’ ; until the father is about fifty, he 
nevStr speaks to his children in the presence of his elders, ah 
nmuld never call' to his son if his own father were at hand.” 

Puiing the aedding oeremonia^ the husband " mentioning hie 
wife’s name for the one and only time in bis life,” says > “ Hay the god 
fiftm>yapatna..(aai.«]hthet of. Tiidum)’ make .TM (or whatever the 
wife’s name ia) devoted to me ” (Ibid p. 84). ...i 
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* • 1^ <Cl04d gives similar instanoes froJ| his o\ili country 

An old-fs»hioned Midland cottager’s wife rarely speaks of her 
husband by name, the pronoun “he ” supjdiemented by “my 
man ’’ or “ my master ’’ is sufSoient distinction.” This old* 
iashioned Englander’s circumlocutary language reminds us 
of ,some similar language we hear in Gujarat ; for example, a 
Hindu l%dy and even a Parsi lady would say, if the husband 
is not at home : t.s., My man is not 

.a{ home. 

Mr. Glodd also refers to some “ circumlocutory phrases ” which 
were used in some tribes by a husband or wife instead of calling 
the wife or husband by name. For example, he says 
that in the Amazulu tribe, the woman calls her husband by 
“ Father of so and so.” TBus reminds me of my boyhood, 
when I hecurd an old relative calling his wife, not by her 
name, but by the name “Melloo,” which was the contracted 
«or another form of Meherwan or Meherwanjee, asTehmulisithat 
>of Tehmuras. He had a son named Meherwanjee, so he called 
his wife by his son’s name. The circumlocutary phrase, once 
prevalent at Naosari, for the husband to call his wife was 
i-e., “Do you hear 1” and for the wife also, 

meaning “ Do you hear ? ” the only difference being, that the 
husband Addressed his wife in second person singular, cmd the 
wife in second person plural, the latter being eonsideted, in 
.aome respects, a more respectable form of address. 

The fear of uttering tabooed or prohibited names has been 
.-so much prevalent among some tribes and persons, that they 
would not only not mention the prohibited names, but not 
even utter ordinary words in which the prohibited names occur 
-as a part of the word. Mr. Bertrand Russel, in his first article 
•oh “Dreams and Facts’’ in the Athenssum^, thus illustrates this: 
“ Many of them (t.e., the tribes) believe that to inronounce 
the name of their chief is sjich sacrilege as to bring instant 
*death ; they even go so far as to alter eH words in which hit , 
name occurs as one of the syllables ; for examfde, if we had 
-a kin^ named John, we should apeak of a Janquil as (say) ft 

* t 16 
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Qectrge^aiU, and If 'B'dfU£#fo» te doa-iGef^ ' taSy 
ittasthtte-MMi in our dim ’tray^rwoidd flay'': - Emppc^o'-k' ladjr- 
hi|8 he^’ Imsbi^d's’ nune aa 'Sinfa ( ^4 ), which* llBdl]ie{|^al» 

. oommcm woid, tdeans a •“ lion.^’ ‘Sa, if a- lion* were to *4Some tOf- 
her door; she would not say i.e;,''" lhe> lion" 

has come ”, but would use &oiae*dther word for' the 'animal m * 
some 'dit^umlocutitfy phrase. • ' 

Now, the question is : “What is this custom due to?” Mr* 
Clodd’s book„ampng other mattm, gives to 
cwtTO the question the answer, giyep ere 

Magic through this, by others, that it is du© to the fear, 
named* ^ ■ 

. . that magic is exercised over, oim throuj^ hi, 

<» her name. 

There 'is a difference of opinion among Ahthro^lbgists and 
others hbOut Maj^c. ^iue say that Magic preceded {teligidn,' 
and others say that Beligion preceded Magic. " 1 think, Magic 
was preceded by Bsligion arid is siiotieeded by - Beligibn. 
In the very early primitive ages, when Man Was in frequent 
. ocmtect with Nature, Nature led him to Nature’s Gpd.' 
His religion was simple and he believed in a Higher Power or 
Powers which ruled over Nature. Then Magic is a deaera- 
tion. When Man fell from hid simple pure life; B^igiori fell 
with him and Magic began to step in.' ' Then, with advanced 
time. Magic again b^m to be dethroned from its f^sumed 
plaoe and Beligiori Wals enthroned to a greater extent. But 
W8 will not enter into the subjeot.here. 

Ild^cisa kmd of individuality which certain pemons possessed 
as a blace of .leaders and, exeroised over, otheiri. In. Pacifio;; 
rej^ons it is spdkeri of .g^ersjly as mano. Qpdd d^^es Ma^. 
as *'ihe Mana by which Uie kOrcerer pretends to .(iri ' ^mo 
cakes he himestly l^evee that he can) phtairi ooniiroi pverpc^ns- 
ari^, their beipngiri^ their help or harm, and abo/conljit^ 
c o^ ittvitil^ beings ahd thp opoult pow^ of nature) Bf^ei 

.. I 'V. ■ ' • ''I'-K ■■■ -vi . - I. : u: • r- 
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it WMte; Beue)||ccait ;trh9a it- f^lp^ ', It -ip ,61 a^: 
oiBQ.tt:whtm it;harmB.’’ But^-'in- QODaidenng tht qfieaticw ;o^; 

iftiumst. gaaid 9 £pia 8 t l^e.ti^ndiency ;;.ii^ taking at.: 
timet real reUgioi^ n^io. word ii^io co^icii^; 

from the Magis, the old Iranian Mobads or prieiM)Si vhp 
still .known by that namei suggest a. kind of caution. 
In .my ^per pn/.‘‘l^^iaii Idcwtatibns for buryii^ l^. 
agd mdls,”. I referred tp one set or dass of tangible thii^^ 
hair and nail. In that paper, I quoted the following ^sa^. 
from idr. B. Campbell Thomson’s “ Semitic Magic : Its Qrigiuv. 
and Development :” “fo all magic, three things arp necessary 
for the perfect exorcism First ^the word, the Word of Pover,. 
by which the sorcerer invokes d vine or supernatural aid to 
influence the object of his undertaking. Secondly, the know- 
ledge of the name or description of the person or demon he is 
working hie charm against, with something more tangible, b& 
it nail-parings or hair, in the human case. Thirdly, some drug,., 
to which was originally ascribed a power vouchsafed by the 
gods for the welfare of mankind, some oharin or amulet, or in ' 
the broadest seiue something materid, even a wax figure or 
‘atonement' sacrifice, tp aid the physician in his ' final-' 
effort.” 

« 

The Second of the three thmgS ' referred to in the abov&< 
passage, forms the subject of Mr. Glodd’s above book. On 
this second thing or component of exprcive magic, Mr. Thompson 
said : “ The second Pompanent of the perfect charm was that- 
the ma^cian should know somethings even if only the name^ 
of the person or demon, whom he hoped to bring into subjeetipn. 
\ . f . . l%e.name alone will be enough for want of anythipg- 
better.”* 

Magic iMttksthtotts^ (1}= things that are Tangible and (2) thii^- 
that are IhtangiUe. Among the tangible thii^, throUj^ 
wliidh a' nitigibiaii can work, ate a man’s blobd, hair and haila,,. 
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- swoa^ esjiAta» t.e., in short, what < passes from or out 
•of his body. A man’s dothings also comes under that head. 
'These all are vdudes of magio. Ammig the intaogiUe things 
’tfarouj^ whidi magic can be exercised are : shadows, teflectimu, 
■odioes and luunes. 

As to shadows and reflections, .1 have not heard wything 
3to show the belief that magic was exercised through th^. But 
rknow, that children are at times jHrohibited from playing with 
their shadows or reflections in water or mirtw. It is believed 
~that such a play is likely to bring soon some illness for the 
-ddldren. But it is pomible, that the origin of this bdief may 
be the above belief of magic being exercised throuj^ them. 
Mr. dodd refers to some folk-lore connecting , shadows with 
dibiess. 

!nte Gujmti word for shadow is and we, at times, 

Jiear of a person, who has quarrelled with another, saying to 
•tiio latter, “ 'mat »(fii w(|e(lj^ " i.e., “ I will not come 

•oven 'Within your shadow. ” What is meant is : “ Not only 'will 
I avoid your company, but 'will not even come so much near 
you as to let your shadow f^l upon me,” signifying that, even 
"the shadow of ui e'vil-minded person is bad. 

On the subject of reflections, Mr. dodd says : “ )[n rustic 
louperstition, the bretddng of a looking-glass is a portent of 
-drath,' and the nuirors are covered up or turned to the wall 

f 

when a death takes place in the house. ‘ It is feared that the 
■ 4 buh projected out of the person in the shape of his reflection 
rin the minor, may be carried off by the ghost of the departed- 
whidr is commonly suppo^ to linger about the house till the 
, .huiiaL.”’ I have seen this covering- of mirrms on ocdasions-of 
•deatii in several Barsee houses in Bombay. 

, 'Now aa to tiie question of Magic .tiiroug^ names, - Mr. 

dodd says: “«Taboo is: th^. dread fyiant 
111^^^ through 0jE savage life. Amorig ^vilized pepitoi, 
under tiie guish of customs whose foroe'is 
wtriwger tiiah lawi- it ri^ hi laitgin'^^&gi^iliiaia^ 
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oate to admit. Bbt among barbacio oommnnities it pdta. ja. 
ring fence ronnd the simplest acts, regulates iJl inMfeourae 
by the minntes codes, and' secures obedience to its tna"'fobf - 
prdhihitions by threats of punishment to be inflicted by magio- 
and pther apparatus of the inTisible. It may be called the 
IhquisiticHi of the lower culture, because it is as terrible andi^ 
efifoctiye u was the infamous Holy Office, Nowhere, perhaps,, 
does it exert mote constant sway than in the series of enstoma 
associated with Names.”^ 

Among the unoiTflized men, erne’s name is taken to be “ an> 
integral part of himself. ” To disclose one’s name is to put 
him “in the power of another whereby magic can be wrouj^t 
of another.’’ That view has unwittingly come down eyen^^ 
among the ciyilized as illustrated by various words giyen by- 
Mr. Godd. For example, to “apprehend” a thing (from pte* 
handere) is to “ sieze ” or “ lay hold of ” a thing ; to ” possess 
a thing is (from sedate to sit), “ sitting by a thing.” Again, w(«d» 
like ‘ lunatic ’ (Inna the moon), ‘ disaster’ (aster a star) and ' ccmsi> 
deration’ “embalm the old belief in the influence of the heaven^ 
bodies on man’s fate.” Mr. Godd further points to the yerb- 
“to be” os a word “which once had a physical significance. 
This is better illustrated by the Indian word for ghost, Mdt* 
( ), 'n^iich literally means “ one that was or existed at 

time. ’’ The word is nothing but the past tense of &A (bhfl): 
‘‘ to be.” 

Mr. Godd menti<ms a number of tribes among whom people- 
were “unwilling to tell their real names. This reluctance 
is due to the fear of putting themselyes at the mercy of sewoerem.”' 
This dislike of telling one’s name has passed unwittingly through 
yarious phases eyen among some civilized people. One would, 
not teU to another his own name but let it be told by otheid. 
Our author refepj to the erpeiienoe of a lady in North Walei^ 
where* -she met -five girls and When one of them was asked her 
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■HoMne, she '^SiaaLpe^^anc^' pointing -to tha stabditig nekt’ 
'to lleti'ssiid, - name is Jemij OwSr/ andmot one of them 
'‘wdtdd 'tell her otot name. The ohildcen veie not Shy on otoer 
'ti^es,. bat they -wem not to be' beguiled ovex this.’^ Bton 
'ttow-a-days, in modern society, -it is considered to be rude; to 
^ask some body at once his name. We' politely ask' it in some 
begging form like this : May I ask tout name.” B^haps this 
■‘Obines do^ from the above did idea of not telling one’s name 
to others. 

When asked at present, ^‘ What is the cause of this 
- oostom of not naming <me another ” ? The reidy generally 
is a little vague. They say that it is the result. of an idea of 
: some kind of shyness (fdj ) 

According to some, the real origin of this practice is to be 
'traced to the above belief which is prevalent in many parts of 
the world, that a magiciaa can perform his magic on a person 
by knowing his name. So, one’s name must be spoken as little 
as possible. The nearest and the dearest must be careful not 
to mention it. A -wife or a husband is the nearest and dearest 
relative of a person. So, of all others, she or he must be tlie 
Jast person to speak the other’s name, , so that pn enemy 
. may catch it and practise, or get practised, nu^o throuj^ that 
.;name .over that pers<m. 

1 'will refer in this connection, to the modem practice among 
civilized people who name their wives <a husbands, but not 
ia their usual forms. A husband or wife calls his wife 
or fter. hiish>aad by, what they call, “pet names, ” I beg to 
■jasl^ .if this practice also is not a relic (^ .the old belief, 
;Tbfy ci^ each other by their names but not their real napaes 
but abbreviated er oorrapted or changed names. That ]^actice 
.ae.em8 to; - have sopie connection with the ^belief to avoid 
jlttodng..the real.pamc falling op'the ears of an evil>dper.. . 

' Aooorduig' to. Herodotus, Osrian women also did not name 
■their husbands; but tire toason' was different. He says of the 
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in Cwuh that-tHey l^nght ^ ivltii i^em 
‘^eti ^ibeyixsame tO' setUe in thi» 6b teiz^d a nnmber 

^<d[• Oarian -vinomien, after -they had killed their nieh :> and on 
- aobouht -of tUa massacre these women' established a law and 
imposed bn themselves an 'oaith, and transmitted iit ' to their 
daughters, that they would never eat with their husbands, 
nor evei^ eall them by the name of husband, because - they had 
khled their fathers, their husbands and their childreni' and- they 
■i^ter so doing had forced them to become their wives. Ihis 
-was done in MLtetus."^- , - < 

Blit there h another view with reference to this question 

Anoth -of naming one’s husband 

-the eustom, - wife, which 1 like to discuss here. May 

not this custom be the result of holding 
one’s name very dear and well nigh sacred, tod dear and 
sacred to be often mentioned and spoken ? Or may not the 
oustOm be the joint lesult of both these views? ' Perhaps thb 
onstom has arisen from the point of view of respect for the 
opposite party, as in the case of God’s name or the King’s 
name not being mentioned. 

This kings us to the question of hot naming royal personages 
'or dietaries of the court,. While talking to a king Or tb 
'memberf of his family yOu must always use some set forms Uke 
Ybim Majesty, Your Boyal Bighness, Your Bighness.' In con- 
versations with Governors or Bigh ambassadors you are to 
iSay “ Your Excellency.*’’ Similarly in Courts of Justice,' you 
have to' use -words like “ Your' Lordship, Your Bondnf, YdUr 
Worship," eto. It will be wrong to use their individual names. 
All these restrictions are attributed to-a sehse of hmiour. 

I will conclude my papet with a hiief reference to some of 
’*W<****? the - tan 9 ble,.things: referred to by Clodd as 
wbiahr.rrmagiQ the mea^.,thto^' whiqh u^o-ia pxeioi/sed 
-a-p«a»n.-- - 

i-.,' .-.r; ,i T'Bkeirlift'Clait^atrtoBlatto^^ -'4 
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From what 1 have; heaxd aad learnt of the ptaotioa- 
of magie in our country, I do not know much of the influenoe 
of magio.throngh blood, though we often hear of (me’a vomitin{p 
bipod as . the result of somebody’s mag^o. I have heard about 
its influenos through nails and hair, especially tiie latter. Z 
have occasianally heard of the hair of children being 
clandestinely clipped for the purposes of mapo. ^When a. 
child’s hair are thus indandestinely dipped by somebody,, 
the mother gets anxious. Here, the enemy, whoever he be, 
tries to harm the mother through her dear child. The harm 
to her dear child is more than harm to herself. Sometimes, 
the hair and the nails are said to have been dipped or cut- 
fordbly so that the child bled. In that case, perhaps the 
blood as well as the hair and the nail are intended as vehides- 
of magic. 

In my paper on “ Two Iranian Incantations for buiying Hair 
and Nails ” ^ I have dwelt upon the old Iranian view about- 
these. The custom of burying these probably arose at first from, 
this fear of magic being worked through them. 

Teeth also serve as means for magic. According to Mr. Clodd* 
some tribes do not throwaway fallen teeth, lest magic be worked 
through them. The Parsees also at one time buried the fdlen. 
teeth. Some tribes preserved fallen teeth, “so that the owner 
may not lack them at the resurrection and they do not 
throw them away lest “ magic be worked through them.’’ 

•• In Yorkshire when a child’s tooth* comes out it must be 
droi^d in the fire and the following rhyme repeated : otherwise' 
the child will have to hunt for the teeth after death— 

“Ere, fire, tah’ a becon, 

■ An send our Johnny a good teeth ageean.*’ 

This idea of {sreserving the droppings of the body for 

resurreotion, reminds me of the ol^ Iranian onsU>m of ’proserv> 

, • ; . , ^ 

t Jonroal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL VllL, 
Ma 8, pp. fiS7'72.. FMe my Vftptn, Bari I, pp. S40-3S4> 
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• . 1 

ing, for the purpose of lesurreotion, the boixel of a dead pesSon 

in, what are called, astodana or ossuaries, some of which w» 
had received from Persia for our Museum. 

Mr. Qodd refers to lucky and unlucky days for hair-cutting 
or nail-pairing. Among the Parsees ; the G&hambkr festival 
days and the MuktSd or Farvardegan days were the day» 
on which it was considered ineligious to out hair or pair nails. 

Mr. Glodd quotes Sir James Frazer to say, that there were- 
some tribes among whom there were “ priests on whose head 
no razor has come through their life.” That was so, and is so, 
even now, among Parsee priests. They never shave but simply 
dip the hair. When a Parsee priest got his head shaved, he 
was spoken of as relinquishing the profession of priesthood.^ 

Mr. Oodd refers to several instances of salk'a-magic and refers 
to the Bible for some instances. 1 know nothing of this kind 
of magic here on our side. 

The portrait or his “ Counterfeit presentment ” is taken by 
some persons as “ a part of his vulnerable 
i*“^“®** self put at the mercy of a wonder-worker.’*^ 
• I have heard of some Parsees of the last 
century, who objected to being photographed under a belief 
that persons photographed or portrayed soon died. Mr. Godd 
refers to a similar belief among some in Scotland. The belief 
of portraits having some elements of the living self of the 
persons whom they represented, is illustrated by what Lady 
!6lunt says of her visit of some part of Lidia, ^ere, while 
showing to some purdah ladies her album, on turning the pages 
one after another, they came adiross the portraits of men. The 
ladies ak once drew their fwrdaha w veils over iheir faces to> 
prevent their being seen by th^ iself or selves of the portraits. 

1 my Above paper OB " TwoIraniaB iBoantatiCns for burying 
l(atr4Hidaaala.” 
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THE MONASTIC INSTITUTION OF BURMA 
AND ITS PHONGYS, THE BUDDHIST 
PRIESTS. 

{Read on 2SihJune 1022.) 

L 

After attending, from the 28th January to the let of Fe. 

, . bmary 1922, the second Oriental Con- 

Introduotioii* 

ferenoe at Calcutta, to which I was nominated 
a Odegate by onr Sodety and by the University of Bombay 
and some other Literary Societies, I had the pleasure of visiting 
the Oriental countries of Burma, the Malay Peninsula ruled 
over by England 98 Strait Settlements, Indo-CSiina, including 
Cochin-China and Tonquin ruled over by the French, and 
China and Japan. My visit was a flying visit to some of the 
principal dties and towns of these countnes. Though it was 
a vidt of a globe trotter, it was undertaken with an eye to 
study with pencil and note-book in hand. I propose submitting 
before this and other sodeties some papers on nqy Notes of 
what I have seen, hewd and read. This paper is one of such 
palters. The object of this brief paper is to submit a few notes 
on the Pongys or Phongys, the Buddhist priests of Burma. 
These Phongys are generally connected with the monasteries. 

' So,: before spealdng of them, I will flrst spesk briefly on the 

Monastio Institution in general and the Monasteries of Burma 
. in particular. 

H. 

Monastidsm. or monaohism (from monos, alone) literally 

means “ living abne.” li is an indin atio n ' 

in the mind rd man to live alone, away 
from othm, dthw temporatily or for a long time. Whan 
'we say “ahme, away 'from others,” it may be :in :.t]ie .mi^ 
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of towns and cities, or far away fnm cities, iji desert sditude. 
. Thus, we see that the monasteries, the seatsw homesfor parsons 
of this kind of inclination, are both in the midst of cities as well 
as out of cities, in less frequented places. As said by Dr; 
'Herbert B. Workman^, the root or the basic idea is that of a 
kind of ‘‘a yearning for seU-snrrender.” He says : "Hi every 
human heart, except, possibly, the utterly depraved, we find 
a yearning for self>surrender rising at times to a passion. Even 
hi the worldling, buried deep beneath the deposits of sell, 
there is an instinct he cannot explain, the power of which he 
, may attempt to laugh away, that leads him, in spite of himself, 
in a moment of heroic decision to give his life a ransom for others. 
Few there are to whom there do not come at times visions of 
a nobler life.” Bev. A. F. littledale says similarly: “The 
root'idea of monaohism in all its varieties of age, creed, and 
county, is the same — ^namely, retirement firom society in search 
of some ideal of life which society cannot supply, but which 
ia thought attainable by abnegation of self and withdrawal 
from the world. This definition applies to idl the forms of 
monachism which have left their marh on history, whether 
among Br&hmans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians or Moslems.*” 


• in. 

. Hev. Littledale does not name among the people which had, 

or have, some forms of monastidsm, the 
Monasticism ab« _ 

«ent from Zoroai- Iranians or Zoroastnans. The idea 

of d kind of self -surrender ” is not absent 

from Zoroastrianism ; nay, it is more 

than prevalent. A Zoroastrian is asked not to think much 

*se]f.* In the good of the community in general, he is to 

drown, his 'self.’ Herodotus refers to this teaching when he 

-says of the ancient Persians : " He that sacrifices is not 


1 7 h 0 Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (Chaps !• Hlstorio Survey of 
iihe Ideas of Monastioism), |>. 3. 

I Enoyolopndia Britanioa, Clth ed., Volt XVI, p. 698,** Monaohism.** 
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penniited to pnjr lor blesBings for hiauMlf alone ; but he i» 
abUged to offer jxsyera for the prosperity of all the Fenduu^ 
and the king, for he is himself indad^ in tiie Persiains.”* Hei' 
ii to pray for all men.* But the idea of “ retirement from 
society " is foreign to his mind. He is to seek a kind of 
** se]f>snrrender,” bat that not for his * self ' but for the ‘ sdf * 
ol ‘society.’ So, in order to do so, he must remain in the- 
Biidst of society. If that kind of “ sdf'sarrender,” tjelf^ 
surrender in the midst of sodety, Tras the basic root of monas> 
tidsm, Zoroastrianism had no objection to it. To try 
to be “unworldly” in the midst of the “ world ^is one thing 
to be “ unworldly ’’out of the world is another thing. lake the 
king Janaka* of the Indian story, one can lead such a life of self* 
surrender, remaining at the same time in the midst of sodej^. 
Such a self'Surrender can be displayed in the midst of an active- 
life. Again, this question of monastidsm in relation to- 
Zkiroastrianism may be looked at from a general point of view. 
It leaves a broad field for views. It permits no extremes, no- 
faddism of any kind, e.g., it does not enjoin fasting from any 
religious point of view, though it teaches moderation. Again, 
another reason why ancient Iron had no monastic institution,, 
is, that the Zoroastrian religion of the country advocated 
marriage and prohibited celibacy. ^ 


1 Herodotus, Bk. 1, 132. H. Cary’s Translation (1880), p. 60. 

3 Vide my “ Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian books,” p. 27. 

8 It is said of this king, that he led a monk’s life*fmd declared himself* 
to be a monk. Some monks asserted that a king, living in the midst 
cl all temptations of pleasure, Ac,, cannot live as a monk and cannot 
be a monk. King Janaka heard this and he once invited all the monka 
to his city as his guests. But he stipulated, that they all may come to 
Uie outskirtB of his city and then enter the city, holding on their heads-, 
pitchers, full of water. They must reach his palace without spilling any 
'mter on their cdioulders out of the brimful pitchers. If their shoulders* 
were found wet with water spilt from the pitohers, 0 they would subject 
tiiemselves to punishment. The monks accepted the invitation, and 
diolleeted themsdves at the city gate. Then, they were given on their 
lie^ pitchers full of wafer upto the very t>rim. They all entered intOf 
the dty and^ looking straight before them, walked very slowly, steadttjr 
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' O^baoy is enjoined for a monastio life. jcnow of cases of 
«aarriage, or. what may be called, half*marriage among monks 
dn spite of this injunction. For example, Dr. Workman speakf 
•«f ** married monks living in ‘outer cells* with their wives 
mid children, at the monastery of Beth Abb6 in 694; and of 
their being driven out. Dr. P. Smith*, while speaking of the 
-clergy before the Reformation, says : “ The vow of oelibai^ 
was too hard to keep for most men and some women; that 
many priests, monks and nuns, broke it cannot be doubted; 
A large proportion of the clergy was both woefully ignoraufe 
-and morally unworthy. Besides the priests who had concu* 
bines, there were many given to drink and some who kqd 
taverns, gaming rooms and worse places. Plunged in gross 
ignorance and superstition, these blind leaders of the blind 
who won great reputation as exorcists or as wizards were unable 
to understand the Latin Service or creed in any language.’ - 
But in spite of such occasional breaches of discipline, celiba(7 
was a general role and injunction in the monastic institution 
■ of the West. 

In the East also, there were occasional breaches. I remember 
seeing a woman in one of the three Tibetan gump&s or monas- 


and carefully, so aa not to spill any water on their shoulders from the 
pitchers over their heads. They looked straight, lest any attempt to 
' see the city on the right or the left may spill the water, l^us, they all 
reached the royal palace, and were welcomed by Janaka, who then asked 
them how they liked his city. They all replied: *‘Sire! We have 
seen nothing of your city. We looked straight and walked, lest looking 
• either to the right or to the left may cause any spilling of water, which, 
you said, should not be the case.’* The king was pleased with the 
-answer and said s ** 1 had made that stipulation, to show to you that 
Just as, while walking through a crowded city where people andassembM 
-^io see you coming to the palao^in procession, you looked straight and 
4id not look to the right or to the left to avoid a mishap, so I, as a 
ddng, though I live ^ a city and in a palace in the midst of a number 
temptations, always try to Idbk straight, and, unmoved hy worldly 
<thinga here and there, lead a true monk’s pious life.” 

1 ” Evoltxtion of Monastic Idea,” by Dr. Workman, p. 65, n. 4. 

6 ” The age of the Reformation,” by Dr. P. Smith, p. 26. ^ 
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teties round Darj^ding, and -was snipiiaed to leani, that 8h4 
iras kept by one of tiie Lamas. On speaking to them of the 
injunotion of odiba( 7 , I aras told : “ Buddha said : * Do not 
many.’ So, ve do not many, but keep.” But, in spite of such 
oases, celibacy is the general rule. But, in Zoroastrianism, 
according to the Vendidad, married life is held generally to be 
a airtuous life. iJl the cle^ and the laity are required to ' 
marry. Ahura Mazda himself is spoken of as preferrii^ a 
married man to an unmarried one, a man with children to 
one without children. So monastioism, which enjoins celibacy, 
can have no room in Zoroastrianism. Though we read of 
CSuisrian monasteries being tolerated in Persia, — e.g., IFirdousL 
in his account of the reign of Yazdazard, speaks of a Christian 
monastery whose good monks saw the dead body of the mur* 
dmd king and bemoaned his loss — ^we read nowhere, either in 
Parsee books or in other books, of a Zoroastrian monastery in ' 
Persia. 


IV. 


HonastioiKn in 
CBtfistianity. 


Monasteries, though mostly dissolved in Protestant 
countries, still exist in many parts of Europe,^ 
and Western Asia. Mr. Harry Charles 
Lukach,* in his chapter on "the Monasteries 
of the Levant,” gives ns an interesting account of the 
Monasteries of St. Luke in Stiris, Meteora and kbunt Athos. 
What he says of some monasteries reminds us of what we read, 
and know of some Lamesaries of Tibet, and monasteries of 


Burmah. His mention of the following facts prindpally re^ 
minds os of the similarity : 


. 1. Some monasteries had a few monks, and some had a. 
ray large number. 


t X had, the pkasnie of visitiog tb) great mooast^ of Ghattwnae at' 
IfiHdea in July 1889. . . 

8 Iho Ftiage of tiie Bast. A Joom^ tluotigh Past and FNaent. 
piovinoef of lUrh^ (1018), ppk 6>38. 
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‘ 2. 8!pme weie situated in some sequestered places. Some ' 
were situated on the tops of such inaccessilSe olifiEs that, one> 
can go to them only; by seating himself in a rope basket whicih’ 
is let down by the monks above. When you shout out from 
below, a monk in the cliff monasteiy comes out and looks 
below as to who shouts. At times, you fire a shot and then 
it^is the sojmd of the shot that draws his attenticm'. In, some 
places* . there are “ perilous step-ladders that swing loosely 
awky from the overhanging cliff ”, and these take you up. 
Some of the abbots there, are illiterate in our sense of the word. 
They do not know how to read and write, though they possess 
traditional lore of their order and religion. 

3. Some of them indulge in drinks. Mr. Lukach says : 
** With every circuit of the bottle the ecclesiastical character 
of ' their songs was becoming less apparent.” I saw at 
Darjeeling that some of the Lamas drank the country liquor 
prepared at the monasteries known as maned. It looked like 
toddy in colour and was drunk like it in large quantities. 

4. They had simple, but copious or full meals over which 
they spent a long time. 

5. Prohibition of the entrance of women in the monasteries. 

• 

We have no regular statistics about the number of monas* . 
teries, their wealth, classes, etc., of other creeds, but from what 
we have of the Christian creed, we find, that, at one time 
monasticism was much prevalent in Christendom, According 
to Bketon,^ in England alone, there were, at the time of the 
Reformation, about 3,182 monasteries — Greater and Lesser and 
including those belonging to the Hospitallers, Colleges, Hospi« 
tals. Chantries and Free Chapels,— and their wealth amounted to. 
£140 ,784. ” Tkking into account the value of money at the 
time— at least six times as much as at present, and considering 
that the estimatb of land is generally supposed to have been. 


1- Dictioiiary of - Universal Information, Soienoe, Art and Uterattue 
Vd. n, p. 460. 
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i^iach tmder the/ real yaloe, and making some allowance for 
^QsisBions, the entire revenues of these houses must have been 
■enormous.” Bev. littledale, at the end his above article 
Monachism, gives a table, . naming in chronological ord» 
from 250 to 1870 A.C., “ the more remarkable foundations ” of 
the monastic order which prevailed at one time or another in 
various countries of Cihristendom. The table con^^uns aboht 
104 names of the different monastic or semi-monastio orders 
which prevailed at one time or another. They were founded 
not only by cardinals and bishops, and abbots and monks, but 
also by other pious men and women, married and unmarried. 

V. 

Monasteries stand second in the list of the religious institutions 
of Burma, which are of three classes : 1. 

Beligiora inflti. ^he Zedi or the Pagoda. 2. Kyaung or 
The Pagodas. the Monastery, and 3. The Temples. The 

Pagodas are to the Buddhists of Burmah 
what the stupas or dagobas were to the Buddhists of India and 
Ceylon. It is said* that the word pagoda is the same as dagoba 
uncmxectly pronounced by old voyagers, who are said to have 
•changed at times the Indian word mioA into rodger, v/paytm into 
upper rodger and the word manfrt into mandarin, ^e pagodas 
are like Indian Stupas, topaa which enshrine sacred relics of 
Cautama Buddha or some other Buddha or Saint, and are 
solid brickwwk structure of various heights varying from ten 
^ hundreds of feet in height. They are seen from a distance 
before you enter the port of Bangoon, and you see them by 
hundreds on your way from Bangoon to Mandalay. I re- 
member well the fine morning of 14th February 1922, when, 
■sailing from Mandalay to Mingon to see the great bell there, 
I had, on both sides of the river Irrawadi, a charming view of 
the country studded with a number of pagodas, here and 
there, near and distant. As said by Sir George Soott,^ the 
imgodas and the monast^des ” usually monopolise the best 
1 BunAa, by Sir O. Soott, p. 829. 
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'tites of the ooontiy.” Of all the pagodas Bunna, thon^^ 
-that of Pega is a litUe larger, that of Shwe Dlgdn at Baagooa 
-is most interesting, attractive, grand and rich. Yon see it £nan 
miles afar when entering and leaving the port of Rangoon. On 
leaving Rangoon, during my two visits of the dty— one <m 
the way to China and Japan and the other on the way back—* 
the sight of the great pagoda reminded me of the sight of the 
-great Acropolis of Athens which you continue to see for a long 
time oh leaving Piroeus, the port of Athens. 

VI. 

The monasteries of Burma form, next to the pagodas, the 
second of , its religions institutions. 

iBiunma?***”** *** Wood being very cheap in the country, 
they are generally built of wood a^ 
'Sir George Scott thinks that its style “ resembles that of the 
■ wooden temples of Nepaul.”^ He adds that "there is little 
reason to doubt that they reproduce the traditional forms of 
undent wooden architecture in India, Assyiria, and elsewhe^. 
They may represent to us the wooden palaces of Nineveh, 
.•and hint at the architecture of king Solomon’s Tem^de,. buiR 
of the cedars of Lebanon.”* 

In my papers, before this Society, on the subjects of Rosaries 
-Prayer-wheels, religious Processions, &c., I have referred to 
the Buddhist monasteries of the Tibetans, known as gumpoB 
-and seen round about Darjeeling. Burma is the next Buddhist 
•country where we see such monastic institutions. I had the 
'pleasure of visiting a monastery at Rangoon aa 11th February 
1922 in the company of Mr. Mg. Ton Tin (of 16 A. Phayre 
’ Street), an intelligent young Buddhist triio had taken his 
-education in St. Paul’s High^hod at Rangoon. The monas^ 
tery was called Aletawyu, t.e., the middle monastory, because 
dt was dtoated iwthe middle ^f the inhabited portion of the 
dty. It is situated about half or three-fourth of a ndle from 

1 by Sir J. Qeoige Seott (1906), 834. 2 Ibid. 
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the HoyaX Lakei and is to be approached by a road passing., 
by the aide ' of ^the Fish>poad contauung saor^ fishes.^ 1 
spent an interesting hour and a half there in inspecting the 
institation and having a talk with the Phongys there. These 
monasteries form a very important institution among the- 
Burmese, not only from a rdigious point of view, but even 
from a secular point of view. Just as every Christian child 
must once go throujrii Baptism, and then, through confirmation,, 
and just as every Zoroastrian child must once be uritiated- 
and invested with Sndreh and Kusti, the sacred ^hirt and 
thread, so every Burmese child must go tloough a kind of 
monastic initiation. Otherwise the child will not be taken 
to be a good human being. Theyinitiation consists in living, 
in a monastery for some time, at least for a few days, and- 
do all monastic wwk, even that of sweeping the monasteries 
fetching water for the monks and going out a>begging for food- 
far thmn. This initiation in a monastery is not required -lor ■ 
women, who, though otherwise occupying a tolerably good- 
position in society, are held in such matters to be somewhat- 
oOt of the human pale— a view not unlike that of some Christian 
priests of tile meditsval times who held that women had- 
no souls. 

o 

JiJl male children of Buddhist Burma must enter a Buddhist 
numasteiy. and stay there for at least seven days. Generally, 
th^ stay longer. Besides learning discipline and living ia 
discipline there, they attain some literary education, at least 
that of the three Bs (Beading, Writing and Arithmetic). Again, 
by doing all the domestic work of the monastery, such as 
sweeping, fetching water, watering the trees of the monastery,, 
sto., and by going a«begging, they axe expected to learn. 


t lUs pond is called Wingaba Kcia, ia, -Labyrinth pond, beoaaB»> 
than is a labyrinth there. It is a saor^ pond wherein worshippers let> 
loose, as on set of atoosnent, living fish ptttebased from -the Basar. 
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B deep lesson of homilil^ and public s^rrise, howevep 
liamble.i 


vn. 

Bamese priests are knoum as Pongys or Phongys. They' 
are generally connected mtli some>- 
monasteries. It is after a long stay, at 
^ least of 10 years, in a monastery that they 

acquired this position. Like the monks of medissval Europe^ 
the Phongys of Burma had, and still have, a great hand in the 
teaching work of the country. ^ said by Sir George Scott„ 
**it is the teaching of the youths of the country that is the 
chief credit of the Pdngyi, and it is this that binds the people- 
to the 8upi>ort of the monastic system.”* .Those boys who- 
intend to be Phongys remain longer in the monasteries. Their- 
flrst stage of the stay and initiation there, is that of koyns or.* 
novices. Those who stay longw, after passing through the 
period of novices, observe all monastio rules and regulations an<r 
qualify themselves with some higher literary attaiuments to 
become phongys. One may become and -live as a phohgy for 
some time, and then, if he likes, revert to laymanship. Thus, 
the Buddhist priesthood is not hereditary. Sir J. George 
Scott^ saj^*: “The longest stayer has the greatest honour. 
A visitor mendicant who has passed the greater number of' 
Lents {foa) in the order will receive the salutations of the head' 
of the monastery, even though he be a local abbot and the- 
stranger no more than a wandering friar. It is this repnMioan- 
tendency of Buddhism which gives it so great a hold on the> 
people. Bank does not confer upon the mendicant greater* 
honour, nor does it release him from any of his oUigatious. The- 

t xhia nmiiids us of what we niad of Medial England of the ' IStlt.' 
Oentnry in “The Pastors and their Bnj^and’' by Mr. St. Bennett. 
The parents generMly kept thsi^ ohildren, at bast for some time- 
at the honaes of friends or aoqaaintsnoea, iriiere they did aU humbla- 
bonaehold woric of sweeping, washings fetohmg water, fto. 

S Burma. A handbook of Practioal Oommetoial and PoUtbal Infor*- 
matien, p. 86IS. ' > Ibid pp. 864-6S. 
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cp&ort leflxned aii4 famotu Sadaw^ must go forth every mior-r, 
ning to beg his daily food. If he is very aged, and broken vnth 
-ailments, he may be excused from the daily round, but every 
now and again he must totter forth to preserve the letter of 
the law and to show a proper example of humility. His dress 
is the same as that of the most recently admitted novice, and 
be holds honour, not because he controls the af({Hrs of the 
: assembly, but because he is so dose to the attaining of Neikban, 
the Burmese form of Nirvana. ” 

I 

It is no wonder that, as the monasteries and their monks, 
' the phongys, have a large and principal hand in the education 
• of the people, there were, according to the census of 1891, about 
lj5,371 monasteries in Burma. We may say there were so many 
schools. The totd number of the inmates of the monasteries 
—phongys, novices, accolytes came to 91,000. It is the 
founder of a monasteiy who appoints a phongy as the head of 
the institution. When that is not done, the monks themselves 
appoint one of them as the head. 

. The ceremonial day of a Phongy begins with that part 
of the early morning, when there is light 
a Phong^^ enough to see the veins in the hand. They 

are . awakened by the ringing of a bell 
' which may be of metal or wood. They then wash and dress 
and, going before the image of Buddha, say their morning prayers. 

‘ ^e prayer-room, which I saw in the monastery of Aletawyen 
lit Rangoon, contained a number of things presented by laymen. 
A part of their prayers consists of confession and penitence. 
' They repent for any omissions in the observance of the 267 
precepts which they ate enjoined to observe. It is their prayers 
i-known as Paiimauk which contains a list of aU the precepts 
which they f’o observe.* This prayor book is known as 


' 1 Sadhu or monk. \ * 

S nie PatinuMik of the Buddhist is something like the Patet of the 
'•Paneee, which contains a kind of enumeration of sins and faults which a 
>3?anee has to avoid. Just as the Patimauk contains a. list of prsoepta 
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dte Book of EofratiohiBemeiit. After the' i^tomiog prayers^ 
tdl the Members of the monastery attend to their respeotiT» 
doxnesMo votk. The new members and novices sweep thw- 
Monasteries, fetch water and do such honsehdd work as is 
required for the domestic purposes of the monastery. Th«i» 
there is the reading and learning of new lessons^ by the hovioea 
and a little* of meditation by the superior phongys. l^en 
foll(^ the work of going a>begging for food referred to above; 
A part of the food collected is placed as an offering before the 
image (ff Buddha in the monastery and the rest jMirtaken by 
the phongys. The phongys, according to the strict letter of 
^heir laws, are prohibited from igniting fire in their monasteries- - 
for cooking, but the injunction is not strictly observed now 
byafi. 


which enjoin that such and such an acn shall be done and such and such 
an act avoided, so the Patet of the Parsees contains a long list of acts ^ 
which are considered as sinful and which must be avoided. At one time,, 
a Parsee child, on being initiated into the fold, had to know and recite ' 
by heart the Patet containing the list of wrongful actions to be avoided* 
The recitiJ is new replaced by the recital of a number of Ahunavars. 

1 The learning of new lessons by heart and the mechanic^ repetitione 
of the old ones, so that they may be permanently remembered, as der 
scribed by Sii^G. Scott, remind us of the Indian way of learning lessons. 
It reminds n^ specially of the Parsee method of old as learnt from my 
elders. The school of Hormasji Kam&l at Naosari was often referred t<y 
by men of the older generation as a typical school of that kind. The 
following is an amusing story of such a school. It is said, that Mr* 
Hormasji Kamdl held his classes in a building opposite to his dwelling 
house. Once, his wife shouted from the house when he was at the school i 
^ f ? “ Do you hear t (Tbat was the tojt of ' 

calling a husband whose name was not to be mentioned.) What am I to- 
prepare for the meals to-day ? '* The school master w:as at the time giving 
a new lesson to his pupils and reciting certain parts of the prayer to bo 
prepared by heart by the pupils.* So, on hearing the question from hia 
wife in the midst of his giving the lesson, he replied * 

•bS., prepare oridn (a kind of dish). The pupils took thjese words to bo - 
the part of the lesson, and so all shSuted 

(It is the usual practice of the pupils to repeat each sentence 
of the .new lesson twice, so that it may be better committejd to memory),.. 

Prepafc prepare ofitfu.*' Hie teacher Mr. Hopnnasji Kaxhftt^ 
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A .diQirt prayw follow the meal and is foUoTvedby test.,fdr 
>«ome time. Thm fdlowB the work of teaching kastms .to the 
and novices. The afternoon hours after four o’clock are 
‘Spent in vaiions ways according to their fancies. Some go ont 
for. a walk, others read or talk. Bat all most retom to the 
.monastery by sunset. The boarders, i.e., the .schoobboys 
vrho live in the monastery and the novices or l^e would-be 
pliningy a recite the lessons they have learnt upto then by heart 
'from the very begiiming. They all go before the image of 
Buddha and say the evening prayer before going to bed. These 
.^nrayers end with the mention of the period of the day, the 
day, tiie month, «md the year by a member of the monastery.^ 

The Phongys lead a life of celibacy. . We read the following 
in Sir George Scott’s Burma (p. 375) about 
C^faaejr. Strictness of their relations with women : 

'*'They may not take anything from a woman’s hand; they 
.may not travel in the same cart or boat with her ; they must 
not even remain temporarily under the same roof with a 
woman, unless in the company of other members of the 
- mfmastery ; they may not so much as look upon the face of a 
'Woman. When portions of the Law are read in the monastery 
-or the rest-house on Duty days— every seventh dr^y daring the 
• month — ^the monks must hold their large f^ before the eyes, 
to guard against unwitting sin ; and the same must be done 
when they walk abroad, lest haply they should see a female 
^faoe. The Book of the Law says that, even if a Phongy’s 
cmoUier should fall in the ditch, he must not give h» his hand 
to pull her out. Bo may hold out a stick or let her seize the 

ifgaO enraged at tbie miminderataBdiiig on the part of hie pupil and abused 
him saying ** SIMX ” <•«•» Shut up (Here fol- 

-owed an abusive epithet. I do not say these words (Ws., the words 
. hot giving instmotions for meals) to you.'* The ^pupils again taking 
thsae words to be a part of the Isusons, repeated the words of 'abuse. 
"Tliis further irritated the teacher. 

I Ibis recital of the hour, day and month remind us of the prayer 
■maumg the Paraees otrottuk ndm wbidb ends ali Fataee prayers. 
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tiem of his robe— and even then, he miut ^pgtue to 
that he is pulling at a log of isood.” 

All these restrictions and prohibitdons remind ns of vhat 
yn read of some of the Christian monasteries of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. They prohibited the entrance of Tromen 
trithin their precincts. They prohibited the entrance, not 
only of women, but also of all animals of the female sex. They 
would permit cocks or bulls or dogs or goats to come in, but 
mot hens or cows or bitches or she>goats. It is said of a Christian 
monk, that he thought himself polluted and unclean, if he, 
■even accidentally, happened to touch a woman. Even touching 
the fringe'of her dress was pollution. It is said of a monk 
A.bba Paulus, that he would not even look at the olothfBS of 
'women. At onetime, he had to cross a stream with his mother 
<on his shoulder. So, he covered her with a number of pieces 
of doth to avoid direct contact with her dress. It is said of a 
-Christian monk of Egypt, named Prior, that for 60 years, he 
diad seen no woman, not even the women of his family. Once, 
when he, at the orders of his superiors, went to his sister, he 
■ kept his eyes shut, so that he may not see a woman and be 
nndean. 

Though |uoh a strict abstinence from women is enjoined, 
there is a separate dass of women who have taken themsdves 
to a religious life without resorting to all the requisites of 
a monastic institution. They are somewhat like Chrisrian nuns; 
We do not know much of any restrictions of the above kind 
among Buddhist nuns to avoid being seen by men, but we 
know, that among Christian nuns, there were such restrictions. 
For example, it is said of a Christian nun, that when she fell ill 
and her brother wanted to go and see her, she prevented him 
from coming before her, saying, that she did not like the soul of 
her brother being «aoy way polluted or made unclean by the 
eight of a woman. It is said of a young nun ci Alexandria, 
that she had very beautiful brilliant eyes which, were very 
snudi admked by a young man, who, like a mudmn, ^nrent after 
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lier, wheTOTec sh|& treat, to see her. Taking the view, tiiat 8h» 
most not be the cause of making unclean the soul of the young, 
man, she rather blinded her otm eyes, thinking that thereby, ehe- 
saved the soul of the man who would then no longer care to* 
look to her. 

vni. 


,AU true Buddhists had to observe some necessary command* 


Oommandments 
to be observed by 
numgys. 


meats, which, as it were, formed the* 
cardinal virtues of Buddhism. The five- 
commandments which the phongys have to< 


observe most strictly with all the Burmese Buddhists are : — 


1. Thou shalt not kill. 


2. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

3. Thou shalt not steal. 


4. Thou shalt not lie. 


5. Thou shalt not drink any intoxicating drink. 

Besides these five general commandments to be observed'' 
by all Buddhists, the phongys have to observe the following, 
five:— 


1. Not to eat after midday. 

2. Not to dance or sing. , 

3. Not to apply powder on the face, or put on any deco- 

rations of that kind, such as fiowers , etc., on the- 
head, etc. 

4. Not to sit, stand or sleep over seats higher than about 3^ 
feet. 


fi. Not to touch money. 

Besides these, there are about 227 precepts to be observed 
by j^umgys. The greater the number observed, the better the- 
phongy. Some of these are the following : — 

' 1. Not to at on soft carpetK 
2^ Not to put <m i^ppers in towns or villaged. E^oeptioib 
il made in oase of UlnbSB. 
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3. 'Not to hold an mnbidla. Bat if soihe laymen hoU' it 

ovw them, lhat-ia pecminible. . 

4. Not to lire irith parents, and to give up all worldly thingil 

They are required to avoid lazories as much as possible. 1 
will speak here at some length about some of these restrictions. 

(0) The imurngys are required to avoid all luxurieSi ISisy 
must not i^eep over cots which are higher than three feet. 
The cots lesser tlum three feet in hei^t are presented to 
tiiem by laymen. The la 3 rmen who can afford, are required to 
perform the funeral ceremonies, before the disposal of tho 
body of their dead dear ones, on a new cot. This cot, they 
never keep at home for any use, but reject it and present it 
to the adjoining monasteries, where the phongys use them.* 
I saw several fine cots in a temple, pointed out to me as a 
Confession tmple where the laymen confessed their sius! This 
tem^de is attached to the above said monastery of dlethwyen 
in Rangoon. When the monasteries have more such cots than 
the phongys requite fw thmr use, the latter barter them in 
the market for other things u^ch they lequhe for their usei 
the use of money being prohibited. 

(h) They mustnot touch money. At times, whm unavoid* 
aUy te^ui^ to be . given, it may be given in the hands of 
the monastery swvants.* When the phongys requite some 


1 Coit^Mtfe with tiiky the ooBtom^ which very rtee, i« now 

creeping in among some ridi Paneee^ wherein some peoi^ use marble 
slabs from over the tables of their drawing rooms for placing upon them 
Idle bodies of their dead dsar ones, before the mnoval to the 
Seme use the slabs agahr after waddag them, biiisDiae rejeot them. 

) Ct The custom among the Sadhus of a pavtieular class, who never 
reoeiva money as alms from us ii^ their own hands, but ask us to plane 
it before them on the ground’ from where their dlsdidM hft it up. Fkia 
my Paper onr the Pilgrbnago of iTsBik read' before the Society' (tS^ lie 
published in Vbl. XSf, No. «). 0f^ Alio the rituel of' the JKeMhsatW 
wfaeceia the new initiate is requiie<f io part^^ih ttf'hhriooney ittenhi 
before being infiiated into tbs' ciaf|L 

r» 
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tteieaaitiM for tiidr own use, thoy pnrohaie them from. the 
Baser, not by giving money bat by barter. They i^va tb 
the sellers things which they have received as alms £rom 
^ymen. 

(e) They most not have their meals at any hoar of the day. 
They must have their one or two meals, only between snniise 
and midday. Only the drinking of water is permitted daring 
the other hoars of the day. The ofierinj^ of foodfeto., to be 
made before the image of Buddha in houses and monastories 
most be also made between these two hours, the sanrise and 
midday : only an ofiering of water can be made in the 
avening.^ 

: (i) The : use of money being prohibited, they are required 
to live only on alms. They must not cook any food in the 
monasteries. Their disciples or the novices in the m onaste ries 
go a*begging for food in the streets. It is not cm ordinary 
begging but a respectable way of begging, liie duciples Of 
sipri^ lgo and stand before the houses of laymen with , their 
faeggh^ ^wls or rather a particular kind of begging* utensils 
smd the faithful know what they have, come for. They give 
some cooked food. Such dumb or implied visite to some few 
bouses, s^oe for' the morning or forenoon meals of the phmigys 
uttered to the monasteries. Sufficient is given ip them f<w 
the day. We see such disciples or novices with their begging 
bowls in the early forenoon hours in the streets of Rangoon 
dr Maadalay;* At times, devout laymen send, of* their, own 
appord, such cooked food to the monasteries for the phongys. 
IKIwn I rieited at Rangoon, in the morning of llth Febraary 
1922, theabove>8aid monastery of Aletawyen, I had the pleasore. 

^ CL The oustom among the Panee prieBthood, whereby the Navare 
new initiates into jpriMthood are required to eat only during the 
<lay hours, between tj^ sunrise, and sunset, Eyeq tho V^itots who 
officiate in som ,;l:^er Uturgi^^ su^ as the Xirang-diz^ 

weie required to eat onfy during tlis^ day hpur^ .‘Even the drinkmg of 
watet ifas prohibited during the nighi hours. ' 
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Meing three phongys having a very sumittiiops meialat fbitgfc 
ll'SO ajn. The meal seemed to hare come $rom a rrell*fo<do 
man. It was made np of many dishes which the phoogys 
had qsread before Ihem on the floor. They serred themsdres 
■fa titeir own plates with qioons. The phpngjm flnii?he4 Ihefr 
meals with fruit and fine tea without w*il1t and sugar. The 
quantity was more than enough for them,.and I was told, that 
■the remainder .was to be partaken afterwards by the di^iples 
•and -norices. They say, that at times, the Burmese, send for 
and feed the phongys on particular solemn occasions at th^ 
■own houses.^ The phongys are not only fed by the laymen but 
are tdso presented or supplied with various hinds of; utensils. 
We saw in the above monastery some, beautiful bowls 
which, we were told, were presented, by devout Bntmtae 
on solemn occasions of commemoration in honour of the 
'dead. 

Food'beggingcis considered to be “the most 'conspicuous 
duty of the day *’ for the members of a monastery. Sir G. Scott 
thus speaks of the duty : “ With the superior at their head, 
,tiie whole brothOThood sets forth in Indiui file to beg the daily 
food. The manner of waMog is prescribed. They must walk 
down the middle of the street, through all the village or 
quarter of tbh town, slowly, -with measured steps, looking nmther 
to right iu» to' left, their hands clasped under the begging- 
bowl, and their eyes fixed on the ground 6 feCt in front Ihem^ 
No halt is made, except when ' some one comes out to pour an 
offering of rice or vegetables or &uit into the ahns-bowl. - No 


1 Of. feeding of BtahminB among the Hindus' and that' of Mobada 
4ui6i4 the Faiseea. The feeding of Pariee {wieBts'is spoken of as twnfd 
> Shavtdva, ia; to- feed thenenito— nanUs being generally those priests 
who obse^ the nia (Sans. Snftn) Or BareslyiOin and officiate at this inner 
'<U higher iitui(^oal services of tlie Fire-tem{ile; ' " •■ • ■ • 

> Ct. The siinila^ custom in India among the Blndns (md- Patsees. 
Among the latter, such vess e ls am spoken of as ritv nd vdson, ia 
■vewelB accompanying the site or . the suit of dress consecrated in 
honour of the dead. 
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#9rd or remods the most gttieroas giver. No tiumks apO’ 
tieeded, ftnr it^ is Ibe religious tHio oonfei' the favotiil. 
!Die dhaiitaUe gain merit aoootding to their giving, and if the- 
nurnks did not eome, an opportunily of gaining merit towarda* 
it future ezistenoe irould be lost. The beggmg round usna%' 
lasts for an hour or an hour and a half. Some of the more- 
austece return after enou^ has been put into their ihabe^ 
to sustain life. Otiiers go on so as to give the quidkest possible- 
opportunities (d gaining merit to those plodding along the- 
npward path. If their beg^g bowls are filled too soon, thej~ 
empty tiiem carefully at the side of the road. No merit is lostr 
to i2ie giver in this way. Their charity has been proved, and! 
tibe dogs and birds of the air, who may be the human beings of 
future centuries, eat the offering ” (p. 369). 

^e phongys eat food cooked by anybody, whether a phongy 

Their ways of or a layman, whether a Buddhist or Christianr- 
Mahomedan or Hindu, but they do not 
interdine, *.e., dine with non phongys. Th^ may go as guests. 
to anybody’s house, but, even when there, they must dine- 
only between sunrise and midday. Even as guests, they- 
do not dine on the same table with non>phongys or laymen^ 

s 

InjUi^ Burma, there ate two patngs or olassee of phongys^^ 
Shwegyin gMu? end other Thudama gaing. iufonnant 
Mg‘» Fo Bok of Fegu (Pension quarter) toUL me, that they 
were like the Roman CathoUcs and Protestants of Ghristianiiyw 
The . fonnsT: never; smoker They may chew betel nuts in the 
upto midday. . The latter smoke and chew betd nuts 
dmingthe whokaftirn day. Theftmner ^ notoal^umbreUaa■ 
a■ld'de■not^put on alij^ers in the tomWi; The latter do not 
observe this lestiiction. Botii these olassee do not eait udth. 
eadk other hut eat food, cooked hy. eaoh othw. Tbsy. nay 


' 1 Mg; Is tiw oiontaeotod foftn dMaOg aadioeRMpoiida-to Mi. (MqasiMV 
of the Flench and Mr. of tiM Eng^iah. 
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In Loww 3anaa also, there are two dasset'^ of Phongya like 
Uiose of the upper Burma. One is Imown as Dwaya and . 
lOther as Kan. Dwayas of Lower Burma correspond to 
the Shwegyin of upper Burma ^d the Kan to the 
Thudama gaing. Those o(- the Upper classes in both Burmas, 
4»s., the Shwegyin and the Dwaya, when they go to the houses 
-of laymen, do not pray together with the Fhongys of the other 
■classes — ^the Thudama gaing and the Kan, whom they consider 
to be somewhat inferior. 

Like the Pater noster of the Christians or the Ahunavar of 

Their frequent Zoroasteians, they have a short prayer 

«r ordinary aeored formula which is considered very saoied 
prsyer-fonnula. repeated. Mr. Po L<A: tkus 

•rendered it for me : 

1 promise that I will not kUl and 1 will keep that precept (or 
promise). 

I promise that 1 will not steal and I will keep that precept. 

T promise that I will not commit adultery and I will keep that 
precept. 

3 ^mise that I will not have any liquid or solid that is an 
intoxicant and I will keep that promise.” 


A VISIT TO NASIK ON THE OPENING 
DAYS OF THE PRESENT SINHAST 
PILGRiMAGE.i 


{Xead on 27th Augtut, 1920.) 

* I. 

At times, I lUn to b^in the midst of erowds, because crowds 
give us good opportunities of stud^dtig 
Human Nature and the different phases, of 


latvodnotioii. 


.1 This paper was unavoidably kept back from publioalioa 'at the 
groper thae. 
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Tiie largest crowd, in which 1 len^ember havinfp 
CTer heebj was that at Paris on 6th Norember 1889, the closing 
day of the great Exhibition of that year which had lasted fct- 
moro than six months.*' 

Sir Widter Scott thus speaks of the gaiety and folly <d crowds 
“ It 'was that gay and splendid confusion, in which the eye af" 
youth sees all that is brave and brilliant, and that of experience 
much that is doubtful, deceitful, false, and hollow ; hopes thab 
will never be gratified, promises that frill never be fulfilled;, 
pride in the disguise of humility ; and insolence in that of frank, 
and generous bounty.” It was 'with the eye of youth, that I 
saw and moved about in the great crowds that met at the Paria 
Briiibition on Sundays and especially in the great crowd 
referred to above ; but it was with the eye of experience of la 
man (A advanced years, that I saw the crowd at Nasik, — ^thou^ 
not at all as great as that at Paris — on the 16th of July 1920,. 
the second opening day of the great twelve-yearly pilgrimage 
of the river Godavari at Nasik. 

It is in a beautiful way that a poetess, Mary Howelt 
describes the thoughts, •with which, and the 
ShiiiMs and Fil< ways in which, both the young* and the old 
grimage of Life. pilgrims of Christendom went to the Holy 
Land of Palestine for a holy pilgrimage. 


^ 1 find ia my note book the following note of that day’s orowd»~ 

« «ii I <»flt ^ HiV ^ 

dfi. oftt^ll; 

^l**l ■»Hn. 

KR 

^ iCl ‘»Cld tad 

iie .9 Ah I Perhaps I will never see a crowd like that of to-day*ae. 
A gr^d sight of tlm crowd fimmftbe top of thi steps of the bridge- 
leading to the Troeodero. Waves after waves .coming amd striking : 

a good sight of the illumination also Perhaps I will never 

m again such grand ilhiminations like those ol.to*day. Kotwiiha 
sliding sueh a great orowd and rush, all where in good.humonbV , 
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** With hoai 7 ' hair, and bowed by age. 

He goes forth on bis: pilgrunage, 

[ An old man, from his forestroell, 

' With sandalled feet, and sballop-shell ; 

His sight is dim, his steps are slow, 

, And pain and hardship must he know — 

An old wayfaring man, alone, — 

And yet his spirit bears him on : 

For what ? The holy place to see t 
To kneel upon mount Calvary ; 

Gk>lgotha’s dreary bound to traee ; 

To traverse every desert-place 
In which the Saviour trod of yore ; 

For this he beareth travel sore, ‘ 

Hunger, and weariness, and pain ? 

Nor longeth for his home again.” 

Though the times are changed and the ways of travelling 
are, for the majority, more convenient than before, both in 
Palestine and in India, we are reminded of the above picture 
of old Pilgrims, when we are moving about among the present 
day Pilgriips of the sacred Godavari, especially on the road 
leading ta the sacred hill of Trimbak, about 18 miles from 
Nasik. 

The same poetess gives us a picture of young pilgrims. 

“ Now see another pUgrim, gay 
And heartsome as a moon in May | 

Young, beautiful, and brave, and strong. 

Like a wild stag he bounds along ; 

• * -■ * * • ■ 

He kneels at cross and altar stone 
And whSte dark pagan rites were done ; 

In groves, by springs, on mountains hoar 
In classic vale by classic shore 

♦ • t . *y ■ i 
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Oh ! ’ tis a fond md ardent .qneat ; 

Yet leaves its pUgriin ill at rest I ” 

You see all this at Qodavari also. The poetess seems to 
refer only to male pilgrims, but, at Nasik, you see old and young 
pilgrims of both the sexes. Even in these days of railwa 3 rs 
and automobiles, thousands of pilgrims, — and these mostly 
of the S&dhu or monastic class, — whose number during the- first 
two or three days of the pilgrimage was, as said by a 
Police Officer, about 50,000, came yb foot from long 
distances. One of my frequent questions to some of these 
pilgrims was : “ Prom which part of the country you come 1 ” 
The replies showed, that pilgrims came from all the four comers 
of India, from the Himalayas in the North to the furthest end 
of the Madras Presidency in the South, from Sindh and Punjab 
in the West to Bengal in the East. 

But why all this trouble 1 Why these long journeys and 
the accompanying discomforts and worries ? The reply is 

To prepare ourselves for the great pilgrimage.” The above 
Poetess draws the lesson 

” Behold once more — ^from youth to age , 

Man goeth on a pilgrimage ; 

Or rich or poor, unwise or wise. 

Before each one this journey lies ; 

’ Tis to a land remote, unknown, 

Yet where the great of old are gone— 

Poet and patriot, sage and seer : 

All men we worship or revere 
This awful pi^primage have made, 

Have gone to the dim Jand of ahad5.” 

1 have enj(^ed my visit to Nasik during this period of 
the great pilgrimage from aU these points of view; in short, 
I learnt and I .pmidered. I left Bombay at one o’clock on 
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Ifith «£ duly, atciTed ab Naaik at alxHit 6 pju., ^nt 
immediately to the river and wandered for about two hours 
-among <the pilgrims on the left bank of the river. Then, 1 
.upent about four hours, the next morning, &8t on its right 
bank and then on the left, among the pilgrims both on the 
banks and ^ the temples. The most interesting time I spent 
was that ot about three hours in the afternoon and eveim^ 
-of the 16th and about four hours in the morning of the 17th 
among the S&dhus or Monks who had encamped in different 
•camp at Panohvati, about a mile from the banks of the river. 
I spent the 18th of July at Trimbak, about 18 miles from 
.Nasik, and returned to Bombay by midday on the 19th. 
Before speaking of the pilgrimage of Nasik, I will say bei!e 
41 few words on the original idea of a pilgrimage among different 
people. 


n. 

'The English word ‘ Pilgrimage ’ seems, to be another form of 

The originof the ‘peregrinage,’ meaning “goingabroad,”from 
t>raetioe of Pilgrim- ‘ per ’ through or over and ‘ ager ’ or ' agri ’ 
a territory. Literally, it is going ovw, 
-from your country to another country. In that sense, 
it differs very little from travelling; but latterly, it is restricted 
to, or specialized for, travelling to sacred fdaoes. ' The 
^Sanscrit word Yfttra i|piT which comes from the root yd 
wr to go, also has the notion of going abroad. The practice 
-of pilgrimage is very old and exists arnoi^ various nations, 
the Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, Hebrews, Buddhists. 
‘The idea grew with the idea of the attachment of the life 
'traditions of a grept or pious man of a tribe or people to, or 
•xound, a certain place. The birth-place or the death-place of 
4k great hero or *a holy man^f a tribe or people, or the place 
-with iriiioh his feats of bravery or holiness were oomieoted, 
became dear to the men of that tribe. What is dear, is, to a 
certain extent, held to be sacred. Thus, these places began to 
be held as dear and sacred. The thonji^ts and the deeds ot 

20 
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heroes and {mos men insjuxed many a mtL and womatik 
who visited these plaoes and led them to suooess in their 


undertakings* Thus, the sanctity of the places grew in 
astimation. A number of such heroes and pious men have 
been deified — instances of which kind are not wanting in our 
own times of the twentieth year of the twentieth <)pntuxy—>and 
thus, the plaoes latterly began to be connected with gods and 
goddesses. 


We said above, that the practice of pilgrimage existed from 
old times among many nations. Looking to human nature,, 
the Parsees should not be any exception. But, we do not find' 
in the extant Iranian Literature the mention of any town or 
towns, as being held as a place or plaoes of pilgi^age for the 
sake of their being associated with the names and deeds of' 
great heroes or pious men. 


Rev. Dr. Littledale, while speaking, on the subject of pil* 

The anoient I». says : “ The ancient Zend creed’ 

nhuM and Pilgrim- of the Modes and Persians, having nO' 
temples for worship, had no pilgrimage.'*’ 
^But, even in later times, when they had great, fire-temples, 
they had no pilgrimage in the sense in which we ^mderstand' 
the word now. People visited fire temples on grand oocasions- 
for worship. Some Sassanian kings are represented as visiting’ 
the great fire-temple of Azer-Goushap before and after 
great wars. But they had no other plaoes of pilgrimage ox 
monasteries. 

But, in one of the Biv&yats from Persia which fotmi 
the meditsval religions literature of the Parsees, a place- 
is referred to in Persia as a place of Pilgrimage for the- 
Parsees of Persia of later times after th^ Arab conquest. 
This KvAyat is known as the RivAyat of Bahman Asfan^rAr, 
It was written in the time of ShAh AbbAs the Great 
of Persia (1667-lfi28) jn the year 996 A.Y. (1036 Hijri, 
1627 A.O.). In - the lettw headed as '* KetAbat as 
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iPoltitilbAd/* le., the letter from TurkAb&d, we read as follows 

jyXf j j j e>U>^'> 

ji ji j<<Aii-i.l (ifj ij*f! t^Afi /S aAU uy. 

j yKr tiji taj^ j Ayi Cw*a^ Ai^ J tAjj^ 

C^A |a®1» Aji Ayi tAi*f oL^ 

ifi-h J IfAJf J uif «MaA J CivwIa yi j (>iAj^ J 

aA(j tA^ Ij iijf A^ i^jiA **iy (ift^ 

^ O^AA. yS aAL tAyi J 

Ajf JA Ay. *A«li y( y^1 J Aj^ j^r ‘S^'^ *®*^^>* 

Trawiaiion :— Let it be known to the Dastnrs and Herbads- 
aad Mobads and Laymen of the country of Hindustan, that 
Behdin Bahman bin Asfandy&r had come to (our) native towm 
of Turkabadinthe country of Iran and was busy for some days;, 
and, as he bad come by the way of ships and boats * of sea, he 
had to go through penitence (tojesh). We ordered penitence,, 
as it was (eiij<wed) in* the law of the, Zoroastrian Beligiom 
He accepted all that and did all that (ba ji^-ras&nld). And! 
we gave (Lit. did) him the Baieshnhm (purification) and he 
kept (the subsequent) ten nights (nth shaveh, t:e., the ten» 
n4(hts’ satreat) and he performed the necessary services of 
Water and lire and lire temple, as were the rules of the 
religion, so that, what is legislated (v&zak) may be done. 
Agam, let it be known, that he also did the service (j.e., the 
pilgHmiage) Of Kh&tfin B&nu of Pars which is a place of 

I 1 quote from Hormssdiar Framros's Mamaeript RivAyat, belonging 
to. ilr. FestoDjiNavTojee Kapadia, but now presented to the K R. Ckiam. 
Oiishial Institute, f. 846^ L A' ^ 

a u) from tor, nadst, wet. In India also, the word tor is Mlh 

used for a. ptatfonn-liks boat whioh worin only in smaU oreSkA It is 
used only for orossipg small shallow creeks and is worked by mwniUtC 
long poles pr esti ng the ground below water. 

. • 

S Hm word it written ae «> p so It seems to be the Persian reading 

. A : , •; . .. .. V.,, V- 

of the Psbalavi word |b din» dayan, dar» \ ^ 
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^^UgBunage (ZM^»gfth), uid lie peifdmed AU4^at;<irM4wqiiited 
hy rojhi. 

, Tl»i% we see, that we find no case of pilgrimage in oldsK 
JlTesta or Fahlavi Literatute, bnt we find one case of 
.{filgrimage in the meduBval Persian Literature. 

j&stotheKh&tfinB&nA (».e., the lady Khhtfin), the tradition 
■in Persia is this* : She was a daughter of the last parsee hing 
Yazdagard. On the defeat of her father, she, with -other mem* 
bers of her royal family, left Madftyan (Ctesiphou) to have 
•refuge in the fortress' of Haft Azar. The army of the enemy 
jjitevented her from doing so. So, she directed herself to a Burz 
<(tower) oh another adjoining mountain. On her way tbithw, she 
heeme very thirsty, and so went to the cottage of a burzigar 
^agricuhorist) in the neighbourhood, and asked for water. 
Unfortunately, there was no drinking water w^ih him. So, 
.he milked his cow to supply her with milk. To add to her 
misfortune, no sooner was the milk gathered in a vessel, than 
the cow kicked the earthen vessel and broke it. Thus disap- 
pointed, she went to a mountain two miles farther and prayed 
to God to save her from the pursuing enemy. God acceptedha 
prayer ; the ground on u^hich she stood, cleaved into two parts 
■and she was buried. Her followers were bemoaning her loss, 
wdien there came up the agriculturist with a pot full of water, 
but, finding what had happened, he also mourned her loss, and. 
bringing there the particular cow which had disappointed him 
and the lady, sacrificed her on the spot. He also asked her 
JoQowers and others to hold the spot sacred and to sacrifice 
'Oom no^ and then there, in honour of the lady. Hence arose 
~the practice among the Persian Zoroastrians of cows' 

•aqd, of going to pilgrimage there. They called the place 
Ibur-i-Bin.. Th^ say, that -unexpectedly, Giece issued fertb, 

spring of water on the spof-, and made ^he pfigrimage' of 
4he visitors comfortable. 

> Fidii my Inttoduetioa to Daiab Horinosdyti’s Bivftyat, p. 31b 

BanaofPars.” 
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111 Indyi^, in liie om» of' Hindai, plgrimages ti» oonnoofea#' 
with plaew n>)iioh toe asaoeiated geoenl^ 
8®* doified horoes. Among tbo 
Mahomedans, as among the Christians to m> 
oeftain extent, pilgrimages axe assooiated nrith the tombs of 
saints. The people of different places axe anxious to have in- 
their neighbonrhood some place which can be a convenient jdaee- 
of pilgrimage. It is said of lUohard BurUm, the well-known'- 
travcJlery who travelled under disgnise, that in a Mahomedaa- 
Tillage where he had made a long stay, he had become very 
popular for his piety. One day, a . friend told him to leave the 
village, as he had come to be held in very great esteem for 
his piety and was. therefore likely to be killed. He was told, 
that the people of the village got anxious, lest he may go to- 
some other place and die there. In that case, they wonldl 
lose the good fortune of having the tomb of a great pious saint 
in their midst. To avoid missing that good fortune, they- 
thought oi killii^ him, so that he may die in their village and’ 
the village may have the honour of possessing the tomb of. » 
great saint, which may attract pilgrims ^m different countries.. 


It is hflisved, tAat if one performs the pilgrimage of the 
fldlOwii^ four places which are on the .four sides of India, that 
is suffident'to secure to him all the meritoriousness of a good' 
life. Thefl» places aie : BidrinAth in the Nmth, B&meshwar in 
the. South, JaganAth in the East, and DwArkA in the West. 
H one performs the ShrAdh ceremony at Benares, that is. 
nofficiante and: no. other SbrAdh ceremonies are neoessaxy. 


in 

Comingto the snbjeot proper of our paper, our Wce-Presidenh. 

Thespeoialsirni-r Ba^ur P. B. Joshi, has given an 

interesting axtide in the Timts cf 
fHIdmsgBto tte of 10th August 1920, pointiiq' oute the 
signifitane^ of ' the ffinhast period' of' the- 
whh it. pilgtmage at Kaaik. Godavari is .ar^Jof 

tnfr sewn snoted. ihreui of Bsdiai,. ^ ;pt|ler six bring Epite,. 
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<3fliiges, JanmA, SaxasTati, NarbnddA and GAvnti^ / ihe period, 
vrhen at the end of evecy twelve yeaR, the llwabaapari vx 
Jnpiter enteis inU the sign of Sinh, i.e., the lioi^ is held to be 
especially sacred for the pilgrimage to Godavari, beoanse it is 
’believed, that during this period, even the other six sister* 
eivers or the goddesses presiding over them, come to the 
pilgrimage of Godavtuti andhave a sacred bath in its waters. 

The twelve-yearly pilgrimage of the Godaver/ has givelt 
ws one or two proverbs. From the fact of the Sinhast pilgrimage 
occurring every twelve years, we have the proverb 

*.e., Godavari after twelve years. It is used when 
-the rarity of an event is intended to be expressed. Again, the 
. vrord Godavari is used for the number 12. For ezaibple, 
*•«•» “ Godavari Rupees ” means " twelve Rupees.” 
The pilgrims speak of the rivers as the Mother 

Ganges. The Ganges which is the most saorod of all the ' 
Indian rivers, gives its name for colloquial sacred phraseology 
to the Godavari and to other sacred rivers. This has given 
rise to the proverb at'eit ^ lilan *•<;■> il the mind 
is good or inclined towards faith, any place (t.e., any source 
of water) may be Gang& or Ganges. The proverb has a variant, 
tk., ’1*^1 the mind is good, water 

even in a tray, serves as Ganges. . < 

Kaeik is one of the five places held in Indht to be'very satsed. 

The other four are the following : — (1) 
‘floatonoTNaiS^ PraySg or Allahabad oh the oonfiuenoe 
a laeied place • of of the Ganges, the Jamni^' and the Saraswati 

yiiowpifligA- 

whioh is not visible, because, leaving 
the Himalayas to the west of the Jamn&. and passing 
'Thaneshwar inthe Punjab, it loses itself , in the sands near * 
•Sirldnd about 400 miles from Allahabad.^ (2) Gaya injthe 

If It isbelieved by the Hindus that, though' ths Saraswati loses itself 
sand . far . away , from Allahabad, atill it joins the Qangea and- the 
•Jjamna under the ground at Allahabad. Some water trioklihg from the 
r^ti^WllBof aplaoenisarthafortistakento be >the water of the loat 
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Pat^‘-d)st^<st, the ledden^e of S^ja ,M|inj, tba.iotuicler 
^ Biiddhis% Inhere an old tne is pointed out; ^. the dg 
tree under v/hioh ; Buddha meditated for (about 6 years. 
i(3) The tank or lake of Pushkara (Ul., blue lotus)' about five 
miles.from Ajmer, held to be one (the last) of the seven Bwtpas 
‘Or- insular continents stretching out. from the; mythical mount 
Jfera and supposed to be suirpumtod by oceans.:^ (4) Naimisha 
ov Naimishftranya, a forest on t&e Gomati or Q^umti river in 
Oudh, where the Mahabharata was recited before an assembly 
of lUshis by the sage Santi. 

. The reasons, why, of .all the other places on the bank of 
•Oodai^, Nasik is especially chosen for, a place of pilgrimage 
j^othe river, are several. .(l) Itotly, some of the events of the 
lives of the heroes of the great Bamayana are connected with 
ITasik. Here, on the left bankiof the river are pointed out 
^ us pools, where the great Bama apd his cotuort Sita and 
.^is brother Lazman bathed, ^e pools are naniied after them 
-and known as Bama kund, . Sita kund; and Lazman kund 
cespectively. Some other femds also ate pointed out to us, 
||nt they are connected with some heroes or deities of less 
renown and sanctity. During tiie monsoons, when. , the 
^davery fiom at. times in torrents, the poob are all coveted 
■o.yer , with mass of running water,, but in .dry seasons, the 
pools appear distinct. (2) Agaiu, about two miles from 
Nasik, on the bank of the river, they point out to ns a 
«ite whence the great. ..demon Bavana carried away Sita. 
i[3)The vicinity of . Kushavarta as a sacred place, situated, 
about .18 niiles from Nasik, u^here the Godavari., takes its 
rise, adds to the sanctity of Nasik. (4) Again, it is held that 
as. the Ganges is mote. sacred .when it fiows northwards and 
the Jamna yrhenit gows westuwd, so the Gpdava^;is mote 
^apted when it fiows southwa^., It is at Nasik tljat the .river 


; 1 Jala, fresh vrate;^ is said to ;ba the oiMumanibienS poanUriluiut 
euAkaia, iiba Uieaas rouitfd ^ nx being full of salt .wate^ sugar* 
«ane juiee, wine, ghee or olarifled batter, doXi or'eurds.and. tMdX w 



(5) iQMB, the fact, that other 7 stieaniB join hha OodanBcf 
nearNaeik addi to its sanctity. This being fihe case, the 
oeeashot of |H|gEimsge drew to Nasik thousands of 
pi^pnms trom ail the four quarters of India. Even some Citohi 
MMuHnedans were seen as pilgrims. There are in all abdufr 
00 temples at Nasik, and so, it is spoken of as the Benares of 
Western India. 

IV 

The first thing we notice on entering into Nasik, is the* 
fact, that on the outskirts of the town, we 
» number of 'Brahman priests waiting 
to welcome the coming pilgrims and to* 
take them to their houses. They have in thehr hands, what 
may be called, their visitors’ books, in which they have beem 
wfitii^, or get written by the visitors themselves, the names- 
of the visitors who had at one time or another taken 
board and lo^^g with them. If your fathers or grandfathen 
«r other aneestors and relatives have at any time visited Nas&. 
on- a pilgrimage, their names ate well nigh sure to be found! 
hi'the bo<dcs of s<mte one of these Brahmin hosts. On your 
arrival at Nasik, at a certain place on the road from the station 
on the outi^irtB fjX the city, they wait and ask from the coming 
vMtors, the names of their districts and their goirm, and then 
iKioking into their books point out the names of their fathera 
or other relatives, who may have formerfy visited Nasik and 
takes beard and lodging with them. In that ease, it is as it 
ware, your filial' pious duty to take your boardand lodging at 
the house of the s«ne Brahmin or of his heir and successor. 
TiiB Bridimin then, during your stay at Nasik, acts as your 
beat and as your guide, firiend and philosopher. You are to pay 
ad'- the usual fees for the various ceremonies you want to go 

> S JMesetbeiatredaetion of the R^wajr at N'aaik^ it mis asMUtial, 
that tbs'aDlfit>uirBbo#d' eater DFasik from tfte Saet or tlie West sad m^ 
fiMste: Karttr.erfieetlfe 
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thioui^k A4 to the boMrding an^ lodging oharges, it is 'left 
to yonr disij,'etion. Duputes arise rarely, and the pilgrimn^ 
who, at times, spend hundreds and thousands over these 
pilgrimages, do hot grudge to pay weU their ' Brahmm hosts 
who are generally spoken of here as Pandas, persons 
posseissing wisdom, learning ( ). The word seems to bo 

the same as^ndito-. 


The above practice of keeping the visitors’ books and of 


The Pcmdaa of 
Nasik and the Pan* 
dits of Kashmir. 


inviting the pilgrims to their houses as 
paid guests, reminds me of a similar practice 
I observed in Elasiunir at the famous 


'temple of Martand. There, not only the Hindu visitors or 
pilgrims, but even non-Hindu visitors, whether Mahomedans, 
Ohristians or Parsis, form as it were the clientele of the 
Pandits, whose hostship extends generally to the work of being 
the guides of visitors. The Pandits there have their visitors* 
books, in which they make you enter yoiir names, if you have 
put yourselves under their guidance. On observing the ap> 
proaoh cd visitors, they present themselv^ with their books, 
and press you, Hindus or non-Hindus, to place yourselves under 
their guidsmce on the ground, that such and such distinguii^hed 
visitors had< their names ini their visitors’' book. I was^ iir 
Kashmir, at first, in 1896 ; and then,: I and my- three sons -tufid 
two friends had placed ourselves under the guidance of a .pandit. 
Pandit I^hiram, when visiting Martand on 21st May 1895. 
Then, on niy second visit to Kashmir, when I vrent, to Mortal^ 
again, the Pandit, asking my name, .b(^ reipembeted 
my first v^t, and pointed outfrona his book my and my partjr’a 
names written in our own hands, and topic, me and myps^y; 
again under his guidance. Injthe.books of some leading Pandite 
of the plao^, we find entries as old as thorn of 1827 and 18^,. 
Agyiu, we &id the. names distinguished visitors likp piphi^,-, 
atmnS '.and Hardinge, Wed<lerbam and Bobe!^.- 1 .Mw -tha 
name of 'Qttueral'Bober^both as a-, lieutenant . and aa’.Com^ 
mander-in-Ohief . He had visited . the plaoei.tbree tifnes. . -IQiai 


n 
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modem Pandits presetre with‘ sornptiloas once tl)^ visitoi^ 
l>ooks of their fathers mid grandfathers. 

Dnringthe first two days of the Nasik JAtrA, theremnst have 
■oome about 50,000 pilgrims from different parts of India. Of 
these, some took their residence with the Pand&s or priests* 
For some others, there were provided various Ilharamsalas. 
For example, a Madras rich man had provided a sepjvate 
Dharamsala for the Madrasis. There were some SadAvarte 
where the very poor were provided with .free board and 
lodging for a certain number of days. 

Morning is the best time to have a leisurely stroll, with pen 
and note-book in your hand, among the 
thousands of visitors, some getting them- 
selves shaved, some bathing, some perform- 
ing, .under the guidance of their Brahmin PandSs, funeral 
oeremonies in honour of their dead dear ones, some saying 
1>beir littte prayers alone, s^me visiting the temples and ringing 
^Im temple-bells, some crowding round a half -naked a&dhu,. 
aod^some going several times round sacred places. With open 
■^res and ears and a thinldng naind, you.leam a good deal,.iiot 
only ' of. religious ■ rites and observances but of' thf» different^ 
phases ,<ff human nature. O f What crowded hours of interest 
jbn pass amohg th^ thoteands of pilgrims-^pilgrims perha]^ 
-ffbm a thousand different villages and towns from all the 
disi^dts of India and of ail Hindu castes and creeds, old, add 
^nng, men, women and chil^h, literate and illiterate, rich* 
isiiud'poor, healthy and ill, weU-clad and well-nigh naked. ' 
aff'a^e Ihiffahs', hut ve^ few of us know the various befie&' 
manii^ and 'customs' of riharly ninety pexoent.‘of out siyte#' 
‘aomxinmitS'as,' castor, c»ctB'^di%eeda. It is a^Hihdu gatberiiii^ 
hht a gathering pf^ffitidus ^ a*m&ihM' of ‘types. Such' eheafilMik! 
of' g^aK ■ pUjgdmagair as '^Itr' ' tore, vgiaiid'^iaytttiOnai:. oft 

Siaaaidi^i^hiit vltll^notiof sall Btmimityi J I .'j . LD i - a' h ; tu 
li ■ 
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From ti^l vith various jHlgriins, I learixt that their' expanses 
-Varied from^ ‘a few rupees to thousands. With a few, 
^Igrimage was as it were the profession of their life. They 
'travelled on foot from one place of pilgrimage to another. They 
; tpent not a pie of their own but travelled and lived bn the ohariiy 
bf others in various saddvarte. The rich spent hundreds and 
thousands. ■ A merchant of Sind Hyderabad, staying in the 
Dhuramsala of the Maharaja of Kupurthala, who travelled 
with his daughter and son-in-law, told me that the pilgrimage 
would cost him about*Bs. 2,000, of which Bs. 600 will be the 
• cost of train and other fares and Bs. 1,600 for food and offerings. 
Wherever they went they stayed in Dharamsalas and cooked' 
their own food. They travelled leisurely seeing some places' 
•of interest on their way. 

V. 

The first function in the pilgrimage of Nasik is that of 

1 Shaving the shave of beard, moustache and^ 

:arBt function of a the head with the exception of a cluster of* 
*******“*' hair on the top. So, the first functionary 

one even preceding the priest, is a barber. When you gO' 
to the banks of the Godavari, you see a number of barbers 
doing good ^ business. The barbers play a certain parii in the 
^religious ytual and ceremony of a Hindu household. They 
have ri^ts and privileges. We know, that at one time,. 
Ih Europe, they had their guilds in common with the 
surgeons. France had, at one time, its barber-surgeons. In^ 
India, almost ^ social events have a yeligious beating. The 
first hair of children are (ftiii off with a hair-cutting ceremony' 
in which a barber plays an important part. I remember 
hayii^; learnt at Kashmir, that amoi^ the Pandits there, the' 
tobers had their own rij^ts and privileges in . some domestic 
evrats such as that of cutting, the first hair of a child. • ,!' 
:^member that n{>to a fe-w years ago, Parsee mothras took' a! 
vow. .that the first hair their claldr^- shall be-eut-^nly-ab 
Udw&r&, ‘ whore they ‘ dan immediately slterttards be 'ta^n 
«to the bid saered Fire-tempTe bf Irin’^^^.' '* ' ' ' * ' •'* 
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4^ stud sboTie, whol^ of the, fitoe and headjftraB shaved* 
exce^ the small <0x1 (^utO) on the top of the. fkead. What« 
is the object' of this pelimlnaiy shaving by a pilgtm ? Some- 
thke it as a.kin<i( of saciifioe. The pilgrim offers a saoxiiSoei. 
of .his best bodily possessions, his beard and moustaohes», 
tidiiph ^ve beauty or dignity to his features. Hindus get 
^mselves shaved on occasions of deep mopming. lii. 
that case there cannot be any idea of cleanliness. It ia 
tiiat of a kind of sacrifice in honour or memory of the 
(jfeceased. . # 

. Some take the object to be a step towards cleanliness. The* 
fiwt of being clean-shaved may be connected with perfect 
pforification. When we take the signification to be an idea of 
deanliness or purification, then we are reminded of the present 
fashion in which males get their beards and moustaches all 
C^ean-shaved. Some attribute this fashion to cleanliness, sa^fing 
thnttbe moustaches harUnge some impurities, which, with, 
drink or food, are likely to be swallowed. . 

In some old tribes, the custom of shaving off the hair of early.- 
bc^hood, like the custom of pulling off a tooth, was a part of the. 
ceremony of Initiation into Manhood. In the Old Testament- 
(i^kiel V, 1-6), the Jndgnient of Jerusalem for their rebel- 
lion is shown under the type of hair which are directed to bo; 
eat and burnt in a p^uliar manner. I have spoken at some 
Imigth on the subject of the Iranian ideas connected with., 
hair, in my paper before the Society, entitled **Two Lranianr 
Incantations for burying Hair and Njails.”* 

. We see in the huge gathering at Nasik a variety of cos-' 
toma about the keeping or cutting of hair. We see the^ 
pilgrims all clean shaved on the banks of the €k>davary;' 
But, when we, go to the edmps of thousands of monks, a* 
little away from the bank of ths|, river, at Pahchvatij we todl* 

" ' ■ ' ■ ' — ^ 

. .f <Jonnialpf;.tlie Anthiopolo(poal Society; of 3embay,VoL yin,ITo. 8< 
pip. M7-72. Fide my Anttiopologiiml PapW*> ^ .PP' 840-j^2. • 
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iiumbei unusually long hair. I will refer to 

4;his matter later on when I speak of the Sadhtls. 

, A kind of sacred bath is observed among all religious 
' « ^ , communities, the\ Hindus,. Mahomedai^ 

Chnstians, Parsees. The ancients also, had 
their baths, and these especially on the occasions of special 
eocial events in one’s life, e.gr., initiation, marriage, etc. 
Similarly, a bath in the sacred river was, after shaving, the 
next principal function at the pilgrimage of Nasik. The 
pilgrims removed what was “ old ” on their body, what 
was, as it were, a centre of some kinds of impurities and 
then purified themselves. Before entering into the river for 
a bath, they gave to the river, what they called ‘‘Gan^ 
'bhet ^ to the Ganges river, for the 

Service which the river was going to do them by purifying them. 
Tor such a gift they threw a coin in the river. At some plaq^ 
jon the ghauts, there were close by, a number of swimmers who 
'dived and picked up the coins mixed up with mud. The kunds 
of Bam, Sita and Laxman were the principal places where 
ooins were thrown as gifts to the river. Flowers also formed 
a kind of gift. 

* 

After ^e bath, the pilgrim generally drinks a handful 
or two of the sacred water. At the time when I visited 
JNfasik, it was raining and the Godavari was running in 
/torrents. The water was renewed every minute or every 
isecond at one place. So, perhaps, there was little danger to 
health. . But when the current is very slow and pilgrims drink 
<water. from partly confined places where it has got impure 
by the washings of hundreds and thousands, it is no wonder 
if some epidemics like cholera follow. I was surprised to see 
.pilg^ms drinking from a small and shaUow reservoir at Trim* 
4Mbk, the source of* the Godavari, 18 miles upwards, wherein 
ta number of people took a dip with a view of getting a purification 
%t the very source of the river which gave purification. But 
the faith of the pilgrims was, as it were, a preventive in itself. 
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S. lThe Shrddh, 


We ^pe$ek ol faith-cures, but here, to a certain ,^,ent, wer^- 
oases of faith-prejrehtives*. 

Some bathers perfoimed, a^ter the bath, the Shr&dh, a fune- 
ral ceremony in honour of their deceased- 
relatives. Those who wanted to do so, had, 
first, a bath in the river and then they came to the banks of 
the river and sat shivering before a priest. They did not 
dry their wet body with a towel. The ritual of the Shrftdh 
as seen on the occasion, was interesting, because a number 
of people, some of them strangers to one another sat down — 
not on any mat or carpet but on their feet as some do during 
their meals— in a line and the priest dictated the ritual. Each 
had the offering before him placed on a leaf. It consisted of 
what they called pindaa which were small balls made of flour. 
For each deceased relative, in whose honour the pilgrim wished: 
the ceremony to be performed, there was a separate pinda» 
These pindaa were placed on large leaves of trees {pairAvaf\ 
Besides the pindaa, which the pilgrims themselves prepared 
from a small quantity of flour supplied to them and with the 
>water before them in their htaa, they had as offering? 
some hinkun (pigment), halad (turmeric) and a pdvitri ^ 
)• Again, each had a lotd or water pot l)efore him. 
ilhe recital was dictated by the Brahmin priest in his 
Marathi vernacular. After dictating the recital of the prayer 
which was common for all, when the priest came to that part 
of the ritual, where each celebrant pilgrim had to mention> 
the names of his deceased relatives, in whose honour he[desired 
to perform the Shradh and for whom he had prepared a separate 
pinda, he halted, and asked each celebrant to mention the 
.name of their deceased relatives. He said 

Jfisiani .iin -ilMiail “HMRl *11*1 

etc., i.e., each may now recite the name of his deceased father 


% pavitra “ two blades of kusa grasb used at sacrifices ia 

(purifyiag and sprinkling gbee ; a ring of kusa grass worn on the fourtj^ 


^ngerdn certain religious occasions.’* (Apte). 
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0r msther (£Wcle oc gtaadfather. la case the above relativea 
were living, |Mr names were not to be redte^. he warned 
thein, saying, if any of the above relatives i^re living, they were^ 
not to mention hiS' Or her name. Wherever in the ritaal, the 
eelebrants had to ponr water from the water-pots on the 
offerings, he told them so. His long instruotions ended with the 
words, i.c.. Lay down the fees. One anna 

was generally the fee. Then, all laid down on the ground the 
fees'^of the priests. All the celebrants then made a tiUd (a red 
pigment mark) on the forehead of the priest, and the priesk 
in his turn made tiUds on the foreheads of the celebrants. They 
all put on the pdvUri ring on their right hands. 

During the celebration, he placed a pavilri ring on a finger 
of the right hand of each celebrant and said : “ Pray, that Gtod 
may give you prosperity (barkat) in your profession and work 
(dhandM)." At the end of the whole ritual, he said with a 
loud voice : “ Remember Balkrishna Mahadev,” ».e., he asked 
them to remember his name, so that, in case they came some 
other time on a pilgrimage, or sent their children or relatives 
they may try to find him out and become his clients. I saw 
a boy-priest of the age of about seven dictating the, Shi&dh 

prayer to a^poor pilgrim. A few pice formed his fee. 

' • 

In addition to the above fee for the Shradh, all paid according^ 
to their choice, some daJcshina to the priest. They then went 
into the river again and threw the pindds therein. They also- 
offered some flowers to the river. Some offered milk also. 
They then had another bath. They took a drink of a handful 
of water, returned to the bank, clothed themselves and then 
went to visit the sacred shrines. The two peculiarities which 
I marked in this Shrftdh ceremonj^ wete that it was performed 
in the language which they understood, and that it was per- 
formed by themfielves under* the guidance of the prieste: 
These two good elements ate wanting in the similar • ritual 
of the Parsecs. 
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• ^^oBt fts the -Hindus have their sndns or religiei£ haths, thO 
Pttrsees have theifx vAm, vrhioh is the same Indifjp word With 
the 'first letter *s ’ dropped. All that I saw at^ and after,' the 
endtM on the banks of the Godavari reminded me of what -I 
had seen as a boy and as a young man at the Jejeebhoy 
'Dadabhoy Fire-temple at Colaba, during the Farvard^g&n Of 
Mukt&d holidays, when pious Parsees thought it ^esirable to 
go through the nan bath or purification. When there was a 
large number of applicants, they were made to sit in one 
vow, and the priest, with a loud voice, gave the necessary 
directions for chewing the pomegranate leaf and drinking the 
nirang.i Again boy-priests of the age of 11 or 12 were not 
rare among the Parsees in those days. 

. VI. 

I observed, tha^ during the pilgrimage, some tin smiths, on the 

Ihesaoied'Water river, were doing some roaring 

of the River serving business in preparing and sealing various 
«8 a charm or ewe. ^ q£ tin-boxes. Not only did the pilgrims 

bathe in and drink the sacred water of the river but they carried 
it home in such tin-boxes. They purchased tin-boxes of various 
sizes from the tinmen, tookthe.m to the banks of th^river, filled 
them with the water of riie sacred river and returned with the 
-boxes to the tinsmiths who then sealed them, so that 'water 
may be securely kept in them. I learnt on inquiry that 
such water, . on being taken to their homes, was drunk with 
pious thoughts by those members of the family who could 
hot go to the place of pilgrimage. This water was preserved 
by . the family for 8 or 10 years and it was much sought after 
by neighbours and others of the village or toim, in cases ; of 
Extreme difficulties and illness^ as a kind of charm or' cure. 
Some drink it on death-bed to secure meritoriousness. : 


^ >1-; Paper .on. the Pwifloation Ceremonies among the. Parseev 

before this ShMietjr (VoC Xl pp. 109-85. Fiifs my book on the reU- 
gioaaOexemoniesaad Oostomsof the Parsees, pp. 95-102). 
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'Wheh''^^^hort' visit a few yeaxs ago to th.e .banks of the 
fiaored Narllii^i^, to see the famous grand Ba^an tree, known 
as Kainr md from the nama of Elahir, thereat devotional poet 
•'Of Gujarat of the Bhakti School of belief, whose devotion to * 
the Deity was associated with that place, I had heard, that 
thore was a kind of regular traffic in such holy waters. There 
'were some professional carriers of such water. They at times 
trav^ed on foot hundreds of miles from the place of pilgrimage 
•daxrying waters of the sacred streams or rivers. It was thou^t 
improper to carry such sacred water by Railways and such 
•other ways of transit. The water is believed to preserve its 
religious efficacy if carried by a Hindu on foot without coming 
into contact with any non-Hindu. 

It is not. rare, even now, to see a Parsee man or woman carry 
4unall pots of water — ^the sacred water of Av&n Ardvi-f mra Anfihita 
from the shore of the great sea at Back-bay, to their, homes— 
Where others apply it to their eyes, andthenthe water is sprinkled 
in all parts of the house with a pious hope that it may bring 
igood luck to the house. I fully well remember the days of my 
boyhood, when I accompanied my good mother to the seashore 
at Colaba. After qur prayers, we brought home a small potful 
of the sea ^vater and sprinkled it in all parts of our house. 
'The efficacy attributed to the wator reminds a Parsee of the 
efficacy, which was at one time attributed, and is even now 
attributed to some extent, by some to the rdkhyd or the acb 
•of the sacred Fire of an Atash Behr&m. \^en carried home; 
this ash was not drunk or eaten, but applied bj the absent 
worshippers to their foreheads and even kept in their 
■cupboards as something that may bring good luck. 

’ vn. 


Among the various classes of people- 


who attehded the Nasik 


t'Tbe Sadhua 
^Hlndu. Honks. 


pilgrimage, it were the Sadhus who interested 
me most, ^because I had never seen this 
fraternity in such a large number anywhere 


da 1 saw there< Very few had-^made - their own arrangements^ 

22 
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They .did not oare.muoh for comforts. Some under), tllO’ 

shelter of very ismall temporary huts which c/^d give them 
only a little sleeping accommodation. Some had an umbrella' 

, like tent-covering of their own. There were about three to- 
four thousands of them at the pilgrimage, and most of them had 
camps of their own on the other bank of the river hear 
Panohavati. The camps consisted of a variety o^ small tenta 
or tent-like coverings. Various provinces had their own c^ps. 
The Baroda monks had even put up a sign-board of their own 
at the centre of their camp. Some of the monks were rich'- 
They had estates and money of their own, but, for some 
reason or other, or with one .thought or another, they took tcy- 
monastic life and spent their money for their mOnk-brothers. 

I was told of one Sadhu from Upper India, that he had set 
apart a sum of about Bs. 20,000 to make all provisions for tho 
monks of his district during this pilgrimage. In these campi^,. 
they had regular commissariat arrangement of their owi^. 
All the four great Hindu castes had Sadhus of their own.. 
The Brahmin and Khshatri Sadhus put on janot. The Sudra 
Sadhus had none. 

During my college days 1 had studied the subject of the- 
Christian monasteries as I had competed at the 'Elphinstone 
College for an Essay on “ The Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
in En^nd.” It. was the interest created by that study, that 
had led me to visit some monasteries in Italy during my visit 
of Europe in 1887, and it was the same interest that had led' 
me to spend long hours for some days together, at the 
three jrtMnpds or monasteries of the Tibetan Lamas in and 
around the hill station of Darjeeling. 1 have submitted, 
before the Society some of .my impressions of what I sa^ 
and studied there in the form of three papers. It waa 
with some interest that I had read some years ago ifr. 
J. G. Oman’s “ The Mystics, Ascetics and §aints of India,’*' 
wherein the author has. dwelt on the question of the influence 
of the monastic .life of these classes on the religious, so<iial,i. 
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-lhtelleotaaI,widiutrial and political life of India. According- 
<td this rnitfjL nearly one>foiirth of the population of the 
provinces of Imngal and Behar led an nnproductiYe life, likp 
that of the above classes. In the North«Westem provinces., 
nearly one-tenth of the people led such a life. According 
to him, a handful of Englishmen ruled peacefully over- 
the vast continent of India, because of the mildness of the 
great mass of the Hindu people, a mildness generated and 
influenced the above ascetic classes. So, what interested 
me most at Nasik were the Sadhus in whose various camps on 
the other side of the Gk>davari, I spent an evening and a long 
morning, and in whose company on the hill of Nil-parvat near 
Ttimbak I spent a few interesting hours. I will speak here 
at some length about what I saw of them in these camps, 
and of the various thoughts suggested to me by what I saw 
of them and what I heard from them. 


The monastic orders seem to have grown as follows 

At first, a person here and a person there 

The groT^ of thought of retiring from the world for one 
Mouostio orders. ^ 

reason or another. He did so and passed 

-his time in a kind of meditation. Then two or three such 

individuals 'happened to meet. They exchanged views and 

formed ahmall group at first. The group increased in numbers, 

and they formed a particular panth (H't( ) or' order. Then,. 

with the idea of disassociating themselves from worldly affairs, 

there came an idea of being of some use to the world. So, the 

group or the individual members of the group took to some 

kind of work e.g., to teach. In the West, they began to teach 

as well as to' attend the sick. Then they began to form larger - 

groups and to live in one Mommon place, the »taf& or the 

monastery. The panths ^ or the groups so formed then chose 

one of themselves as a leader. Here, at the Nasik pilgtimage 


1 The word pcmih has given to the Paisees their words, ^nthafe- 
and panthakL Panthak is the group of laymen to whose reUgious andi 
^q^itual wants a Parses priest^ palled panAoM, attends. 
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•inort-of the Sadhns belonged to ^sbinei paitio^!^' group -or 
groupe.' Most of the groups were aoodtding to0ie districts or 
prOTinoes from which they come. 

In the East aa well as in tlie West, the groups <^r 
jpantht of monks, headed by their leader have, at times* 
gone to war, mainly for what they took to be religious purposes. 
In the West, such groups of monks went as Crusaders to fight 
.•the Crusades for protecting the right of Christian pilgrims 
-in Palestine. They thus founded the Military orders of monks. 
.9ome of the groups took to attending the wounded in the war 
dn their war-hospitals. Erom there, they extended their sphere 
of usefulness to other hospitals and other fields for relieving 
■distress. Thus, we see the rise of several orders like the 
Hof^tallers, Friars, etc. The early Knights of Christendom 
were, to a certain extent, connected with such Hospitallers 
and other groups of monks. In the East, we find that the 
-Tibetan monks, like their Confrtees of the West, take to 
fighting. The Tibetan chief Lamas, the Helai Lama and his 
ooUeague the Tashai Lama, are both the temporal and the 
hinritual heads of their monastic orders,, and in their wars, 
•with China and India, the Lama fraternity had taken to arms 
dand formed large Lama armies. • 


Here, there were some Sadhus who drew our particulafr 

The Bccentrioi- »***“«<>“• («) ^ » Sadhu, who ha^ 

-tiee 01 AusteritioB taken a VOW not to speak a word for l7 
•of some Sadhus. ^ jg years. He was spoken of there as 

a **mngo infini,” ».e., the dumb ascetic. He lived with 
a disdple in a small wretched hut on the left bank of 
the river. He took the above vow about five years 
-ago. He eiqsressed his thoughts by signs or wrote on a 
piece of paper or slate. In reply to my question, he wrote 
in Hindustani in' beautiful hand in my note-bpok, that he came 


from Prayag or AllahabSd and had proposed to keep 
■the above vow for k u^ji te., for 12. or 

J4 yeun. (b) I saw anoAer Sadhu who sat and tiept^ over 
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a* bpsiil .wit^^oiuted nails. The iAordit- oe the sandal 'ahiohr': 
he pat on, Ao ^ pointed nails, (c) A t]|urd Sadhn sleptv 
on a bed ma^ np of bubui thorns, (d) I saw, a Sa^a at; 
Tapvan, i,e., the, jangle (van) where Bam had gone throagh.-. 
a long religions retreat (tap), who had hang himself head.:, 
downwards from a treOj and, taming a rosary with one huid,.. 
was rooking himself by palling with the other hand a stiii^,. 
tied to a stcme. There was a piece of cloth spread before all,, 
these Sadhos and the passing pilgrims laid their gifts ol' 
money, bruit, etc., on it. 


Naked Sadhus. 


The most peculiar kind of Sadhus whom I paw were the naked . 

Sadhus at Trimbak, about 18 miles from 
Nasik, where the Gtodavari takes its rise. 
A large number of the pilgrims , of Nasik go to this place also... 
It is no uncommon thing to see Sadhus and even others in. 
India almost all naked with simply a hmgoti, covering the private, 
part. But some Sadhus whom I saw at Trimbak on the biU,’^ 
of Nibparvat (».e., the mountain (parvat) of sapphire (nil), sp- 
called, because they say that at one time sapphires were found' 
there,) were stark naked. Their number was small. I saw 
about three or four. They moved about listlessly before the 
pilgrims of both sexes. The Sadhus who have t^en this vow, 

. of gcnng nSked are spoken of as those of the class (panth) of. 
the Digambars. There were many more on the hill at the 
time, who liked to come down the hill naked, to have their* 
bath at the lacted stream which was the. source of the 
Qodavori, . but they were prevented by the Police to come; 
downthe hill naked. Thishill of Nil.parvat. is a solitary bilk 
and there are very few pilgrims who visit it. So nakedness- 
is pennitted, or rather ..winked^at, upOn this hill. It happened,, 
that at the time udien I visited the hm, there came np also the 
Inspeotor Qeneral .of Police and other Oovemment officials,, 
and an the Sadhiu on the hilhgrouped round them, soliciting 
permissioh to go down the hiU naked. But it was firmly, 
^ugb very pditely^ refhaed. 1. suggested, that the Sadhus- 
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■can raise a fond from among the pUgtims and opt up a con*- 

tinUons soreen o^< homtA on both the sides of th^^rOad (d steps 
leading doum fsom the hiU to the bank of the stream down 
below, where they T^ted to go naked for a bath,* If they 
would do that, there would be no objection on the part of 
' Government who had to look to the question of decency from 
the point of view of the public. They objected to this suggestion 
-on the ground of expense as the soreen may very likely cost 

• about Bs. 3,000. 

I was surprised to find among the above Sadhus, who pleaded 
for permission to go down the hill naked, 
******* ^ ^ Indian Uni- 

versity. In his way of dressing and living, 
he was like all the other Sadhus. The only difference which I 
could see was, that he put on his hand a wrist watch and had 
■ some Persian books with him. I had a long talk with him. 
He read pretty fiuently from a book which was a Persian 
translation of the Gita. As it was several years since he had 
forsaken th^ world and was moving about among the Sadhus, 
he had parted with his command, whatever it was, over Ei^sh 

• and spoke it very incorrectly. I discussed with him the 
question of nakedness and expressed my surprise that an 
educated man like him, a graduate of an University, should 

- ask for permission to move about naked. He said that he 
himself was not keen but a little indifferent on the subject, but 
he must preserve taprit de eorpa and plead for his parAh. It 
is no wonder that it was so, when we find, that, even in 

- ^vanced Christendom at pr^nt, we find, here and there, 4/ 
distinct desire to stick to old forms, and observances. In a • 
recent book named “Archaic England*’ we read-: “Even 
tb-day, after 2,000 years of Christian discipline, the olstfi;y, 
dare not in some districts interfere with the time-honoured' 
tbUets of thmr paridiioners. '•In Normandy arid Brittany; 
the priests, against their inclinationi are compelled to take 
pWrt in pagan cereiUbmais, and in SpaiUi ^tq recently,, an/ 
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«rphbish(^ hn been neaxly killed by bis oon^pregation 
interdiotii^ o^oustoms.” t 


ilit 

fiat 


One of our former Ex-presidents, k distinguished anthropo*' 
legist, Mr. W. Crooke, has, in an issue of 
•question of Nudity 3rear of the Journal of the Boyal 

Custom Anthropological Institute, written an in- 
, teresting article entitled “ Nudity in 
liidia In Custom and Ritual.” Therein, he shows, that it is 
beUeved that some religious ceremonies and rites, if performed 
•in a state of nudity have greater and better efficacy. Hence 
it is then, that the Sadhus on the Nil-parvat were anxious to' 
be allowed to go down the hill naked to perform their andn c»- 
xeligious bath in the sacred waters of the river. 


The Sadhus had their own castes and their own customs 
and manners, (a) The four principal Hindu 
'Sadt^ among castes had Sadhus of their own. The 
Brahmins and Kshatiiya Sadhus only 
could put on janoi, not the Sudca Sadhus. Some for example, 
the Baishnu or Vishnu Sadhus kept beard but the Khftki 
Sadhus did not. The latter were so called, because they appli^ 
iMk, t.e., ashes or dust to their bodies. (6) They ^ had 
regular houyi of meals. The principal dinner was spoken of 
by some, as Bftj-bhog.^ kingly or big dinner. Ther 

breakfast or small dinner was called B&l-bhog, t.e., sinaBf 
dinner, dinner of a or b&lak, i.e., child. Some Sadhitt 
were FaH^ Sadhus, i;e., they lived only on fdla or fruitS; 
’^ey - never ate miy grain, (c) They had a'' variety in their 
•dress and in their dsans or seats. (d)‘With some, a chahril 
a metallio drolet^ formed a part of their dress. They put 
it round their neck, (e) Varipus ’kinds of dhajd or flags wCrC' 
aeen in different 'camps. Every group spoken of as ohiiddd by 
iome had its ' own ^jd. (f) In one ■ place I saw a Saidhtt 
with a chakH, a grinding stone before bun. People - laid 

word daog-uieteia-t A feacrt^ r^asii, banqurt.” This ward iudi 
thewerdi fcr'M^'on' dfoner, oenw ir<m tin same ‘ tSoI 
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offetings on it. , \^nien 0i giindingj'itpne should^ 

be an object of ^worship, I was told, that, as aj^^nding stone- 
^imded flour, for all, for. the prince and the poor, so it was a- 
worthy object of warship, ^]^de should be the ' last iihing to- 
be esqieoted from tlie priratly class, but I observed the 
” pride <4 piety ” in some of the chief Sadhus. 


- In various camps, the chief Sadhu of that camp, l^d a better 

n»e meals to the made hiS dsan . or 

Sadbos from the priestly seat. The pilgrims paid their 
i^lgrims. homages and laid offerings. Some rich. 

I^lgrims arranged with these heads, to give to the whole- 
fraternity of that camp, or, in some cases, of more than one 
camp, free meals for one day. They made various inquiriea: 
a^ then settled the sum to be given to the head of that 
fraternity for that purpose. The amount varied by hundreds, 
according to the desm of the rich pilgrims to give a feiust. 
of ordinary meals or meals with sweets. I had the pleasure' 
of watching the monks at one of their ordinary meals in the. 
evening. Their general role is that they should take their 
evening meal before it is dark.* They permitted none with: 
dioes on, within their tents and at the place where they 
took their meals. So 1 had to observe them from some 
distance from their p^e of meals; They had their metdtr 
in . an open space. They . had no seats but .they sat ap 


it were on their own legs, in long rows. . Each had hia 
own hti or wateipot with him. , Tltey bron^t their oyn^ 
trays on which the cooks served them with rice land dfdi which* 
were prepared in large cauldrons close by. l^hen the rich, 
inlgiims gave them free meals, t^ey had extras like pwrj.a^ 
other sweets accor^ng to the sums, ; money given by the 
pilgrims for . the purpose. " Sitilix.to, Sit&rftm ’* was ;their 
word of grace before meals. The whole .assembly shouted, 
the .word before beginning their meads. 

j t That aaeru to the custom of the .priestly elassea in other coin* 
ainn^ttM alsa- is sp in the case of Ptfsee-iffieBta engaged in .peKtieu^ 
lar long rdigious ceremonies. For example,' thoae who are : in theT!ei» 
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^ abstain from yrUle, hut tihey \^dii]ge in othex 
intoxioanta lUce hMng Lnd fdnjd. Qd 
seeing bhdng being prepared near a respect- 
able looking tSadhu with a^large number of 
followers, I entered into some conversation with hinit as to why 
they indulged in these drugs when they abstained from wine. 
The reason assigned was, that wine was prepared by other hands^ 
white bhdng was prepared by their own hands. I questioned : 

Why should a religious order like that of the Sadhus indulge, 
in such intoxioating drugs ? The answer was that gdnjd 
produced a kind of soothing cheerful intoxication which made 
them indulge in good and pious thoughts about God. From 
what I knew of the old Farsi point of view, the reply did not 
seem to me to be strange. When, aocording to the Pahlavi Viriif- 
nameh, Ardai Viral, the Iranian Dante of the Sassanian times^ 
was proposed to be asked to have a vision of Heaven and 
Hen, he was given to drink mang, which was a drink like that- 
of hkdng. Zoroastrian writings do not speak of prohibition. 
A moderate drink of wine is permitted. ^It is said in a Fahlavi 
book, that if one drinks a little wine with htmaia, h^kMa. 
and hvraahta, i.e., with a view to indulge in good thougMs, 
good words and good deeds, that is permissible.^ As among 
the Christens, so among the Farsees, wine is used as a symbol 
in religious ritual. 


Sadhvis or 
Esmale monks. 


The order of female monks or nuns does not seem to be aa 
arge in the East as in the West. We have 
some female monks of this kind. I saw two 
such with two Sadhus, who lived in detached 
huts roparated from the camps of the monks. On having asked 
who they were, I was told that they were their chelis^ t.e., 
disciples. Besides the above two, 1 saw two other Sadhvis or 


Nights' Slitmil of ths^BwreshnCm or those who >»re engaged In the long 
Niraiigdin*=Oesemoiur lasting for about 1 8 dagHI, and even the boy 
who go through tMr Navaihood for being initiated a8rpriasts,/tto all 
lequii^ to ta|ce their evening meal before it is dark, 
t TiSs Paper on'** Wine amongriie Ancient Peishsis.’* 
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-female mooks,' all alone, as |nlgrims. I They a^ie peonliai^ly 

dressed . and talked very intelligently. In ^ne- monastio 
mstitutions of the West, women wore kept out altogether, to 
keep away temptation. But there were, and even now there 
are, some institutions where male and female (nun) monks 
lived together in the same monastery in the holy bonds of 
ohastity. i . 

.This subject of the female luonks reminds me of what I saw 
in the Buddhist monasteries near Darjeeling some years ago; 
It is’ expected that the Lamas should lead a life of celibacy. 
Seeing women in the company of some chief Lamas in two 
of the monasteries there, I was told, that they were female 
monks and were called anms. They lived as -wives with the 
monks. On being asked why was that, as they were epjoined 
io lead a life of celibacy, their reply was: “We are 
asked not to marry. We are not married but we have kept 
them.” Another instance of observing religious precepts in 
-their letter but not in their spirit, was what I observed in 
-the monastery below Lebang in Darjeeling. Moving about at 
the .back of the gtmpd, I was startled to see a meat-safe and 
' d piece of beef in it. Buddhist books have forbidden to kill 
animals. , So, asking the reason of their eating beef, I was told : 
“ We are told : ‘ Do not kill.’ Wc do not kill, but eat what 
is killed by others,.” 

One of the things that struck me most amoi^ several Sadhus 
was their extraordinary longhair. An old 
io^f^S.***^****'^ Sadhu, who said he was about 100 years 
of age, had Itis . long hair twisted into 12 
-rows or omrls whick were from 8 to 10 feet long. These they 
wound round their heads forming something like a turbhm 
^me ladies take special care of their hair and take pride in 
ish^ir length, hut one would never see their hair so long.- '•Oh 
beih^ asked the reason, the ‘ihonks said that they nevei- 
•combed the-hair. . ^en in that case they should, 'pr^upe^filtli 
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jmseste I Vhe r^ply wm, llilo,: They applied, ashpn the. head 
<«^:t]ut>t:keptJNinsecta. 

: It seems that to keep hair is a custom for the priestly "olass 
among many religious communities. It is so among the 
Parsees. A Parsee initiate for N&varhood^ the first grade of 
T^riCsthood, is required to let his hair grow long for some 
'months befoie his initiation. Shaving is prohibited among 
Parseo priests. They may occasionally cut the hair but ^nevidir 
shave.. They must, keep beards. When they cut the . hair, 
they do it themselves. They do. not get them cut by barbers. 
vWhen one who had entered into priesthood, left his profeSsiem, 
he got his head shaved by ^ a barber and that was taken 
'to be a signification of his having left his sacerdotal profession. 
Upto a few years ago, to say of a priest, • 

‘'such and such a priest has got his head 
shaved,’* meant : “ Ho has given up priesthood.” 


I was surprised to see in the tent of two or three 8adhus 
Indian gymnastic instruments of various 
Gynmastira.* kinds. I enquired why should they .be 

SO much careful for their body ? There was 
an appropriate reply, that they preserved good health by 
gymnastics and good health was necessary for a religious life 
so that they may always be in a fit condition to pray to their 
"Gbd. I was at once reminded of one of the principal teachings of 
Zoroastrianism, about which Rev. Dr. Casartellivery properly 
said : ** La maxime mens sana in corpore • sano a tojours 
4te un des dictions favoris du Mazdeismo ” i.e., “ the maxim 
‘mens sana in corpore sano’ has always been one of the 

favourite sayings of •Mazdaism.” 

« 

The possession of gymnastic instruments by some sadhua, 
.and what, later on, I saw led me to the thought, that in the 
midst of their so-oalled uhworldliness, there was a good deal 
of' Wdrldliness, not often of the best type. One morning, 
1 waj| surprised to see a number of men of an Ambulance boips 
4veatiiig a number of wounded. MdfAtes In otie 'of* the 
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it w$a* nsalt df altee f^glSb ameag 8ette^o««xit tram irtniif 
to blows. In such conflicts, perhaps, 4!lie 'q^rimsittam ^ 
who foactased them h^^ped them m«oh. iV<wldIiaeBS and* 
imwoddflness may, at times, become relative words. If ‘One- 
likes, he can become oneof^tiw most •nawesldly men ki the midSt- 
of all apparent worldliness and pomp. Such was the case with* 
Janaka, a jpeat king, who, in the midst of the s^-oalled pcmap* 
of a royal court, led a pious unworldly bfe. 

Almost all Sadhus had some rosaries of one kind or anotiur 
in their bands. 'Some of the rosaries were 
^^Sa^sandthor .imugualty long, as they contained 

beads of the wood of the sacred Tulsi plant. 
1 have spoken at ^mc length before this Society on the* 
subject in my paper ^ on Rosaries, suggested by what I saw- 
in the Oum^&a or monasteries of the Tibetan Lamas round 
about Darjeeling. 

1 saw mirrors of (Afferent sizes on the Aaans, i.e„ seats of various 
monks. Mirrors play a prominent part im 
^^^us and their ritual of the Japanese, Chinese ancf 

Hindus. The Sadhus look into the mirrors 


after their bath and during a part of the ritual. Th^ 
say, that by locking their suarup ( ), their, own features- 
in the mirror, they think, m it were, of the features cd God,, 
■of his characteristic^ and powers. On the bathing ghak on* 
tile banks of the Hugh at Calcutta, and, at times on the^^ts 
of our Back Bay, on holidays, X have seen Brahmins showing 
mirrors' to their worshippers after the applioaticm of the usual 
required things on their forehead. It seems, -that at first, from 
being a requisite for bath purposes, the nunor has lattecfy- 
become an article of rehgious apparatus. It is said that the 
religious signification of a mirror among some Japanese i» 
soniething like this : . “ If on looking into a mirror, you find 
your face -wanting in physicaT beauty, tiy to make up for the- 
defidenoy by iritelleotaal and s^firitnal beauty. B yon findiib 


t Joumal <d the Anthrcp o legicat,8oeie^«of Bwabap sf . kUk 
Wf nntltwiKdogicat Papers, Part 11, pp. 98>1O0. 
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' 409 * jpcKU. as peneeatiig soteue l)ea<iiAy, tiy 'to se* 

tlie itiipK^sion created Ity that, piqrnca? beauty is no 
'uray e^Ktiit by ^me deieeta iit the beauty o{ your mindt the 
^anty (rf your head andi heart.’* 

The ways in which people of different communities sa^tl* 

The of another, i.e., show courtesy and respect 

•oourt^ among tO' one another, present many a thoi^t to 
'the Sowtts. students, of cultural Anthropology. Many 

.such; thoughts leaped into my mind, when I visited the m<mks 
■ini their various camps at Nosik and on the above-mentioiled 
ihill' of Nlhparvat. These ways differed in degree from the use 
•of hands in various ways to. the various gestures of head and 
to the prostration at fuU length on the groimd. The procedme 
at Nil'parvat was very peculiar. They laid down their head 
at the feet of the superior five times in a peculiar way. At first, 
they sat on their knees, then stooped down and then touched 
ithe feet of the superior. Dr. Sven Hediu tells us in one of 
ihis books of travels in the Himalayas, that some pilgrims to 
'the shrines of Man Sarovar take a vow to go round the lake in 
•a prostrating position. The pilgrim at. first lies down, then gets 
up and walks up ontyupto the place which his head or his ex- 
tended hand^ after jurostration reach and lies down again. In 
this way, the pilgrim takes a number of days to finish his round. 
I remember seeing a Hindu lady coming from the Colaba 
"mlh^ to the seashore at Cuffe parade in this way of prostrating 
posture. I learnt, that she hodtaken a vow to give offering 
to the sea, advancing in this postiirc, if her son recovered 
from an attack of small-pox. The son recovered and she fnlfil- 
liSd her vow and went to the .seashore, in a procession uriih 
.iiidian music, going all'the wUy in the above lying posture. 

The higher cla.ss of Sodhna not. receive alms or gift? femn 
us peisopa%,in kind. When at the and 
*Qf a long interesting talk. with a Sadh^ 
I e^ndsdi . wy to give Um *80010 

jOUNDfly- gi^ it. wfm .inotj;a^{rt^...and 1.^ toHihat l- mwi 
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not hand it in his hand but place it down on tb^ ground before' 
him. It is Gonstdeied't^^ttt dig by 'them to 'O^pt it in their 
hands. This explains, why 1 sW a pieee of olotn placed before 
many Sadhus. The pilgrims placed on the cloth their offerings' 
in 0 ^ and kind. 


This eiistom suggests to us many a thought as to how.seyeral 
social manners and customs pass On from the (Kgnitaiies of 
the Church to the dietaries of the Court and Society.* The ; 
(Mental Court-custom of holding ^nasors before Royal princes 
and personages, is an 03mmple of this kind. These vamtt 
are not handed but held before them. I had observed in the ‘ 
Court of H. H. the Maharaja of Cashmere, that those who were' 
accorded the honour of an interview had to hold a namr befbre 
His Highness, and that on a piece of cloth, e.gr., an handker'- 
chief held in one hand. WhenaParsee priest placed on the Sacred 
fire of an Atash Behrain the offering of sandalwood presented 
by the worshippers, he is required 'to do so with a covered 
hand. He puts on gloves in his hand before doing so. The 
Sacred Fire also is spoken of as Atash Behram pddsAo/i, ».e,, 
Atash Behram the King. From the Church and the State,, 
the practice has crept into Society. The domestics in well- 
conducted hotels or houses are expected to hand, you money- 
orsmall things not in your hands but on a piece of plate, etc. 

It is not only pilgrims that offer gifts of money to the Sadhus, 
but the Sadhus of a lower grade, when they go to seethe 
Sadhus of higher grades, offer their Tiosars br-gifts. I saw at 
Ml-parvat, that when a number of Sadhus came to pay their 
hom^ to the head of their order, they placed before him, 
gifts according to their means. They speak of three kin^ ot 
Durbars or Courts in this order: — 1. B&j-<^rbftr, i.e., the 
court of .Kings. 2. Dev-darbi^br the court or the seats of 
thbir gods and goddesses, «.e., their tem^es and shrines, a^,3. 
Gunt'darbars. t.e., the courts N>r’ sbats’ of their gfirOs 
a^iiitnal leaders. AH' these ' obtfrts ' reqtiire some gfftB when . 
you ' visit them. So, when jrou go to'the'Oourt of your ruMi; 
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your tempk or shrine or to your spiritual leader, yon lonsi 

preaenir a flav or gift. 

I have de^lbed above some of the customs and ecoen-- 
tiicities of the Sadhus as observed in 

tio^SStfon".”’ This reminds 

US of the monastic institutions of the 
West, which also have their own customs. Mr. Workmann’s- 

Evolution of the Monastic ideal ” gives us an interesting 
and instructive idea of these. The final aim or ideal which we 
see at the bottom is, that of an yearning of self -surrender.’^ 
We find, that with that idea before them, some of the 
monastic institutions of the West try to keep off temptation 
as far as possible. In this case, thei’e seems to lie some difference 
between the East and the West. Here in the East, the Sadhus 
mote about freely in the world even in the midst of temptations. 
At Nil-parvat near Trimbak, where there lived some naked 
monks, there went some female pilgrims also, and the naked 
monks moved about as if there was nothing extraordinary. 
They seemed to have commanded complete control over them- 
selves in the midst of temptations. On the other hand, we- 
read that in some of the monasteries of the West, in order to 
keep off al) temptations from before the monks, the entrance 
of women trithin the limits of the monasteries is altogether 
prohibited. Not only women, but also animals of the female 
sex. For example, one can take in, he-goats, cocks, dogs and 
such other animals of the male sex but not she-goats, hens, 
bitches and such other animals of the female sex. That is an 
attempt to keep off temptation with, as it were, a vengeance* 
They say, that some monks there take themselves as polluted 
if they touch a woman, even by an accident. It is said of a 
monk there, that he had not seen a woman for 50 years. When 
at the end of 60 years, he visited, with the permission of the 
head of his institution, his sister, he did so with bandages upon 
his eyes. He talked with her. but did not see bw. Sttch are 
some of the extreme eccentricities of the Christian niohastie 
institutions of the West. « 
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ASSAM*HILLS AND THE Cff^ OF 
THE KABUUa 

(B*ad on 2Sth October 1922.) 

I 

The weapons of warfare of the ancients and of vartous modern 
tribes, livii^ far away from seats of mvili* 
Introduotion. zation, and the methods of their warfare 

present several aspects worth studying from, an Anthropological 
point of view. The present Paper treats, not of weapons, but 
ef a particular method of fight, observed among a hill tribe of 
India, and of its comparison with a similar method of the people 
■ot S^bul in older times, described by Pirdousi ia his Sl^&h* 
n&meh. The subject of the paper is suggested to me by an 
interesting monograph by Mr. J. H. Hutton on “The Soma 
Nagas,’’^ one of the several Naga tribes of the hills on the 
North-Eastern Frontiers of India between Assam and Burmah* 
The monograph is interesting from several points of view. 
One of these points is, that it shows, what important part is 
played by migration in the formation of tribes in various parts 
of the country, especially in the hills. This particu^ tribe was 
the result of three migrations from the North-East, tj^e North- 
West and the South. What the author says in his preface, 
confirms what we find from some of the papers in our Journal, 
that many of our judicial courts arc jdaccs, whore occasionally 
many a tribal question comes for discussion, and judicial officers 
have opportunities to study many questions of anthropological 
interest. The author says : “ There is hardly any part of 
tribal' custom which is not sooner or later somehow drawn into 
one of the innumerable disputes, which the local officer in the 
Na^ SBll is called upon to settle.” 

II ^T&e Serna Nagas'” by Mr. J. K Hutton, £0.8:, with a Fore- 
wurdby Mr. Bear; Baliour. 
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, Sfhe Vommvi of Me.. Beney Balfour olibns the attention^ of 
^k abolety hke ours. It urges eady work ia the matter of inquiry 
ia the* cate o3?^ll tribes wd castes. He sayi^ : The rapid 
•chaoiiges which the culture of the ‘ unrisen ’ races is under* 
rgoing renders urgent the work of the field anthropologist. 
It is of the utmost importance, not only to the Science of Man, 
but. also to responsible officialdom, since a just and enlightened 
administratiAn of native affairs cannot be established and 
pursued without an intimate knowledge of, and sympathetic 
interest in the natives themselves, their customs and their point 
of view. Lack of ethnographic knowledge has been responsible 
for many of the misunderstandings and fatal errors which have 
tarnished our well-meant endeavours to control wisely and equit- 
ably the affairs of those whose culture has been evolved under 
environments which differ widely from those of civilized peoples.” 
‘The last great war has, as it were, affected many a nook 
and corner of the wide world. It may have affected — and one 
must wait for the results — ^the distant hilly tract of this tribe, 
because a large number of the people of this tribe had gone to 
Europe during the war as men of the labour-corps of the British 
Army. The French authorities, as reported by IVIr. Balfour, 
•described them as having self-possession and absence, of fear 
when they ypre landed in Franco after experiencing shipwreck 
-in the Mediterranean — truly novel experience for those 
primitive inland hill-dwellers.” 

n 

Coming to the subject prpi)er of the paper, wo find, that in the 
third part of his monograph, treating of the 
-of La^vs and Customs of the tribe, Mr. Hutton 

speaks of ^their settlement of disputes and 
war— war in general, whether genuine war or mere head-hunting. 
Describing the methodjs or tactics of warfare and head-hunting, 
‘he speaks of their Aghukhohs or war-pits, and thus describes 
•them : ** This isoontrived b 3 ^hoosing a place where the path 

^oes along the side of a hill and excavating a deep andlohg pit 

24 
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unUer the path perha^^ much as 6 feet lodgb^S feet deejp^ 
mthout dieturbihgHhe surface which is left intact for a con- 
siderable tbickrol^s. The bottom of the pit is with double^ 
rows of panjia, say 4 feet and 2 feet in length respectively, and ’ 
the excavation is concealed. The aghukhoh may then just 
be loft for the enemy to walk into, or the enemy may be lured 
to rush into it by a warrior on the far side, who apparently 
risks his head to wait about and shout insulting challenges. In > 
this way, with good luck, sometimes even three of one’s foeif at a. . 
fall may be caused to go down together well perforated into the 
pit. The aghukhoh OT ** leg-pit” is usually made by taking 
advantage of a depression in the ground, and this depression, 
or a shallow pit made for the purpose, is planted with 
short panjia in the ordinary way and filled up with bits of sticks, 
moss, grass, leaves, and earth, so that, it lames people before- 
they realise that the ground is panjied. The stone-chuto' 
(Zhfika, ^^flattenner ”) is known to the Sernas, but apparently 
not put into practice by them in warfare. Stones and sticks 
and sharpened bamboos are also used.”^ 

From what we read of the old Stone Age, it seems that the 
idea of these Aghukhohs or war-pits may 

Hie pitfalls of taken by this and other similar 

the primitive man * , 

to catch tigers, etc, tribes from the “ pitfalls, ” whereby early 

primitive man caught tigers and such other 

ferocious animals. Those pits, were pits with pointed wooden 

spikes, eto.^ One of the Asiatic methods still prevalent for 

capturing elephants is that of such pitfalls. ' .« 

m 


Now, we find a parallel of this mode of warfare in the Sh&h-. 

n&meh of Ffrdousi, whereby Rustam waa 
killed by his hidf-brother SchogSd on tho 
frontiers of Cabul. We read of this snUject^ 
in the Sh&h-n&meh under the headihg of , 

I Ibid, page 171, . . 

3 Vidt ‘'EVeiy day life in the Old Sthne Age ’’ by Marjorie andf' 
Qnannei(<ij,n«"e 29, Figure 16. 
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».«., the Dig$rj?]g of a chdh (a pit) by the Sh4h of KSibul in the 
Hunting groxiil^d and the falling Of Rustam and Zavireh into it.*' - 
The’ subject forms a part of the Episode, entitled 6 
j i.e., the Narrative of Rustam and Shogtiftd. Firdbusi 
describes the story on the authority of an old book (daftar) in 
■the possesiyon of one Az4d Sarv,® who lived at Merv in the 
hbuRo of Ahmed of Sahl. This Azad Sarv was descended 
from the family of Sam Nariman, the ancestor of Rustam, and 
knew much of the battles (razm) of Rustam. This Azad Sarv 
had a book about (ancient) kings (nameh-i-Khusrav&n). Fir- 
dousi’s story, given on the authority of this book, runs thus : 

Zal, the father of Rustam, had, by a slave woman (bandahi» 

The story about kanizah), a son, named Shoghad. On the 

the Death of Rus- birth of the child, the astrologers of Kabul 
tarn by a Fall in a , . , , j • x j 

chah. and Kashmir, on being consulted, predicted, 

tha^t the child would bring all infamy on the family amt 
would bo the cause of ruining it. Zai was much distressed 
to learn that, and. he prayed to God to avert that misfor- 
tune, When the child grew up, Zai sent him to the King* 
of Kabul to be brought up by him. The Shah of Kabul 
brought hfcn up like a fresh apple (tazah sob) and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. Rustam was the Feudal Lord of 
Kabul and the Shhh of Kabul was his feudal vassal. 
Rustam received every year from the Shah of Kabul, as a 
token of this vassalage, the tribute of a skin of a cow 3* 
(j/ak charm-i gav). Now, the King of Kabul thought that 
Shoghad, the step-brother of Rustam, having become his 
son-in-law, oiit of regard for the new relationship, Rustaim 
would forego the usual tribute of the skin of a cow hardly worth. 

X VuIIw’b Text of the Sh^h-ndmeh, Vol. Ill^ page 1736. M. Mohl’a- 
Le Livre dee Roi8,aVo]. .IV, small edition, p. 573* The Gujarati 
niimeh of the Ku^ Brothers, Vot VI, p. 260. 

‘ 2 Mohl^s Text gives the name as Azadeh Sarv. *• « 
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diram. Bnfe whoa tii« proper time camo, the officMeof Bostam 
>4Maan<ledthe vs^ tribute. Ihis enraged the apd hie 
people of Kftbol^ ShoghAdalao wasmuehdistare^led at hkst^ 
br^er not entertaining any regard {diarm), for him. So,, he 
thoui^t of injuring him. He submitted tho f oUowing stratagem 
to ^trap his Ivother : He proposed, that the King of Kftbid 
may. give a grand feast or entertainment (sitr) to all I^Sk grandees 
■ai the city. Therein, he may show coMness to him and E(peak 
cold wmrds to him {mard sard gdi) and call him a coward (»d 
.javda mard). Thus insulted, ho would leave K&bul and go to 
his brother Rustam to complain. Rustam would come to 
revenge the insult to his brother. Then, on the road towards 
K&bul, he may get a htmting-ground (nakhchir-g&h) prepared* 
I win describe what foUows, in the very Avords of Firdousi, to 
■enable us to see what kind of pitfaU was aimed at: “You 
prepare a hunting ground on the road (to K&bul) and 
prepare severid pits in that hunting ground. Prepare those 
pits (cAa%) of the size of Rustam and his horse (rakhsh), and fix 
in them long (pointed) swords (t^hh&-o dar&z) and also 
water-coloured (&b-gun, t.e., clean or brilliant) spears and daggers, 
in such a way, that the pointed edges may point upwards and the 
bandies may be downwards. Bettor prepare ten of such pits 
than five, if you wish to bo free from any anxiety (of failure 
by a smaller number). Employ one hundred artificers (for the 
purpose) and prepare the pits, and do not let even the wind 
-know the secret. Then shot up the openings of the pits and 
keep oven your lips ignorant (*.c., do not let even your lips know 
this secret).” Having suggested this stratagem, Shogh&d went 
to Iwistan, the feuderal seat of his brother, and complained 
bitterly to his father Z&l and brother Rustam about the insulting 
-conduct of the King of K&bul. . Z&l and Rustam got angry. 
Bustam consdied his brother Shogk&d, and keeping him with 
■biiB, treated him kindly. He prepared an arihy to mwch from 
Kftbul,.and proceeding from the District of Z&bpl in SeutIn, 
•enieamiii^'^thm the territories of the King &f K&bui, 
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* ISion went to Ruttam and djainuded him firoaa 

iMltdHiig sack a large amy. He said ^ ‘ ‘ U 1 woidd write 
yew name <(aBd send it) to K&bal, nobody would get 

zest and sleeps Who will dwe to come before yon to fight t' 
And who will stand long, when you will move to fight ? I 
think, that, by this time, he must be repentfaig and must be- 
thinking t<^make amends for my departure (from his court),. 
(PerJ[iaps) there will come soon from Kftbul distinguished chiefs- 
asking for forgiveness.’' Shoghfid thereby dissuaded Rustam, 
to march upon K&bul witii a large army. So, Rustam resolvedi 
to go riiere with 100 horsemen and his brother ZriiT&reh. 

In tha meantime, the King of K&bul chose a certain place in* 
the hunting ground and got several pits dug there. He got 
swords, spears, daggers and lances fixed in the ground with, 
thrir points upward, and covered the openings in such a way.- 
that nobody could discover the fraud. When Rustam com- 
menced to march, ShoghM sent a messenger in advance to Kftbull 
to inform the King of his approach. The King came out of.': 
his city to meet Rustam and, on seeing him from a distance,., 
got down from his horse, took off his Indian hat from his head^ 
and went before him with bare head and folded hands. He < 
took off histshoes, aud prostrating himself on the ground, apolo- 
gized for* his conduct. Rustam pardoned him and asked him 
to cover his head and to ride on his horse. The King then . 
entertained Rustam right royally in a beautiful tract of oountiy 
near Kftbul. Ho then proposed a hunt which Rustam accepted . 
with great pleasure. The hunting party departed in various, 
directions and Rustam and his brother Zavftreh were induced 
to go OYW the phK>e which was dug from underneath and eon- 
eeried. ISte Rakhsh, the noble steed of Rustam, comi^ just, 
near the placet where the pits wetedug, stopped at once, having 

- '■ ■ ■ ' - r - "■ » ■ ■ i> 

I Wffitiag or naffkiog something on water is the weakest wi^ el 
writing, It is imnwdistebr So, wfaat is meant is this : “ Eyaa. 

the 'ffiiilitM possible intimation that you are m a rd ii n g upm KIbtil. 
will make the K{|« and people o( KShul deeplese." «mhs 
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a Strange odour from the newly dug ground. He, adit wero^, 
saw some danger «.nd walked very slowly and cantjously, feelmg 
his ground. Rustam did not like this, and sc/ whipped him* 
'^ing much pressed to go on, he proceeded, not at the usual 
pace, but leaped. over that portion of the ground where ho sus- 
pected there was something wrong with the ground. In hiS 
jump, he leapt over the pit, but the pit being extensible in lengthy 
in spite of all his effort, his hind legs fell in the pit ahd hG fell 
with his rider into the pit. Both, the rider and the liorse, were 
mortally wounded by the pointed weapons, fixed point upwards 
in the pit. Notwithstanding being greatly wounded, Rustam, 
made a noble effort and, extricating himself ' from the pointed 
weapons, looked over the pit, and from the look and demeanour 
of Shoghfid, who w’as watching all this from over the pit, 
soon found that all this was the result of a stratagem bn this 
part of’ Shoghad. He cursed Shoghad, who returned the curse 
by abuse and taunt. Rustam thus caught in the death-trap, 

. asked Shogh&d to help him in one way at the last dying moment. 
He asked him to untie his bow from his wounded side and to put 
in two arrows in it, so that, in case, at night, a lion came in and 
tried to harm him further, he may try to save himself from fur- 
ther injury by means of the bow. Shoghad did so, little sus- 
pecting that the bow was asked to be drawn to kill him. 
'Thereupon, Rustam aimed his bow at his treacherous brother 
an^kUled him, and thanked God for enabling him to revenge 
his death with his own hands. He and his brother Zahvareh, 
who also had met a similar fate, both expired soon after. 

. We find, from an earlier part of the Sh&h-nameh, that Zohak, 

the parricide, killed his pious father Mardfts 
.The ^all of Mar- similar way, by digging a pit in his- gar- 

*'Qas* 

den over the way by which he went at night 
lor his' prayers. Zoh&k got a deep pit (zarf'^ehdh) dug - ia the 
iva^ and .got it? month covcired oyer by leaves and gritss (kha> 
-shak). aynD ^fts feU into.it and died., . . 
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It seems that this method of killiag or entrapping enemies in 
1 $ . hidden pits was prevalent . amqi^ .many 
_ .Proverbain4icaV . people, and froin. olden times, because wo 
have-proverbs among diffwfeht people re- 
ferring to this method. Some of these pro- 
yepbs are the following^ : — 

1. fl Mi (Gujarati), i.e., one who -digs a' pit 
falls into it. 

2. "^0 so diggeth a pit shall fall therein (Old Testament, 
J)i^oterb8 XXVI, 27).' 

3. Wer Andem eine Grube ^abt, fallt solbst hinein (who- 
.« ver digs a pit for others, falls himself therein). 

4(a) o-t s U. 

(The digger of a pit is always in a pit.) 

(b) criJ ji I; , 

; For the digger of a pit, a pit is (always) before him. 


^‘THE KHUTBA-(^.jL:i.) OF THE MAHOMEIIANS 
AND.^HE DASTORI OF THE PARSES^.” 

{Bead on 29 th November 1922 .) 

Our attention to the IQiutba of our Mahomedan br^hren 
has been drawn at present by the tele^ams 

Introduction. we have received of the election of a new 

. ’ . ■ •. 

Khalifa. It is said, that now the Khutbas 
will be recited in the name of the new Khalifa. The object of 
this, paper is. to show, that there is, among, the Parsees, as 
among the Mahbmedans, a custom, whereby the name of 
the Dastur or the High Priest is recited in certain rituals! 
ledthl isapoken of as Dasturi?. : ; 

■ - a 

(I) Vide the by 5fa- J. N. Petit,iedite<i.b^ a& .' JUibhov 

P. Mistri, Vd. I, page 151. . • . i 
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13ie word KUlftbA ordinmily meftos “ Sj^q^h, harangue*. 

address or sermon/' hut it has oome to *be- 
^What M a Xhat- {qj “sermon preached m tho- 

mos^ties on a Ftiday.”^ Dr. Hughes * thus- 
speaks of a Khutba. It is “the sermon or otati<mdeli<rand 
<m Ecidays at the time of Zuhr or meridian prayer. It is also 
ledted on the two great festi^^ in the morning, after snazise."' 
The injunction for the Khutba is said to have been based on 
the 62nd Surah of Koran where wo read : “ 0 true believen,. 
when ye are called to prayers, on the day of the assembly, 
hasten to the commemoration of God and leave merchandising.. 
73iis will he better for you, if you know it."^ 13ie preacher' 
who delivers the Khutba, is called J^iatlb. On Fridays, the- 
congregation first peifonns the ablutions and then says the four 
sunnah prayers. Then, the Khatib sits above on the mmbar- 
iji^) or pulpit. The Mu’azzin then calls out az&n ( I ) or 
announcement, i.e., he calls people to prayers. After the call,, 
the Khatib descends on a lower step of the pulpit and delivera 
the Khutba. In the Khufba, which must be in Arabic, the prayers 
for the Prophet, his companions and the king are essential., bo. 
Didia, as they have to live under a non-Mahomedan king, the 
name of the reigning monarch is omitted. But, we jeam from 
a Khutba published at Lucknow, and as given by Hughes,* 
that the ruler is thus referred to : “0 God ! Bless the ruler of 
^le Age and make him kind and favourable to the people.’' 
The Eliatib is at liberty to vary his sermon as he likes 
in the latter part, but he must mention the name of the projdiet 
andhisoompuiions. On the close of the sermon, he sits down, 
and lie and all the members of the congregation say their own 
extempore prayers, i.e., pet^on God as they like and submit 

1 SteingaM. > A Biotioiiaijr of Idaia, by Thomas Batriok* 

^li^eo (l»86),'p. *74. ^ 

S Friday is the day of asssmUy." It is ealled yum oi Jmmt, ms.* 

' Tho day of assembly. 

4 Iri sJy Km wi tWlb wp. 480^ 

• 'Op Cit.> p. S7ft. 
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bbforo Him their homage, praise, desires and inshes.'' Durilhg; 
these private prayers, they hold forth their hands and paM 
inmrds, and 'diraw them down their face. Then follows thi^ 
finishing portion of the Khutba. Mr. Hughes says : '* Ac' 
cording to the best tradition, the name of the reigning Khalifa 

ought to be recited in the Khutba India, the name 

of the king is omitted and the expression ‘ Ruler of the Age *' 
is used. ” Sir. Hughes then adds. “In India, the recital 
of the Khutba serves to remind every Mahomcdan priest, 
at least once a week, that he is in a Dkru’-l Harb ‘ a land of 
enmity.’ Still the fact that he can recite his Khutba at all in 
a country not under Muslim rule, must also assure him that be ia 
in a D&ru’.l Am&n or “ land of protection.’’ 

We see from this account of the Khutba, as given by Mr. 
Hughes, that, in it, there is always a mention of the name of the 
Khalifa or the spiritual head of Islsmism and of that of the 
king, if he be a Mahomedan ruler, but as “ Rubr of the 
Age ’’ if he bo a non-Mahomedan. We find from the history, 
of the Mahomedan rulers of India, that in their time, the recital 
of the Khutba in the name of the king was held to be essential 
to estcblish one’s right to the throne and to declare his .ascem 
sion to it. Invaders hastened to get the Khutba recited iu 
their names ^n (ho Musjids. For example, we read in Vincent 
Smith’s Life of .Akbar, that Muhammad Hakim, the Prince 
of Kabul, invadod the Punjab and Kh&n Zaman, who supported 
him “ went so far as to recite the khutba or prayer for the king 
in his name.’’* Wo learn that more than once Akbar himself 
recited the Kliutba in place of the regular preacher. We read 
the, following in Smith’s Life of Akbar,* i 

*'At the end of June 1679^bar had introduced a startling 
innovation by displacing the regular preacher 
Akbar as preaclmr. at the chief mosque in Fatbepur-Sikp and 
JhipiseU .^kiiig . .bis. plsce in the pulpit 
on the firrt Frida y in the fifth month of- the Muhammadan 

l “AkbSr, t(f« QreaClili#^ulj*''by‘Vi&ce6t‘Siiwtiji 77. , 

3 Ibid. pp. 176-77. *- 
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year. IJie address (JAutbah) usually given on: a IViday is 
composed somewhat on the lines of the “ bidding prayer, 
used in English Universities, and always inclu^ra a prayer for 
the reigning t^overeign. Akbar, in order to emphasize the posi- 
tion of spiritiial leader of the nation (Imam-i-&dil) to which he 
laid claim, availed himself of certain alleged ancient precedents 
and resolved to recite the khvibah himself. Faizi, brother 
4>f Abu-1 Fazl and Poet Laureate, produced a sori of kkutbdh 
in verse, as follows, which the emperor recited. 

** Ih the name of Him who gave us sovereignty. 

Who gave us a wise heart and a strong arm. 

Who guided us in equity and justice. 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity ; — 

His praise is beyond the range of our thoughts. 

Exalted be His Majetsy — “ All&hu Akbar I ” (Great is God !) 

To those eloquent lines he added some verses of the Koran, 
«xpressing thanks for mercies and favours, and having repeated 
the fStHna, or opening section of the Koran, came down from 
the pulpit, and said his prayers. According to Badaoni, he 
lost his nerve and broke down, but the other historians do not 
support that statement. He repeated the experiment several 
times.” • , 

n 

Now, among the Parsees also, there is the practice of re- 
membering both the ruler of the land and 
The practice the spiritual head of the totm, though both 
.aowngthe Parsees. prayer or ritual. As to 

the Dastur or the spiritual head of the city, 
kis name is mentioned in three religiotis ceremonies. The 
first is in that of the Bareshnilm purification the second 
that of the funeral ceremony,^ when the body of the deceased 

1 For the “ Bidding Prayer " at Oxford, wds ny Beligioaa 
•Customs wd Ceremo&ieB of the Parsees," p. 81 u- ‘1* 

S << Akbar the Great Moghul’’ byV. A. Smith, pp. 176-77. 
t Ffdemy ‘‘ReligioasOetemoptesaadOastoms of the Panees," p. 128 
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vashed and placed in a comer of the house before 
•being carriedtothe Tower of Silence; the third is. that of thd 
purification of the sacred fire.^ In the Bareshnfim the recital 
is by the Mobad or prie^ who purifies or gives the Bareshnfim 
to another person ; and in the second by the Nasasal&rs or 
“Corpse'bearers ; in the third by the purifying priest. 

The Dastgri. The words of the recital run as follows : 

> Ba dasturi-i D&d&r Ahura Mazda, 

ba dasturi'i AmeshAspand&n. 
ba dasturi-i Sraosha ashd. 
ba dasturi-i Adarbdd M&respand, 
ba dastmi-i Dastur-i in Zam&n. 

Translaiion, — “ (We do this) according to the conunand- 
tnents of God, according to the commandments of the 
'Amesh&spentas or Archangels, according to the commandments 
■of the holy Sraosha, according to the commandments of 
Adarb&d Marespand, according to the commandments of the 
Dastur of the Age.’ ” 

Ih this recital Sraosha is the angel who (fromi^ to hear) 
hears the commandments of God and conveys them to Mari on 
jeiarth. Adarb&d was a famoas High priest of Sassanian times, 
As to the “ i5astur-i in Zam&n,” i.e., the commandments of the 
Dastur of the Age, the priest or the Nasasal&rs of a town men* 
tion, after the words, the name of the Head priest of their town* 
Far example, during the recital at Naosari, the head-quarters of 
the Fhrsee priesthood, they -recite, at the end, the name of the 
present Dastur, as “ Dasturi-i-Dastur Kaikobad Dastur M&hy&r.” 
In Bombay, as there are two Dasturs or High pnests, the prac- 
tice is not the same everywhere, but generally, the recital has 
taken the same form as that of the Mahoihedans in India in 
the case of a king. The recital ends with the words “ Dastur-i in 
'Zam&n,’.’ i.e., thei,Dsstur of the Time or Age,” corresponding 
to the Mahomedan expression*’ the Huler of the Age.’* Some 


1 Ibid, p. 216. 
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priests who originally belonged and still belong to th» 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Naosari, ledte, eV^ in Bombay^, 
the name of the Dastur of Naosari. 


We thus see that the Dasturi among the Pktrsees corresponds,' 
to some extent, to the Khutba among the Mahomedans. 

We saw above that the Mahomedans in their Khutba pray- 
for the king as follows 0 Go^! Bless the 
the the ^ make him km^ and 

favourable to the people.” Parseea 
also have a recital, and that a special and long recital in their - 
prayers, known as the Afring&ns. That prayer forms the 60th. 
chapter of the Ya$na. Whenever and wherever the Afringfin. 
is recited, whether in a house or in a fire-temple, in honour of 
the living or in commemoration of the dead, this prayer is- 
recited. It asks for the blessings of God upon the ruler of the 
land and prays that he may rule well to protect the righteous- 
and punish the unrighteous. The prayer nms as follows^ 

” O Ahura Mazda ! I pray for great courage, grand victory 
and superb majestic sovereignty for my king. 

I pray for his rule, for allegiance to his throne, for a long* 
period of his roign, for his long life, and for strength to his body... 

I pray that he may have powerful beautiful courage, God* 
'granted victory, and victorious superiority, that he may rap* 
press those who are evil.minded, overpower the hostile, and 
quell the evil-disposed and quarrelsome. 

I pray that our king may lie victorious over all those who< 
are revengeful enemies and malicious persons and who entertain, 
evil thouglits, utter evil words and do evil actions. 

I pray that our king may be victorious, through his good 
thoughts, good words and good actions. May he smite all the 
enemies, all the evil-doers. May he be gifted with all these 
boons in return for his good life. May tha^ bring all' glory to 
him And may all that enhance the piety of his soul. 

1 “Moral Extiaots from Zoroaswian Boolu(** pp. 8-9. 
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• O Buler t May you live long. May you live, happy to help 
ithe righteous 'and to punish the unrighteous. May the best 
brilliant life clf 4 ^he righteous and pious be your lot (Afring&n).’’ 

I 

The ancient^ Persians always included their king in their 
prayers. Herodotus (Book I, 132) says : “ He that sacrifices is 
not permitted to pray for blessings for Jiimself alone ; but he is 
obliged to ofier prayers for the prosperity of all the Persians 
^and the king, for he is himself included in the Persians.” In bis 
-daily prayer, every Parsee prays for his king in his final benedic- 
tary prayer, known as the Tan-darusti. He first asks for 
'Crod’s blessings upon the king, then upon the Anjuman, i.e., the 
Twhole community, and then upon himself and his kith and kin. 


A FEW NOTES ON A FLYING VISIT TO 
JAPAN FROM AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Paper I. — History and Origin of the People. 

Cl 

« {Bead on 27th September 1922.) 

1 had the pleasure- of paying a flying visit to Japan, in April 
this year. As said in my last paper before 

Introduction. this society,^ I visited Burma, Penang and 
Singapore in the Strait Settlements, I^eneh 
Indo-China, China and Japan in turn. I entered Japan on 6th 
Ap^ 1922 from its port of ^Simonoseky and left it on 2fith 
April at Mogi, ina the beautiful inland sea, again paying a 
longer visit to Simonoseky, while, our steamer S.S. Japan 
wedted in the harbour for a day. Thus, my flying visit laated 
for about 19 dayti, during which 1 had the pleasure of ^eing 

mm Y 

X ThePhongysof Buimah (Journal No. 4, voL XII, pp. 458-477)» 
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seveial oities and places.^ 1 repeat what I said in my pievi> 
ons paper on the Phongys of Burma, that my short visit was 
«a flying visit, as that of a globe-trotter, but m£de with penciP 
and note-book in hand whole throughout. This and the other 
papers that may follow are the result of what I have seen,, 
heard uad read. This paper is, rather, a preliminary paper,, 
treating mostly of a brief account of the country an^ its history. 
Japan is, as often said, really a wonderful land. Both, the 
hand of €h>d and the art of Man have made 
wonderful to behold. Again, its people, 
who, in the midst of new ideas, still preserve,, 
to a great extent, its old views and ideas, add to the charm of' 

^ 1 give below my itinerary from Calcutta to the Furthest East 
and back, hoping, that it may interest our members, who may think of 
visiting this beautiful country : — 

•• 7th February, left Calcutta. 10th February, arrived at Rangoon. 
13th February, arrived Mandalay. 14th February, arrived Mingu. 15th,- 
retumed to Rangoon. 16th, left Rangoon. 19th, arrived at Penang. 
20th| left Penang. 22nd, arrived at Singapore. 26th, left Singapore. 
28tb| arrived at Saigon (French Indo-China). 2nd March^ left Saigon. 
6th March, arrived at Hyphen. 6th March, went to Hanoui from. 
Hyphen. 7th March, left Hyphen. 10th March, arrived at Hongkong. 
12th March, went to Macao. 13th March, arrived at Canton. 16th 
March, went to Wampu. 16th March, returned to Hongkong. 18th 
March, left Hongkong. 19th March, touched Amoy for* a few hours. 
22nd Marbh, arrived at Shanghai. 24th March, arrived at ^Hangchow. 
,25th March, returned to Shanghai. 26th March, left Shang^i in the 
momiiig. 27th March, arrived at Pekin late at night. 31 st, arrived at 
Xankou for the Ming Emperors' tombs. 1st April visited the great 
Wall of China. 3rd April, left Pekin for Japan, via Mukden and the 
firantiersof Korea. 6th April, taking boat at Fusohen, landed in Japan 
at the port of Simonoseky in the morning. Arrived at Kobe at 
pigbt 8th April, visited Osaka. 10th April, went to Kyoto. 11th' 
April, returned to Kobe. 13th April, arrived at Ama-na-Hashidate. 
16th April, arrived at Yokohama. 16th April, visited Tokyo. 17th. 
April,, Nel^o* 18th April, Chuzensi. 19th April, back to Yokohamai 
^20& April, returned to Kobe. 24th April, left Kobe for return journey. 
26fch April, arrived at Moji in the morning and lef^ it at nig^t. 29th 
April,' visited Amoy. 30th April, second visit to Hongkong. 3rd May, 

’ left Hsiigkong. 9th May, arrived at Singapore. 13th May, arrived 
at Penang. .16th May, arrived at Rangodn. ITth, visited .Pegu* 
18th liangoon. 20th, returned to Calcutta.’^ 
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the land. Prom the facts, that Japan won the great war 
against the ((colossal power of Eussia, that it js considered to 
be one of the ^reat Powers in the Councils of the ' West, and 
that it has advanced in modem Arts and Sciences, we all 
think that Japan is Europeanized. Yes, it is Europeanized 
and is still being Europeanized, but that Europeanization is 
more of the outside than of the inside. In its Army and 
its Navy, its Railways and Tramways, its Electric wires of 
telegraphs and light, in its Administration and Rule, we do 
see a good deal of Europeanization. But still, in its beliefa 
and religious views, in its manners and customs, it is still, to 
a great extent, the Japan of Old ; and it is this, what we may 
call, its oldness, that adds to the pleasure of visiting the 
country. We do not know, how long will this Old of the 
East, pressed and pushed here and there by the New of the 
West, will continue. As a writer says : ‘‘ Modern Japan 

is a mystery. There is an undying magic of Japan 

Japan is faithfully old and insistently new.*' It is spoken of 
as a kind of “ fascinating mystery," as being the “Hermit of 
the East." Just as a beautiful person, male or female, look- 
ing his or her face into a mirror, is self -pleased, and falls, as it 
were, in love with himself or herself, so, it is said of some of the 
Japanese liters, that they, enamoured of its beauty, are 
overjoyed in their description of the beauties of their country. 
It is said of one of the old poets, Hitomaro, who lived in the 
8th century A.C., and who had a Shinto temple built in his 
honour near Kobe at Akashi which the Japanese take as the 
place of their time meredian for the whole of Japan, that^ 
enamoured of the beauty of his country, he said, Japan is 
not a land where men need pray, for it is itself divine." Well^ 
from my visit of a number of Japanese Shinto, temples, I find, 
at least, this to be true, that the people, as a rule, do not pray 
long. When they go to the temple, they make a deep Japanese 
bow, clap their hands abofit three times, throws; one or two 
coins in the temple-box, and mutter or rather utter in thdr 
minds, haMly for a minute or two, their prayers^^ finish 
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They have much of devotion towards the unseen Higher 
iPqwers and, at f,h.e same Ume, they take a great zest in life. 
They enjoy life. t* 

Sir Edwin Arnold speaks of its scenes and customs as being 
^ as old as the beginning of the Christian Era, and older still. 
Under the thickest lacquer of new ways, the antique manners 
and primitive Asiatic beliefs survive of this curious «jmd delight- 
ful people in whose veins Mongol and Malay blood has miligled 
to form au utterly special and unique race.”t Thus, it is 
the hand of God, the art of Man and the peculiar manners 
and customs of the People which both God and man 
may be said to have moulded, all three, that make Japan 
“the happy hunting ground of the lover of the picturesque.”* 
Its beautiful sea coast, its beautiful mountains and valleys, 
“its tiny shrines and quaint hostelries evidently placed so as 
to command vistas that delight the eye ” make this beautiful land 
'** a fitting abode for the most sesthetio of modem peoples. ”* 
Japan is spoken of as “ the land of the Gods ” and “ a real 
fairyland in the Far East.” The country is “pretty and 
'quaint ” and the people are more pretty and quaint.* Pierre 
Loti rapturously says “ What a coimtry of verdure and shade 
is Japan ; what an unlooked-for Eden."* As very well said 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, Japan is “ a country which* surprises 
and fascinates every body who visits it.” * As almost all 
visitors of Cashmere are overjoyed with the beauty of the 
oountry, so, almost all the travellers are more -than pleased 
< with their visit to picturesque Japan. Another writer says : 
"‘Japan is the delight of tourists; its arts, its customs, its 
' scenery, its people have a charm to which all* but the 
' exceptionally unresponsive traveller yield. When after its long 

1 USeas and Lands/* by Sir Edwin Arnold (1891)» pp. 161-62< 

2 Ihid»f p* 11« 2 Ibtd»f p* 12* 

4 Myihs and Legends of Japan, by F. Hadland Bavis, p. XI. 

^ *J&p%p (Madame Chrysanth4me)9 by Pierre Loti, trcmslated from 
/ 'ifta by Laura Ensor, p. 14. 

jt ^ Lands,” by Sir Edwin Arnold (ISOl)* p. 159i 
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^(dnsioD it was once moie accessible it^ ms Jike. the appa- 
ariticm of another world. Even now, when so much is changed, 
the novelty ^ipmains, and besides, the very transformation 
-effects us like a fairy tale.”^ 


Japan, though, as said above, it is conservative and old in 

_ the midst of the new, is susceptible to 

Japan, Busceptible . . . ^ 

Foreign § In- foreign influences, and it is these foreign 

influences that have made it what it is 

now. From a brief sketch of its history, 

vrhich we will see later on, we find that America had and has 


a great hand in its working up of its own destiny. America 
forced Japan to open its doors to the outer world. By that 
hostile act, it has, to a certain extent, befriended it. As is 
often said, at times, our foes serve better the place of friends 
than friends themselves. We find that in the case of Japan. 
Some people say that the next great war of the world will 
be between America and Japan. Whatever may be the 
case in the future, Japan is certainly infiuenced by America 
first, and next by some European countries. But we find, 
that Japan was susceptible to foreign influences from 
olden times. It was influenced by Korea, China, Mongolia, 
India and^even Persia. Japan presents many features of 
•civilization and advancement from the times of the early 
/^'ave-dwellers, referred to by some Arcbseological anthropo- 
logists, up to the most modem times. Of the influence of Iran 
•or ancient Persia on its arts, we read in “ The Arts of Japan ** 
by Dillon, that some of its arts were influenced by those 
•of Iran. Speaking of the arts of Nara, he says : Nothing is 
more remarkable than the undoubted presence of Persian, more 
especially Sassanian motived in a considerable number of 
OMes.”^ Speaking of the art of painting of Kose-no-Kanaoka» 
a well-known painter, he says : It is considered possible that 
the beginnings oi Japanese art were strongly affected by Per* 
efan influences, which are cffscemible in Kanaokala jictures.** 


1 Imperial Japan, by Geoige William Knoz« 1906, p. 9- 
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This Persian inflaence oame via China, which was first affeoted 
byit. , ^ 

According to the History of China, its ancient civilization 
began about 3000 years before Christ. The best and glorious 
period of Chinese history was the latter period of the Chou 
Dynasty— (1122-249 b.o.) During the next dynasty, the Chin 
dynasty, China had its great stone monuments. The greatest 
monument of the period was its Chang-Cheng or Greaf wall. 
Then came the Western Han dynasty, and with it, the arts 
of Western Asia, which after Alexander’s conquest of Persia, 
Bactria and India, were infiuenced by Greek art, entered intO' 
China, preparing the way for the entrance of Indian arts later 
on. Then came the time of Emperor Ming-ti (58-76 A.o.) of 
the Eastern Han dynasty. This Emperor had sent a special 
Embassy to India for familiarizing China with Buddhism. 
This was the time when Kanishka was believed to be ruling in 
North-Western India and when the Gandhara arts entered 
into India. At this time, Bactrian arts'also entered into India. 
On the downfall of the Eastern Han dynasty, after a brief 
period of some divided kingdoms, there followed the period, 
known as the South and North Dynasty periods (221-589 a.o.), 
when some Central Asian tribes entered into. China and 
brought with them the above referred to Gandhara arts and 
Sassanian arts. It was these Sassanian arts which entered 
Japan via China. 


The old name of 
Japan. 


It is said that in very early times, the Japanese called their 
country Yamato from a province of that 
name.' Then they called it Nippon, in 
which name the first part Ni meant the 
Sun and the second part meant the “ source.” Thus the word 
meant “ the source or the place whence came the Sun.” Thm 
derivation points to the fact of its being iq,the furtheilt East, 
explams why the Japanese liave adopted the figure of the 


1 Japan to-day, by Dr. J. A. B. Boberer, p. 2S. 
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Sun as an emblem on their flag. The Chiiiese called the countiy 
Dschipon^ or |Jiepan, which name, in the Chinese, gave the 
same meaning, i.e., the source of the Sun. It is from the 
Chinese name Jie-pan that Europe has taken its modern name 
Japan. Possibly, Marco Polo, who was in China in the 13th 
century a.d. and who is deified in China as a great saint,'* 
introduced Ihe name in Europe, or, perhaps, the Portuguese^ 
who were the first to come into contact with the East, or the 
Dutch may have introduced it into Europe. 

The ]^-historic history of Japan is shrouded in mystery. 

Anthropology appeals to Geology and 
Archaeology for its very early pre-historio 
history. The appeal to Geology tells us, 
that this island, with its beautiful inland sea, containing hun- 
dreds and thousands of islands, varying from a few square yards 
in area to several square miles, and from a few feet in height 
to more than a thousand feet, and with' its beautiful moun- 
tains and valleys, is the gradual result of the work of volcaniq 
eruptions. The existence of the volcanic activity of the 
island is still testified by the great volcanic mountain of Fuji, 
held sacred and spoken of respectfully as Fuji Sau, and 
by its hot springs and occasional earthquake shocks; 
Next to the Geologists, our gurus of Anthropology ask us 
to turn to ArchsBologists, the ‘‘ pick-and-shovel historians.’’^ 
Oh turning to them, we learn various things about the pre» 
historic history of the country. When the geologists begin 
with all life-endowed beings, of whom man forms only one part, 
the archssologists begin with %man himself. They say, tha^ 
the very earliest inhabitants of Japan were cave-dwellers.. 
Some ancient cave-dwellings of its early people are traced bj" 
them at some distance from Tokyo. 

1 1 saw Maroo Pole’s image in two temples of Ohina in tlib midst^ 
of the images of the Saints of Ohina. ^ ^ 
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• It looks straiDge, but still it is a fact, that the history ^ 

■ many a oountiy-^both its history proper, as 
******* given by its literature andrts pie>historio 
history as given by its arohteologioal 
remains and its traditions — sho\ra, that its modem people 
•are not the descendants of its original inhabitants. They, 
-are mostly people of other countries who, driving the 
■ aborigines of those countries, have made them .their 
homes. In the East, we find this to be the fact in the 
■case of Iran, Hindustan, Burma, China, etc. In the West, 
this is the case with England, Erance, Germany, Russia, etc. 
It is the case even with Egypt in Africa. We know, that in 
our own country, the Aryans from the East, drove away the 
Dravidians to the South and made Northern India their home. 
Home scholars seem to believe, that even the Dravidians are not 
the aborigines of India, but were preceded by other aborigines. 
The same is the case with Japan. The ancestors of the 
modem Japanese are said to have come here from some place 
:in Central Asia vta China and Korea. Driving sway the 
-aborigines, known as the Ainos, to mountain>tecesseB, they 
- settled and fiourished here. Of these aborigines, the Ainos, 
it is believed that they themselves also had settled here in 
'remote ages, after driving away an earlier people known as 
Koropok'gura. These earlier primitive aborigines are all gone, 
but the Ainos still live in groups in some distant parts, away 
from the cities of the modem Japanese. I fras fortunate 
to we one of these Aino aborigines on 8th April at Osaka. 
His distinct physiognomy and peculiar dress in the midst 
-of the present day Japanese, drew my attention from a 
distance, uid learning, on inquiry, that he was an Aino abori* 
.gjine, I actually ran after him to have a closer view of 
him, when he was about to go into an adjoining house. 
The Ainos or Ainus, the later aboriginid inhabitants of 
'Japan, are believed to be Aryan^and to have come ttom. some 
part: of Asia,, via China, at a time, when the ishmd 'of 
'Japan waucnot so much distant from the niamlahd of Asia 
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as now. Yezo is their headquarters, yrhere, out of 14 lacs- 
of people, 18,000 are Ainos. Piratori is said to be the 
largest settldi^nt of the Ainos of the South. The Ainos,. 
who in the 9th century a.O. lived in the Northern part of 
Japan as far as at Sendai, were subdued at the end of the 
8th and the beginning of the 9th century. 

The next*people who came to Japan from the North after 
the Ainos were the Mongols who easily subdued the Ainos 
A fanciful tradition says that Chengizkhan, the great Mongol, 
conqueror, was himself a Japanese, whose origincd name was 
Yoshitsune (bom 1169), a younger hidf>brother of the first 
Shogan Yoritomo (1147 — 1199). He helped his brother Yori> 
tomo against the Tiara family and wore laurels which made 
the elder brother jealous of him. So he ran away from Japan 
and re-appeared on the continent of Asia as. Chengizkhan.'t* 

After the Mongols, came the Malays from the Philippine 
islands. They drove the Mongols to ,thc North. By the 
beginning of the sixth century A.O., these three elements — 
the Ainos, the Mongols and the Malays — arc) believed to have- 
oombined and formed one nation. It is said* that' ** the 
Ainu contributed the power of resistance, the Mongols the 
intellectual qualities, and the Malay that handiness and adapt- 
ability which are the heritage of sailor-men.” Chamberlain, 
does not believe in any combination, and says that, though 
the 'Japanese; who are Mongols have intermarried with the 
Ainos, they are two distinct people “ as distinct as the Whites- 
and Beds in Noith America.” Mr. Davis says that “ in spite 
of the fact that the Ainu is looked down upon in Japan, and 
regarded as a hairy aboriginal of interest to the anthropolo'-:' 
gist and the showman, a poor despised creature, who wor« 
ships the bear as the emblem of strength and'fierceness, he has,. 
_ 

1 Chamberlain’s Japan (1913, 9lh edition), p. 87. 

S * The Full Recognition of Japan,” by Robert P. Porter, c|aoted'by 
F. H. Davis in ills Myths and Legends of Japan, p. XIU, 
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nevertheless, left his^mark on Japaa.”^ Faji, the great to}> 
«ano of Japan, is said to have taken its name from ISiohi, 
the Aino Goddess of Fire.* These people haver given names 
to a number of places in Japan.. They have also given a 
number of thmr superstitions to the modem JapaneE». 

The Japanese take pleasure in their country being called the 

A Brief Sketch of of the Rising Sun, because it is situ- 

-^e History of ated in the farthest East. For this r^on 

-v&TiAn« * 

they have the picture of the Sun on their 
national flag. There seems to be another reason for the Sun 
%eing the emblem on their banner. Just as some Rajput lines 
of king in India call themselves Siirya-vahci <uad 

'trace their descent from the Sun-god, the Japanese trace their 
early descent from Ama-Terasu, the Sun-goddess. The early 
Mikados, thus tracing their descent, believed themselves to 
possess a kind of Divine Power. They were absolute rulers. 
Latterly, a . kind of Feudalism, somewhat similar to that which 
was {Hnvalent at one time in old England, prevailed in Japan. 
Now and then and here and there, there arose chiefs who 
-usurped great powers. Yoritomo (1147-1199), one of such 
'ffliiefs, who had newly risen to power after an arduous fight 
with other chiefs, established himself as a dual power over the 
country, and, assuming the title of Shogun or generalissimo, 
founded a kind of military feudalism. He was the founder 
■of the Shogunate, which formed a kind of Diarchy in Japan. 
‘The Shoguns were, as it were, real rulers^ .and. the Mikados, 
-kings in name. Some time after, there arose from the Shogu- 
nate, a third power •, and for some time, there was, as it were, 
a kind of Triarchy. It was a powerful family of the retain- 
ers of the feudal lord, the Hojo family, that foimded the 
triarchy. The family was called by that name as they first 
founded at Hojo a kind of military regency from 1206 to 1333 
under the nominal military rule of the Shoguns. It -was a 


* Hytfiil and Legends of Japan, p. XIIL 

s nu. 
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Dtember of this Hojo family, Hojo Toiimune, '\tho ruled as 
A military regent from 1261>1284, that defeated the Mongol 
£eet of Kubitt^ Khan who had invaded Japan. This defeat 
is as well-known in the history of Japan as that of the Spanish 
Armada in the reign of Elizabeth in the history of England. 
The memory of this great event is kept green in the minds of . 
the modem Japanese by shows and pageants. I saw a lively 
picture of llhat event at Osaka. From amongst the Shogun 
rulers, the naine of HideyoShi who is spoken of as the 
Napoleou of Japan, or the Augustus of Japanese history 
<1636-1598), is well-known, as he had thought of becoming, 
■as it were, Alexander the Great of the Furthest East.^ He 
had ' thought of being the conqueror of the East, but his 
ambition was out short after a temportuy conquest of 
i&orea. His death brought another general in power. 
General leyasu (1642-1616). His family continued the 
Ghogunate peacefully for about 260 years, when in the end 
the arrival of the well-known Embassy of Commodore 
Ferry from America in 1863 shook from the very bottom 
the rule of the Shoguns, and a revolution in 1868 put 
■an end to both, feudalism and dualism or diarchy, and 
restored the Mikados, who were upto then only nominal 
kings, to seal royal power — an event often spoken now as 
the Restoration. The present Mikado is the second of such 
xestored Mikados. 

The Restoration .of the power of the Mikados, led, by leaps 
and jumps, to the present exalted position of Japan among 
Western powers. America, by its above embassy, opened the 

•doors of Japan. But these doors were once open ere this. 

« 

It seems, that some countries of .Asia were more open to 
foreigners about two centuries ago than now. For example, 
Tibet was at one time open to occasional travellers from the 
West. So was (Buna and go was Japan. But, later events 
led these countries to dose their doors strongly agflBS^ foreign- 
•ers. In 1642, ».e., about 50 years after Columbus discovered 
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America, the Portoguese had gone to Japan. St. Fran<^ 

Xavier was the $rst to go to Japan, where he preached ChriB> 
tianity. After a few difficulties after his advent, the doors- 
of Japan were opened to foreigners. But in 1600 a.o., the 
Shogun ruler shut the doors again and prevented the spread 
of Christianity. These doors trere again opened as said above,, 
at the instance of Commodore Perry. ^ 

This brief sketch of the history of the rulers of Japan *helpa 
Us to understand better some of the institutions and customs 
of Japan. 1 will now speak of these : 

As Dr. George Barton says : — " Salutations have in all 
j ■world been an index of ethics 

ty m Salutation and frequently have had religious signifi-^ 
and in Language. (j^noe. They vary from elaborate oere> 

monies . . to informal greetings.’’^ Now, the first thing that 
strikes us, foreigners, on entering Japan, is their peculiar way 
of courtesy or what we, in our Indian language, say of their 
mode of seUdminff. 'When two persons meet, they bow towards 
each other. Generally, the one who is inferior in age or 
position, begins the bowing. The bowing is very low from 
the waist. When one bows, , the other replies by bowing.. 
Then the former bows again, and the second replies again by 
utother bow. This process of bowing is repeated thrice. We 
began seeing this method of courtesy even before wo entered 
Japui, in China itself, when we entered the frontiers of Korea 
where the Japanese had established themselves. There, we 
observed this method on Railway stations. When a person 
leaving a particular station by train exchanges his respecta 
with friends and others who have come to bid him good-bye 
we spectators get nervou8,.le8t he may miss the train by the 
dilatory process of three bows one after another by both the 
.parties. Once we saw a number of ladies Tvho had come to 
bid .goojbby? to a lady friend, who was leaving a place by a 

1 ’Ba8tins;'’8 Dictionary of Boligioh and Ethics, Vol. 11, p. 104. 
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afeamor. It was a t^ht to see the numeroos ladies all bowing^ 
together and the lady (m the steamer bowiqg in reply frona 
the dcok And Vi repeatmg the process three times. 

When you go to a Japanese inn, which is a kind of Japanese 
Hotel, you are received by such bowings and the maids in. 
waiting sit kneeling before you when they wait upon yon. 
In the case of some of their extreme ways of courtesy, we are 
reminded of what we read in Herodotus about the methods 
of courtesy of the Iranians of the Aohaemenian times. 

They extend their courtesy of outward manners even to 
their language which is full of a kind of 
of Lan. sweetness of expression and respect. This 
sweetness of expression and respect extended 
from persons even to important inanimate things of constant 
use. We Indians are not unfamiliar with such expressions.. 
I will remember my boyhood and my youth, when express 
sions of too much courtesy were common. Even upto about 
20 years ago, I received letters from a relative at Naosari,. 
the first half or nearly threeJourths of the first page of which,. 
I could easily leave off, knowing fully well, that it contained 
nothing about the. subject proper of the letter, but epistolary 
forms of coufteoy — courtesy not only towards myself but also to> 
my city and to my deceased fid;her. The style of some of the 
Persian epistles from the Parsee Dasturs of Persia to those 
of India, as given in our Persian Bivftyats is full of such, 
courteous expressions. But the. Japanese are, as it were,, 
experts in this matter. They are courteous in their language,, 
not (mly to persons but even to places and things of daily . 
use. Por example ehd is their word for tea, but they would . 
speak of it as Ooha where o is an hmiorific prefix for dtd or. 
bsa. Their wwd for hot waiter is yu, but they will speak of 
it as 0 yu, {.e., honourable hot water. Their word .of soup'. 
iB 'tei(y»> hut they would speiA of it as 0 Tsuy^ ».e., the 
Imnourable soup. The word am is an honori&s maST '^hicb 
you have to npply even to the boys and maids of ^ur house. 

27 
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The English word ■* boy ’ for a household servant is usMl 
even among the^ French an4 the Japanese. 1 heard the word 
used (m the French steamer Ambroise and ii£en in Japan. 
In Japan, when you have to call your Japanese boy or house 
maid, you have to say boy^san or amma-san. Even inanimate 
objects like the sacred mountains are spoken of with that epi* 
thet. For example, the mountain Fuji is spoken of as Fuji-san. 

The second particular custom which strikes us on entering 
Japan is that of the Japanese babies being 
oiflhnni^” earned (.gj^yied about by the mothers on their 
backs. We, here, speak of children being 
carried on ».e., in our arms in the front. For example, 
we have our proverb ^ ».e., 

“ The child is in her arms, but still the mother obliviously 
£oes out in search for it in the whole village.” In the case 
cf a Japanese mother, such a proverb may better fit in, be- 
cause she carries her baby generally on her back. In the train 
or in the tram, in public roads or in houses, in gardens or in 
fields, you see them carried by mothers on their backs. Even 
when others carry them, they carry them on backs. I have 
seen men and grown up children carrying them on their backs. 
In Japan, this seems to be the general practice fpr the rich 
as well as the poor. 

Sir - Edwin Arnold 8 a 3 rs that^ “Japan is evidently a Para- 
diae for babies and bo 3 rB and girls. The babies, are one and. all 
slung upon the back in a deep fold of the Mmam.* There 
they sleep, eat, drink and wobble their little alaven pates to and 
Iro, with jolly little beaming visages, and fat brown hands, 
and arms.” We read further on (p. 187) “Everywhere too 
are visible the delightful Japanese babies— most placid and 
most plump of all -known infant^ • hood-rocking and blinking 
in the fold of the mother’s kimono, but just^as frequently tied. 

SL, • — . — 

1 "8«8rmdLaada”pL 166. 

> The upper dress of a Japanese woman, serving the same purpose 
•Sts our lodiaitsdrA * 
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on the backs of old men, boys and little maidens ; for as soon 
«s a Japanese child can even toddle about) a smaller one* 
who cannot yet run alone, is swaddled tightly upon its should- 
ers. The babies thus see everything, share ever3i^hing, take 
part in agriculture, kite-flying, shipping, cooking, gossiping, 
washing and all that goes forward and onward, which perhaps’ 
give them, itheir extraordinary gravity and worldly wisdom, 
mingled with gladness as soon as they reach the mature age 
of four or flve.” I have, seen on Railway and Tram stations 
mothers lulling their children to sleep on their backs, by little 
dancing movements, moving on their feet to and fro as if 
they were rocking them in a cradle. 

I do not know what is the rate of mortality, among Japanese 
children. But I will not be surprised if it is less than that 
among other people, because the above custom of carrying 
their children out with them on their backs, Sleeping or waking, 
keeps them long in open air. This outdoor life makes them 
intelligent also. Again, the question that strikes me in this 
matter is ** What has led to this custom V* I have not come 
across any writing treating of this subject, but my view is this : 
Japan is a mountainous country. Nearly seven-eighths of 
it is mountainous and only one-eighth is plain. So, it is na- 
tural, that most of the people have to come into contact with 
hills and mountains, valleys and dales. They have to go up 
and down. In this movement, it is very convenient to carry 
all kinds of loads — and among them babies — on the back. We 
see in the Himalayas that all porters carry their loads, not on 
heads, as we see here, but on their backs, some even support- 
ing these loads by a strap passing across their foreheads. 



’ A FEW NOTES ON A IKYING VISIT TO- 
JAPAN, FROM AN ANTHROPOL6gICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Papbb II. — ^Rbuoion. 


(Bead on 26A of Oeiober 1922.) • 

This is my second paper on my '* Few Notes on a Flying Visitr 
^ to Japan.” For one, who wants to under* 

stand Japan well, a little knowledge of its 
religion and its religious places and customs is necessary. 
Japan has two religions — Shintoism and Buddhism — ^the one 
older and the other, though old, later. They are two separate 
religions, but, by long usage, they are mixed up together. 
The elements of one have, as it were, entered into another.. 
Most people may be said to be Shintoist Buddhists or Bud- 
dhist Shintoists. So, I will speak to-day generally on both 
these forms of the religion of Japan. 


We find in the case of almost all prevalent religions, that, 
when first founded, they were not, what one 
buSTra religions. ‘New they 

were, but they were founded on much that 
was old. ds there is no spontaneous generation in Nature, 
there is no spontaneous new religion. A new religion rests > 
upon, or takes a few elements from, the old. Otherwise, it 
will make no influence, (a) In Iran, Zoroaster founded his 
. new religion, basing it on some of the old elements of the 
previous Uaadayasnimi religion, otherwise vaguely spoken <d as ^ 
the FSohyotkafishi religion. It is for this, that even now, a 
FSisee deohues himself in his Creed or Confession of Faith as - 
” a Zoroastrian, a Mazdayasnln Zoroastri^ (Mazdayasno' 
ahmi, Ma^yasno Zarathushttish-«>Yasna XII). (d) Similarly 
^Qhristiaiflty wm based upon older Hebrewism, and it had also- 
incorporated sQme elements of other prevalent religiohs, spokem 
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*«i by its esprly fathers as Paganism. "Ai Europe; for ezamtde, 
to meet the competition of the rival religion of Mithraism, an 
'ofibhoot of the Zoroastrianism of Persia, *it had embodied 
some vie-WB and even holidays of the Mithraic fmth. As a typicid 
example, we may point to the 25th of December, which begihs 
rthe Christmas holidays, which is spoken of as the day of 
the Nativity of .Christ and which is therefore known Among 
us as N&ldl (natal) holidays. Hlany a Christian Divine has 
-shown that the birthday of Christ was another day and not 
^ the 25th of December, which was a Zoroastrian holiday oon> 
.^nected with Mithra and was therefore a Mithraic holiday. 13ie 
'^Christian fathers, in order to withstand the rival influence of 
■Mithraism, adopted, with many other Mithraic customs,* tlUs 
.Mithraic holiday. Some time after America was discovered 
■by Columbus, news continually came to Europe from thene, 
that the Christian priests converted the people of America by 
thousands every month. The reason was, that these priests 
1;ried to wink at the old customs and manners of the people, 
and only saw that they took baptism'. We know that some 
K>f our Indmn Christians, converted in our Salsette, even after 
several centuries of their holding Christianity, are spmewhat 
Hindu in some of their beliefs and customs, (e) The e«^ 
.Arabs, however intolerant of the Zoroastrianism of the country 
■of Iran which it conquered, had many elements of old Zotoas* 
trianism in their new religion. The Arabs, among whom it 
ifirst rose, were for a number of years under the direct influence 
■and rule of the Zoroastrians of Persia under Noshirwan, the 


1 The word Mitre, the head'dtess of tbe Ctaristiaa Inshop, is con* 
ueoted by some with Zoroastriaii Mithra. Bev. Kennedy in his article 
IfitrOk in Hasting’s Dictionary of the BiUe, says: “On the now 
•eonutton assumption that the IMesta’ Code originated in Babylonia, 
it is probable that the mitre was intended to have the conical torn 
-diaraoteristio of the tiara of the Babylonian king.” As to its making, 
>0110 same writer sd^s : Tbe mitre was an elaborate qiedes of turban 
■composed of a long swathe of Sne linen, 16 cubits in lanstht acoM^g 
-4o the Thlmud,” tiius reminding'us of the turban of a Paniee'Mbba^ 
•4ft the present day. ^ 
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. JTiist (Chogroes I), of i^ixom Mahomed is said to have mentioned* . 
that he was proud that he vas bom in the leign of an adaM 
or just king like 'Noshirwan. Again, on the frontiers, and evets 
out of Arabia, the Arabs had come into contact trith the Zotoas* 
trians of Persia. Some tribes of Arabs were under the .direct 
rule of .the Persians and some under. that of the Romans, rand 
these rival tribes, at times, fanned the fire of hostility betweea 
. the Romans and the Iranians,, who, fighting with^each other, 
weakened themselves so much, that they latterly soon feR 
victims to the powerful Arabs. 

Now, what has occurred in the case of Zoroastrianism, Cihris* 
-tianity and Mahomedanism, has also occurred in the case of 
Buddhism which was bom and which flourished in India for a. 
number of years and was then driven out of it to the South, 
North and the East — ^to Ceylon and Tibet, and to Burma,. 
China and Japan. In India itself, it had rested itself, to a great 
extent, upon the previous Brahmanism. When driven out of 
■ India, it preserved or took in itself the elements of the older 
relig^ns of the countries in which, it spread. It was so in. 

' Tibet, in China and Japan. In Tibet, it rested upon the old 
Bon religion of the country. The Tibetan Buddhism has 
smne traces of that Bon religion in itself. The Buddhism of 
Xlhina has many elements of the previous teaching of Confu* 
eins. So, in Japan, its Buddhism is not free from the elements 
of the old Shintoism. 

Br. Astont gives us an interesting account of the Bhinto- 
. religion of Japan. In Prof. Aiiasakf’g. 

“to*®**- French book on the religion of Japan,, 

we have a learned and authoritative Account of the Buddhist 
religion of Japan,< from the pen of one of the country’s own> 

. learned sons, fiUde ee pays, as he himself says. Onemaya]s» 
read with advantoge Dr. Knox’s book on the general subject of 

X ShintOp the ancient religion ol Japan* by W.« G. Aston* C.M.G,* 
Psiat,, 

«b X iQu^que pages'de V Histoire BeKgieuse du Japan, par Prof. Masar- 
ham Anesaki ^1921). 
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Religion.* In Shintoism (a) Nature worship and (6) -Anoeg- 
tial worship play a prominent part. 

(a) Natnrd' ^oiship embodies a kind of belief which takes it» 
that some supernatural powers preside over grand objects of 
Nature, like the Sun, Fire, Water, Air, etc. : With this belief,, 
the early Shinto religion took Ama-terasu, a Sun<goddess, 
to preside over the great luminary, and the Japanese, like the 
Snrj^'Vans^ Rajputs of India, have their descent from this 
Sun-goddess. The temple of this goddess at Ise in Japan is 
spoken of as the Mecca of the Japanese. I could not go t» 
the place to see the great shrine there, but had the pleasure 
seeing, at Yokohama, one which is known as its branch or mini* 
ature. The doors of Shintoism are always open for the 
admission of the worship of new gods and goddesses. 

(b) The second principal element of Shintoism being ancestral 
worship, the worship of many distinguished kings and heroeb 
is admitted into it, and there are various Shinto temples, here 
and there, in honour of such great men. Among such, 1 parti- 
cularly remember the one 1 saw at Shimonoseky, on 26th April 
1922, in honour of General Nogi. 1 looked to my visit of the 
temple as a kind of pilgrimage, and left the temple a little wiser 
than when I went in. This General had drawn the attention 
of the whole world by practising harahiri, a peculiar kind of 
suicide, on the death of his royal master,^ the first Mikad6 
after the Restoration. Monuments raised in honour of sUCh 
great men, who are, as it were, deified, and in Comme- 
moration of some great events, even recent in the history of 
the country, are looked at with veneration and visited as 
places of worship with offerings. 

As an instance of such monuments in honour of historical 
events, I may mention the inonument near the Shinto temple 
of Ise on a hill adjoining Yokohama. It has been erected to 
cAnmemorate the Russo-Japanese War. I visited it on the 
I9th of April. People visit the monument and venerate it 
with nligious patriotic feelings. The Japanese Government 

1 The Development of Religion id vri^>ah» by Dr. George* Williaiih% 
Kuos (1907): 
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tries to connect Patnotism with Religion. PAtriotism is tskiSn 
to be a religious duty. With such a view, more than one plaoe 
<of worship are now presented with guns eaptuie^ by the Japan- 
ese in the late war with Russia. It is a kind of attempt to 
^Associate the Church closely with the State — an attempt made 
.in one form or another by Akbar in India, Ardeshir B&beglu 
in Persia, and Ptolemy Sauter in Egypt. In Tokio, there is a 
Shinto temple of Yasukuni Jinja also known a^ Shokonsha 
or Spirit-invoking Shrine, which was erected in 1869 for the 
worship of the spirits of the Japanese who were killed. in the 
civil revolutionary war, which ended the dual power of the 
jShogans and brought about the Restoration of the former 
power of the Mikados. Latterly, the worship of the spirits 
of those who fell during more recent troubles, like the Soga 
troubles of 1873, the rebellion of 1877 known as the Satsuma 
Febellion, and of those who fell in later wars with China and 
Russia, has been associated with this temple. So, it has be- 
come, as it were, a general spirit-invoking shrine of the 
country. Our Prince of Wales, who tisited Japan at the time, 
when we were there, when at Tokio, visited this temple, and 
I was pleased to find from the newspapers of Japan, which 
gave a glowing account of a right royal and hearty welcome 
of him by the Japanese, that, with commendable tact and 
wisdom, which he seemed tq have inherited from his royal 
grandfather. King Edward, he paid respects at the temple to 
the spirits of the fallen Japanese with three respectful bows in 
tight Japanese manner.^ 

I In connection with the visit of the J^ince of Wales to Japan, 
I beg to take a note here of an event, which I like to consider as an 
event of my' life. I had the pleasure of being associated as the Secre- 
tory of the Farseo Fanchayet in the work of preparing! the Royal ad- 
dresses, presented to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, on her Diamond 
Jubilee, and to His Majesty King Hdward on the occasion' of hfs acces- 
sion to the throne, but that association was small. But, in Japan, file 
Farsee Anjuman at Kobe, the headquarters of the Farsee merchants 

Japan, entrusted to me the work of^ framing the* address to be pre- 
sented to JliiLBoyal Highness on his coming visit of Kobe. . I had the 
epieasuife of framing it, and of finding that the Consular authorities- of 
Japan wholly approved of it. 
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* It is Baddhism that is said to have worked wonders in bring* 
iiig about the early civilization of Japan. 
Buddhism. I I Prof- Anesaki speaks of it as having magioal 

power (la puvoir magique). Buddhism . was first introduced, 
•into Japan from Korea -in 538 A.C. by a special Buddhist 
mission. Prince Shotoku Saishi (672-621 A-C.) helped its pro- 
.gress greatlv. In 592, being appointed regent by a reigning 
princess, he, a young man of only about 20, patronized 
-its spread in the country. One of the main, if not the main, 
eharacteriatics of Buddhism is, that it taught unity as the 
fundamental and essential element of all kinds of existences, 
i.c., it preached, that there was, as it were, one universal exist- 
ence or life pervading the whole universe. Now, during the 
time of this Prince’s regency, Japan was divided into several 
parties which fought among themselves now and then and 
weakened the country. As Prof. Anesaki says, there 
were many ** adverse currents (courants adverses)”,^ to 
stand against which an united force ^was necessary. Prince 
-Shotoku found that force in the newly introduced Buddhism 
which taught and preached unity in all existences. So, with 
a view to strengthen his power and to strengthen and exalt 
the country, he made Buddhism the national religion of the 

• country, and, in connection with that movement, founded 
*Shi-Tenno-ji, the temple of four celestial guardians. This 
temple comprised the following four institutions : — (1) A College 

• of Monks, where they performed Buddhist ceremonies, gave 
monastic teaching, spread .scientific culture and gave musical 
instruction.' (2) An Asylum for the old and . the poor. (3) An 

' Hospital for the sick which also served the purpose of a place 
: for the study of medicine^ (4) A Medical Dispensary equipped 
with all medical requisites. 

• The Temple or»Institution was founded on the shore of the 

Jnland Sea which formed the route of communic^tiqn J>etweeti 

• • 

1 QuSlque pages de THistoire Beligieuse du Japan, ^p. 12. 
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'Western Japan and bhina and Korea. So, it was also utilizied 
as a place of disembarkment of all Asiatic travellers. Thus,, 
it always came into contact with the cultur^ 6f other Asiatic- 
'countries. This institution became the principal Buddhist 
Trinity, spoken of as ** Three Treasures,” viz. (1) The Buddha,. 
(2) Dharma or the Law founded by him, and (3) the Sangha 
or the Community of the Buddhists. The Prince issued a 
proclamation in 604 A.C. on this subject, whiclf is known asj 
the Constitution of Sixteen Articles. The constitution preached 
a kind of Law of Casualty. It is in the power of anybody to- 
follow Buddha and, following him, to be in spiritual commu* 
nion with all the past Buddhas^ and even with all the future 
Buddhas. Ho may himself thus become a future Buddh/t,. 
a Buddhi-satva. For all that Prince Shotoku did for Buddhism, 
.in Japan, he is spoken of as **the Constantine of Japanese 
Buddhism.^ 

Oh the death of Prince Shotoku, there was some stagnation 
in the active spread of Buddhism, but that was removed and 
there was a revival at the hands of two personages Dengyd- 
Daishi (about 800 A.C.) and Kobo Daishi (774-834). Dengyd 
Daishi had travelled in China. Having stayed and studied 
there long, he returned with a knowledge of esoteric Buddhism 
and of the doctrines of the Tendai sect. He is spoken of 
as the first Buddhist abbot in Japan and was, with Kobo, 
the founder of Buddhist Hierarchy in Japan. 

Kobo Daishi (774-834 A.C.) helped in the foundation of the 
Buddhist Hierarchy. A number of miracles are associated 
with him. Like some of the Christian Monks of the Middle 
Ages, he combined in himself the work of a preacher, painter, 
sculi^tor, calligraphist and traveller. In the last capacity^ 
he went to China and studied Buddhism further. He brought 
with him many Buddhist books. -Like the, saintly king Kai* 

^ V 

* I Cf . Avesta ; From Uaya-maiftthana to Soshyds. 

) Chamberlain’s Handbook of Japan* p. 84-. ' . 
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khosru'of Iran, he is believed, not. to htAre died, but to live 
still in a vaulted tomb. 

Honen was next reviver of Buddhism. * After the time 
of the above abbots, the observation of true Buddhism was 
on the decline. As in the case of the Christian Bishops in^ 
Europe, luxury and pleasure had crept in among the priestly 
classes of Japan. Honen relieved Japan of this growing, 
tendency of luxury and pleasure. His name and work are 
associated with the Japanese goddess Amida,^ who was, as a 
serene goddess of meditation, represented as sitting Buddha- 
like in meditation with her folded hands on her laps. Honen 
as it were, befriended, or rather, he himself was befriended by, 
this goddess. He instructed the people to worship that goddess 
and be meditative, and, turning away from pleasure and. 
luxury, to resort to meditation with the remembrance of this 
Goddess of Meditation. This view of meditation led to a cer- 
tain extent, to the belief in a Eedeemer like Amida, though 
from the purely Buddhist point of view, there was nothing: 
like a Redeemer, and everyone was his own Redeemer or 
Saviour. However, that was the pivot on which the attention 
of the people was turned from a luxurious life to a better life 
of piety. The pith of this new teaching in the name of Amida. 
was, that ***Tbe Way of Wisdom is the way of salvation for 
one’s self.*’ This is something like the Avesta teaching of 

Aev6 pant&o yo Ashahd ; vispS anyaesh&m a-pant&m,” i.e.. 

There is only one path of virtue ; all other paths are no paths.”' 
Amida was, as it were, the Mino-i-Kherad of the Iranians. 

However, the doctrine of meditation of this saintly teacher, 
who flourished in the second half of the l2th century A.C.,. 
though simple, was misinterpreted and not stated properly 

I This Amida» Meida, or Amita (Sans. Axnit&blia) was a deity - 
presiding on Boundless Light. She was, as it were, the Anir&n of the* 
Iranians who also presided on Boundless Light (anaghra raochfto).. 
She is represented with a round mark on her forehead, like that which 
we see here on the forehead of Hindu ladies and which we gaw, tjll about- 
40 years ago also, on the forehead of Parsee ladies— >a mark enShhama- 
tio of wisdom.^’ 


f 
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by some of bis dis<£ples who ovetstated ihe case for meditatiota. 
Honen bad a good saooessor in Shinran Shonin (ll78*lS0S) 
who dedaied,* that the mere frequent repetitAon of Buddha's 
name was not necessary. Hie also preached against the celi- 
bacy of priests and taught a close contact between Behgion 
•and Family. In this sense of Marriage, he was as it were an 
banian, who was taught to see Religion and good pure 
life, wherever there existed a good pious fafuily. For tlw 
teaching, Shinran and his followers formed what is termed, “ 
the Protestantism of Japan.”' The splendid temples of this 
sect are known as Hon-gwan-ji (The Monastery of the Real 
Vow). • 

I had the pleasure of seeing, on 11th April 1922, a grand 
^temple of one of the offshoots of this sect, the Higashi Hon- 
. gwanji, at Kyoto. The original temple is said to have been 
burnt by fire and the present one was built in 1896 by public 
. subscriptions — gifts in money and gifts in kind. The gifts in 
kind consisted of building materials like timber, etc. One of 
such gifts in kind was by the women of Japan, 4,0(X) of whom 
are said to have cut off their hair as a holy sacrifice and offered 
them for the preparation of ropes to lift np heavy loads of 
timber required in the construction of the temple. Japanese 
women have very long hair, and the ropes woven from the 
long hair of 4,000 pious self-sacrificing daughters of Japan were 
many. When moving about in the temple, I was struck by 
its grandeur but more so by the sights of fouiv-out of many, 
which were, as I was told, in the godowns — ^huge rolls of such 
ihaiT'^ropeB which were placed there to inspire pious thoughts 
.among the worshippers. Women often make noble sacnfioes 
for their country and their religion and here was an example 
• of that kind. Four thousand Japanese womensacoificed what was 
■more valuable than jewelleiy, their hair udiich added to their 
^ natural beauty. I was tempted to take a few hair out ibese 

ropes^tqi^Ksent thmnto mydkngbters and daughteis-inJaw, 

\ . 1 - , , , , - — 

1 Chttmberlain*8 Hand book of Japan* p. 83. 
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M nunaentoes of my joutney, to a ootmtry whose women were- 

all masteiB of oourtesy and such imlf-saorifioing piety. 

Reverting to tl^e link of our subject, we find that, when 
the ancient Buddhism of Japan taught that Marriage was 
a vice, “ un veritable vice ” as Ftof. Anesaki puts it,i Honen • 
and his true disciples taught, that it was not so. Again, they - 
vdio were all n^rried and had children, advocated a kind 
hereditary priesthood. All these innovations were, after wnme • 
time, run down by Niohiren. 

Niohiren (bom 1222 A.C.) was another Buddhist saint whose 
name is .connected with the spread of Buddhism in Japan. 
His mother’s conception of him was somewhat miraculous . 
like that of Jesus Christ. His mother saw in a dream the sun 
on a lotus flower and she immediately conceived. He declared, 
as miraculously efficacious, the^religious formula “Hamu MyAhft->. 
Benge Ky6,” *.e., “Cfli ! the scripture of the Lotus Wonderful 
Law.” It is still recited as an invocation by his followers. . 
It is like the Ahunavar of the Paisees, the Pater-noster of the . 
Christians, the ” Om manipadmeom,” of the Tibetans. This for- 
mula is continuously repeated by his f dlowers in a chpnting tone 
for hours together, playing on a drum at the same time. Nichiren 
reverted to tile doctrine of the above-mentioned abbot Dengyo ■ . 
vrith some modification required to suit bis time. He met 
with various vicissitudes of fortune. He was more than once 
exiled by the government for his new teachings. At one time, 
he was condemned to death. At the very time when he was . . 
to be executed, there appeared in the heavens a globe of fire, . 
a kind of electrical phenomenon, which alarmed all and even 
the government. The fear saved him from death. The exe- 
outocs dared not to kill him, owing to the appearance of this 
strange unheard of j^enomenon. He was again sent into 
exile. He modified his views at times and was taken to bo 
a viiriio&ary. * • 

- - - ■ - - - - ^ 9 9 

Pnt. Anenki, op. oit., p. 117. 

I Prof. Anesild, op. oit., p. 83. , 
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fDien, lastly, in tiie history of the spread icd Baddhism'in 
-Japan, comes t|ie spread of Zen, which was a simple intuitive 
method of spiritual ezerdse.t All must the purity 

hf their souls, lltat will save them from all human troubles. 
It is said of Buddha, that, one day, he took in his hand a 
t^ower and smiled. Nobody could understand why he 
smiled, but Mah&-Ka 9 yapa, his great disciple, responded by 
a similar smile, which implied that, what Buddha Imd he .meant 
was, that there was a kind of transmission of mysteries. As . 
the proverb says “ Stones preach sermons ” ; so flowers can 
preach sermons and explain mysteries of this world. All rests 
•on the question of the parity of your thoughts. 

The following points distinguish the two religions : (a) The 

A few of uames of Shinto temples generally end 

-distinotion be- jq ^ gn Toshogu in Nikko. Those of 
and the Buddhist the Buddhist temples end in ji, e.g., Zogoji 
Temples. Tokyo. (6) The priests of the Shinto 

= temples are known as Kanuushi ; those of the Buddhist as 
Bozu. These are generally known by their shaven heads, 
(e) The Buddhist temples have images, but Shinto temples 
have generally no images, but instead, contain mirrors as repre- 
senting the feminine deities, and swords as representing male 
' deities, (d) In Buddhist temples, among other offerings, 

» there are offerings of cloth, but in the Shinto, there are ffoh» 
which are strips of white paper. There is a great percentage 
•of Buddhists among the town people and that of Shintoists 
■among the country people. 

Daring our visit of the temples of Japan, the travelling pilgrims 

drew our particular attention.. Though Shin- 

„J^^***“** toism . and Buddhism have their.> different-' 
‘.gnms. 

shrines. and temples, Ix^h enjoy, as it were 
equal veneration Irom the people. With the majority of the ' 
people, both are ‘‘Houses of God” of the same standing. Hund- 
■^i»ds arid thousands of pilgrims, villagers from different parts of this 
■eonntry, visit both the shrines and the temple, and, it is .a.pleasq^ 
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to%ee them moving about levereutly uritl&i and mthout these 
{tlaces of woiship, under the leadership and flag an intelligent 
guide, who, at%^e top of his voice, ezidained to them interesting 
matters about the places. The guide carried his flag on a high 
pole so that it can be seenfrom a distance by the pilgrims forming 
his group, who were careful not to lose their way and con. 
tinned to bo under his flog. 

Thi% way o) pilgrimage was a peculiarity among the Japanese, 
and it reminded me of Cook’s parties of 
tourists, under one of which I had the 
^he^****™* pleasure of seeing Paris in 1889. The loud 

voice of the Japanese guide reminded 
me of the voice of Cook’s guide, who, standing on tho front 
or the rear of a coach, e^lained to travellers what was interest- 
ing. These Japanese pilgrim parties under the flags of guides 
served a good educational purpose and led to make the people 
more intelligent. 

In this coimection I may say, that one finds educative influ- 
ences, working in Japan iu various directions. I have seen and 
heard, as interpreted to me here and there, shopkeepers, both 
those on permanent shops and those moving about with their 
small stalls, drawing the attention of the passers-by to their, 
goods for sale, and, while so doing, giving some useful informa- 
tion about the things they sold. I saw a shop of medical 
requisites at Kobe, where a person was delivering, as it were, 
a small lecture on Anatomy, illustrating what ho said with a 
pointer on. an anatomical ohart.^ 

Their annual religious festivals give us some idea of the gay 

— „ . side of their religious life. I was fortunate 

The Motsun or .... 

' Beligioas to see th^ such festivals. One was at 

Festivals. Osaka, on 8th April 1923, in honour of 

the Birthday of Buddha. The other was at Nikko and the 

I The itinerant sellers with their explanatory qieeches reminded 
sne of the itinerant Tibetan monk ■ bhika hnk a at Darjeeling and in the 
hill villages rouad-aboiit,^who, wllh a painted chart in tl^ jpoasesaiom, 
described to an inquisitive group the religious stories and. vfem of 
Tibetan gods .end goddesses and of abodes .of bliss or the reverse. 
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third at Shimonosekif I was especially struck with the pubMe* 
ofasenration of the Birthday of Buddha, whereia all proper 
solemnity and dignity were observed. Theses festivals are 
like the Jashans of the Paisees, held for various purposes. 
Some are a kind of harvest festivals, some are in honour of 
their great departed worthies, well-known princes, heroes and 
scholars, and some in honour of great events. 

I 

Mitford 1 describes a festival of this kind at Nagasaki Which 
lasted for three days (7th to 9th October), this teing 
the usual period of great festivals. There are opening and 
concluding processions in which even the Yoshiwara are re- 
presented by geisha. They carry the images of gods in rich 
lacquered palanquins. Dances by children are held in the 
presence of the city officials. At the end, the celebration is 
of a Bacchanalian order.” ” The spirits of the dead, whe- 
at this season return to visit their loved ones, are believed to 
come over-sea. And when they come, they are hungry. Food 
is, therefore, the chief of the votive offerings placed on their- 
last resting-place by those of the loved ones who are still in the 
flesh. Kind hands decorate the graves and tender hearta 
linger beside them in devotion. At night not only is every 
hill-side cemetery gay wdth coloured lanterns, but flights are 
placed along the winding way to guide the returning spirits.. 
As midnight of the 16th ^ approaches, the spirits’ time is up. 

The whole city turns out to give them a pleasant send 

off. Thousands of little boats of straw and bamboo, containing 
fo^ for the journey and lanterns to light the way, are sent 
afloat from the harbour strand, to drift with their ghostly 
freight out to sea, while friends left behind wave farewelk. 
from the shore. In the case of towns situated on or near estua* 
lies, the illuminated spirit-fleet is launched upon their current,, 
to be-carried out to sea. Hence the hawa^barahi ('river opening *1- 
festival, which for the. nonce transforms the 'strictly utilitarian 

t Aipaii’s Inheritsace, by E. Bsuee Mitford, p. 2832; 

8 In coari towns the festival ie held in the middle July. 
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Gkimidagawa of Tokyo into a faiiy scene. In the conntiy 
districts, dances by gretriUi take the place of the acquatio fHt.- 
It is a pretty iSea these Matsuri embody, helping to rob death 
of some of the terrors \rith which Western civilization has 
enwrapped it. But it is more. It keeps alive the belief in 
(uipestor-worship — one of the corner-stones of the Japanese 
polity. It wiU be a bad day for Japan when the iron of * ra> 
tionalism ’ wul so far have entered into her soul as to render 

these festivities things of the buried past.... That 

the worship of ancestors is, for the Japanese, no empty form 
may be gathered fronq the unvarying custom of paying publio 
homage to those who have fallen in battle. Immediately 
after the capture of Port Arthur, the entire army attended!' 
a service of this kind, in which the Commander-in-Chief 
took a leading part.” General Nogi invoked “ the spirits of 
those who had fallen whether by land or cn water during the 
siege.” 

Their religion and religious feasts bring us to the question) 
Temples m of their temples. Among many people, 
an^M^’rewrU^ Prayer and Pleasure go together. In fact, 
one may safely say, that men pray for 
pleaauie. AU men pray to their God to be happy, t.e., to 
be always in a mood of pleasure. Perhaps, it may be said, 
that this is the case for worldly men and that the unworldly 
men do not jnay to ask for their own pleasure, but pray to be 
able to do good to others, to be in a position to give pleasure- 
to others. But, even that altruistic aim gives pleasure. It 
is not onfy our own enjoyment that gives us pleasure, but it 
is also the enjoyment of others that gives us pleasure. It is 
a pleasure to see others enjoy pleasure. Take an extreme 
case. You go to a temple os a masjid, a church or a syna> 
gpgtte,to agumipa o{ a pagoda, to a shrine or sanctuary, to pray 
fmr adead dear relative or t9 commemorate the ^vept^of his 
ciBath by performing some religious obsequies or saying *play- 
en. 'Uiete also, i» plsasure tbait you ^ve. The 

S» • 
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very idea of having done some duty towaids those to whom 
duty u due giyes us pleasure. So Prayer and Pleasure go 
together to a great extent. It is for this rear.on, that we see 
feasts and fairs connected with Holidays and Places of Worship. 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Christians and Jews, Chinese and 
Japanese, Parsees and others, all have feasts and fairs 
associated with their holidays and places of worship. Even 
the most solemn of solemn occasions have, an^ must»have; 
what we should call, their pleasant side. It is so everywhere, 
but more so in the East than in the West, But in Japan, 
we see this on a large scale and to a great extent in its own 
peculiar way. They have always a gay aspect by the side 
•of its solemn aspect. So, within the precincts of their shrines 
and their temples, you alwaj^ see some resorts or places pf 
enjoyment. You have there, close by, small theatres and 
ahows, tea-houses and eating-houses. The Tea-houses seem to 
be to Japan what the restaurants are to France. From this 
point of view, one is inclined to agree with Mr. Sladen when 
be says in his “ Queer Things in Japan ” that in Japan 
temples are like play grounds. 

We know that Brahmanism has given many of its gods to 
Buddhism. We find, that some of these 
« Brahmin gods have been carried to Japan 

with Buddhism. I give two instances of this 
kind: (a) The Japanese deity of Amida (Sans. Amit&bha), who 
is taken as " the ideal of boundless light ” Has his images in 
the temples marked with a spot on the forehead, corresponding 
to the mark made by a Brahmin on his forehead) which a Hindu 
sees id a mirror offered to him by his Brahmin. Chamberlaia 
«ndMaton take that spot on the forehead to be " emblematical 
•of wisdom.” 1 1 do not know what authority these authors 
have for this statement. But I think the spot represents Sun, 
especially as the deity is the god ^f light. (&) Anan is Sanskrit 

Anandfi. 'We know, that in Indian literature Ananda 
, . i Hmd-book of Japan, 9th Ed., p. 43, ' 
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Appeals in various aspects: (1) Ananda'*istlie supreme 8|Hrit. 
<2) It is the name of Siva and also of Vishnu, (3) It is also tto 
name of BalaSam of Jain Scriptures, (4) It is *‘the name of a 
oousin and follower and favourite disciple of Buddha Sakyamn* 
ni.” Now, of all these, in Japan, Ananda appears in tte Iwt 
lorm as a cousin and follower of Buddha. 


As said above, the Japanese let prayers and pleasure go 
• . ^ together. In fact, they, as it were, popn* 

** larize religion and popularize their gods. 
We find, among many* the foUovdng instances 
of such popularization. 

(а) Daikoku is the Japanese God of Wealth and good For- 
tune. He is to the Japanese, what Luxmi is to the Hindus and 
Ashi to Parsecs. It is said, that there is a special temple at 
Tokyo, dedicated to this god near Ikegami, f.c., “ the Upper 
liake.” This god is portrayed upon the Japanese notes of 
currency of one yen and five yens. He is represented as a gay 
comic person sitting on rice-bags which are being gnawed by 
rats. 

(б) Jizo is' the God of Travellers in Japan. He is said to bo 

the same as Sanskrit Kshitigarbha t.e., the Womb 

of the earth. He is the god of women that are enceinte and 
of children*. Being the god pf travellers, I saw a number 
of mile-stones on my way from Kobe to the mountain of 
Futatabi-Sen with his figure on them. He is, as it were, the 
Pantha (path&m, lit. road) Yazata of the Parsees.^ 

' I had opportunities to see the religious services of Buddhist 
priests in Japan at two places : (1) One a 
lia^StS'BS Nikko* in the evening of 17th April 1922, 
imests of -virhen I Saw the whole of the service. 

Japan. 

(2) Another at Shimonoseki on the morzi« 
ing of the 26th April, when I saw only the latter part, as the 

1 Vide my Paper on the Kitab-i-Darun Yasht in the Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute ISp. 1, p. 28. 

8 Kikko is spoken of as a place of '* double glory/* b0eauses«l|^t^God 
and Man have made it beautiful, God having given * it magnificent ^ 
mnery, to be seen, both from the tovm itself and fron^ the enjoining 
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ImkI (MHameiioeii s<Ha» time befote I went thme. Bot^ 
wave ooeaeions (^ festivals. The first was the feast of the tem]^ 
of Fata*«ra Jhi|a (Fttta*axa shrine), dedicated tn the 
' Orom t^r or Okaai-Noshi, also knoam as Sannd and Hie), adwh 
ii believed to have been an original ruler and to have abdicated, 
the throne in favour of the first ancestor of the Mikados wham 
he came down from Heaven to this Earth in Japan. As to the 
second, 1 do not know what the particular feastt was. The' 
shrine wae that of Akama-gu dedicated to the infant emperor 
(^^adoAntokn Teimo, six years old, with whom in her hand' 
his grandmother, Dowager Empress Kenrei Mon-in, drowned, 
heaseli in disappointment in 1185 on the occasion of the 
naval battle of Dsn-no-ura near Shimonoseki), when the 
Taira family of rulers, to which the Mikados belonged, received 
a great defeat at the hands of the rival family (d Mina* 
aioto. On both the occasions, 1 saw the priests bolding before, 
their face a scroll in the form of a well-formed flat piece of 
poUshed wood. This scroll seems to be a symbol of priest^ 
authority and work. 

It seems, that at first, such seroUs were pieces of wood ort 
lAioh the sins or ofifences of people were written. Emma-6,, 
who is the Yama of the . Vedas, Yima of the Avesta, the god. 
of Deaths and who rufes over Buddhist hells, is represented, 
ini Japanese art, as sitting with folded feet with a ci^ like tirah 
ot judges on his head and with two assistaulis by his side, on* 
iwading the faults, offienoes or sins of a personi from., 

hitt- oi ghnsen ri, and Han. ha'ving tniilt magaifioaBt tempfea,. tha nag- 
qifioanoe of which, has been added to by a forest of gigantfo, 
tall oryptomerias. The Jiaptuiese hatw a Ba)ring in praise of this boauCfe 
fol ]^(Me,whiob says : 

KIkhS w» minai nehi wa, 

* Kekko ' to in na I 

which meana that “ Do not use tbe word ' magnifloeoS* tiltyoa have assa. 

.^ 1 ^ reminds us of the admiration of the NeopoIhnaS Is*. 
4$^ and ol their stgring i 

29si^liW.st pcLisiuh*' Sea Nsfdm atul then. dSa*' 
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^ soroil in his hand, and another vnAing down with a pen 
Us -(Emma-o’s) Judgment.^ I think, that like many other 
livings, tfaiB Idea of a jndge with asBistan&, some reading 
«the dns of the offender from scrolls in the form of flat 
^pieces of wood, and others holding pens to take down the 
‘•decision of the presiding judge, has also gone to Japan 
from China, because I saw similar scenes on a larger scale 
in *C!hina kt a temple, which is spoken of as the East 
temple and which I haul the pleasure of visiting on 
30th March 1922. In a number of rooms in this temple, there 
were images depicting a council scene or a judgment scene with 
« presiding judge and a number of other councillors or assist- 
nuts, some holding scrolls in the form of the above kind at 
a flat 'piece of wood and others holding pens in their hands. 
We thus see that such scrolls have then come tobetheinsigiaa 
of some high functionaries, assisting the cause of Justice. 
They have . passed into the Church as emblems of priestly 
nuthority. 

Some Buddhist temples possess rinzoa or revolving libraries. 

Binzo OT the Re- In my paper on “ The Praying wheels ” 
wSaad of *^10 Tibetans as seen by me in three 

temples in JApaa. Tibetan gumpas or monasteries around 
Darjeeling, read before this Society,^ I have spoken at 
«ome length on what I have called, a shortening process,” 


1 Messra Chamberlcun and Mason, in their hand-book of Japan (9tbed., 
p. 45), qpeak of this second assistant as holding “ a pen to write down the 
«ins of human beings.*’ I think that this assistant’s function is not to write 
•down the sins, which are already on the scroll in the hand of the other 
assistant, and ^hich function, ^therefore, it is unnecessary to r^at 
hut to write down the decision of the Judge. The scene is like that 
of Mithra (Meher D&var or Meher the Judge) of the Avesta, the like of 
^ioh we see among the Egyptians and also among other nations. 

my paper on ** The Belief about the Future of the Soul among the 
ancient Egyptians dnd Iranians. Journal B. B. B. A. S.* Vbl. XX, 
pp. 156-100.*’ Tide my Asiatic Papen, Part I, pp. l^-4(.) ^ 

J Journal* Vol. X, pp. 68-04. Fids my Anthropological Papers^ 
^ait Hy pp. i5-01. ’ ^ 
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adopted by soine iiligious oommunitieB in their prayen;. 
ThO Tibetan wheels of prayer have their counterpart in thO 
RinzoB or Revolving Libraries of some Buddhist temples 
Japan* l^s is a wooden box, containing Buddhist soiiptures* 
Which is so constructed with a pivotj that you can easily 
turn it with a push. Just as in the case of the praying* 
wheel, a Tibetan worshipper is believed to say all the prayers 
written on the scroll of paper, put round the wheel ai^ to- 
acquire' all the meritoriousness which can be derived by 
actually reading aU the prayers, so a Japanese Buddhist is 
believed to derive the meritoriousness of reciting all the Bud- 
dhist Scriptures placed in the revolving box, by tu;ming it on 
its pivot three times. The Revolving library of Japan goes a 
step further than the Tibetan wheel, because, generally, in the 
case of the wheel, it is only a few prayers from the scriptures 
that are written, but in the case of the Japanese library, it is 
a large part of the scriptures that are written. Suppose, that 
the whole of the Tahnud, the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas or 
the Zend-Avesta is written on rolls of paper, put round a 
toiler, and suppose that the roller is turned round thrice, and 
suppose that it is believed that thereby, a Jew or a Christian or 
a Mahomedan or a Hindu or a Parseehas recited all his 
respective scriptures. This supposition Will give you an idea 
of the Tibetan Prayer-wheel and a Japanese Revolving box 
of Buddhist scriptures. Such revolving boxes are not commoik 
in all the Buddhist temples of Japan. They are rare. One 
Fn-Daishi, a canonized or deified Buddhist priest of China, who 
flourished in the 6th century A.C., is said to have introduced it 
into Japan from China, where it may have entered in a 
mCdified form from Titet. 

As in many nations, rice, which forms the staple food of tha 
Japanese, is held to be an appropriate 
fUoe as ofleriiig. |qj offeriEgB. Ilaikoka, their god ot 

«,Weaith^,'i8 re^sented with rice bales^ In the gift-boxes placed 
in the templra, some people throw rice as well as money. ^0^ 
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tke torii which are gateways forming tt special feature of 
Japanese architecture^ ropes made of dried rice plants ore 
put up as off6)jrings. * 

I 

Futatabi-san is the name of a temple on a hill, about 1,600 
feet high, situated in the row of mountains 

Cure of illness which form a beautiful background to the 
by touching an 

image. city of Kobe and about three miles from 

0 ^ Kobe. I had the pleasure of seeing it 

in the morning of 23rd April. A walk of gradual ascent by a 
beautiful valley on the side of the Suwa-yama hill (one 
mile from Kobe) takes us there within two hours and the de- 
scent what is known as Hunter's gap, so called from a resi 
dent Mr. Hunter’s property there, brings us to the foot of the 
hill within an hour. The temple is dedicated to Kobo 
Daishi ^ and commands a good view of all the surrounding 
hills, and, among them, the hill known as ‘‘ Aden,” so named 
by Europeans on account of its giving from a distance the 
appearance of the contour of Aden and on account of its 
treeless condition. In that temple, we saw an image of Bin- 
zuru or Binduru, who was, at first, one of the 16 rakans (Sans. 
Arh&n or Arhat) or the 16 disciples of Buddha, who are repre- 
sented in various postures in Japanese painting and sculpture. 
He was a fallen angel like Satan, his fall being due to his viola- 
tion of the vow of chastity by criticising the beauty of a woman. 
Owing to his fall, his image is not placed within the aanctvm 
sanctorum of a temple but always outside. So, we saw it 
in the above temple also outside the sanctum^ on our right 
when we stood facing the temple. Though thus fallen, he 
was conferred by Buddha the power of curing physical illness. 

1 Kobo Daishi (774-834 A,G.) was a known Buddhist Saint with 
whom Japanese tradition has connected a number of miracles. He 
. is believed not to have been dead, but like Yudhishtira of India and 
Kaikhosru of Iran, have retired from the world and is expected to 
reappear on the coming of Miftku, the Buddhist Messiah (Sans. M&i- 
tr6ya) who will come about 3000 years after BuddSa’s* entry into^, 
Nirvftna. 
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of meiu So, jbhe pilgrima or worshippezis touched with thejlr 
bands that portion of the body of this image, which oorre». 
ponded to those* parts of their body which suff^jred pain, and 
then rubbed their hands over their aching palHs. If one had 
n pain in the foot, he touched the foot of the image ; if he 
suffered in the hand, he touched the hand of the image* 
and so on. The constant touch of suffering pilgrims has 
worn out or polished particular i)ortions of the^jimage. We 
found that the forehead was the most often touched part of 
the image. 1 

Mirror plays an important part in the religious belief of the 

Mirror as a Japanese. So, many temples have mirrors, 

eaored implement. generally of polished metals. I saw such a 

mirror in the temple of Futatabi-san at Kobe. The use 
of mirror in temples is associated with a story of Ama-terasu, 
lit. the “ Heaven-shiner,” who is the Sun-goddess of the Japa- 
nese. She is believed to be the ancestress of the Mikados of 
Japan. The story is, that her brother, Susa-no-o, (lit. the im- 
petuous male) having once insulted her, she retired into a 
cavern, thus throwing darkness upon the whole world. A num- 
ber of gods and goddesses went to the entrance of her cavern 
and entreated her to come out and illuminate the world agaiu. 
They added music and dancing to their entreaties to entice 
her out of the cave. These drew her to the entrance to see 
what the whole show was about, but still she did not come out. 
Then, one of the gods presented before her a mirror, and, seeing 
her own beautiful face in it, she was tempted to come out to 
ahow that face again to the world. The sacred dances of 
Japanese girls in the temples are said to have originated 

i This cure by touch reminds us of the supposed cure of leprosy 
by touching the garment of a king, believed in, even by men like the 
great Johnson. Tn China, in a temple, spok^ of as the East temple, 
visited by me on SOth April 1922, two horse statiies were pointed out 
to me, as pqssecping such power of care.^^f you have a pain in your hand 
4uyou dre to touch the front legs of the horses ; if you have a pain in 
your feet, you are to touch the hind legs, and so on. 
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-fcom this story, wherein we see the dj^nce .and the nrasie 
Adluring the goddess out of her retirement. The sacred danoe 
.and musio iji the temples are believed t(f be a symboiio 
repetition of thh entreaties to the goddess to favour the world 
with her gift of light. 

Moralists thus explain the s 3 mibolic use of mirrors. If a man 
or woman, looking into a mirror, finds his or her face ugly, he 
or sl)p mustHry to make up for the physical ugliness by mental 
or moral beauty. If she or he finds it beautiful, she or he 
must resolve, not to mar the beauty by any mental or moral 
ugliness. 

Mirror plays some part in the Hindu rituals also. It is shown 
to the images of gods and goddesses. I think that its religious 
use of this kind began first with its use at the 8ndn or bath* 
^On the bathing ghats of many cities, even in Bombay, you find 
the Brahmins keeping a mirror among the j)araphemalia of 
their ceremonial requisites. The worshipper, after bathing 
and combing his hair, looks into the 'mirror handed by the 
Brahmin, to see, if he was properly dressed and combed, and 
if he had the religious mark or tiUa properly made on the 
forehead. So, the showing of a mirror became, as it were, a 
part of the ritual. Then, from man to god was a further step. 
It began to be shown by the Brahmin to the image of a god 
which was marked, washed, dressed, fiowered and scented for 
worship. 


A FEW NOTES ON A FLYING VISIT TO JAPAN. 

« 

Pafbb m.— T hb Tba-Cixi.t iqf thb Jafanxise. 

( Btad on 29th Nooombor 1922, ) 

la my last pajjer on Japan, I dwelt upon its religion. The 
«abjeot of this day’s jmper^lso may be said to be semi.xeligi* 
ous. Tea, Slower and Landsoape-gardening form ^Viutts of. 
iihe Japanese. 

• 30 , 
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' ' Tea is said to hav€> been introduced into Japan ftobi Chinas 
in 805 A.C., by a Buddhist Abbot namect- 
fr<SchSa^”°**'' Daishi, who was therabbot of thO^ 

temple of Hiei-Zan near Kyoto. Be went 
to Cihina for studying the esoteric side of Buddhism, stayed 
there long, and, on his return, introduced the plantation ‘ 
and use of tea. China and Japan were the two first well* 
known countries for producing tea. In China (itself, thei% 
are two traditions about the introduction of tea ^re. 
The later tradition says, that a Buddhist ascetic from 
India, named Bodhidharma, introduced tea from India in 
about. 543 A.C. Another well-supported tradition is, that tea- 
was known there earlier than the sixth century A.C. A my- 
thical Emperor, Chinnung (about 2737 B.C.), who was to- 
China, what Thraetaona ( add of the Hindus, Faredun of 
the Shahndmeh) was to ancient Iran, was skilled in medical 
knowledge, and, with that knowledge, he discovered the virtues 
of tea. The Chinese and Japanese word for tea is cka. Hence 
the word chadai, i.e., tea-money is used in Japan for petty 
gifts to domestics in hotels, inns, &c. The word corresponds 
in its use, to the French pour-boir and our Indian pdn-»updn.. 
Our Bidian word chSJie ( aiill Persian chdi ) comes from 
the Chinese. But the English word tea comes front its Amoy^ 
dialect where cha is pronoimced ti. 

What draws our special attention in Japtm is the people’s- 
way of life associated with tea-drinking.- 
esOT*!^*^****^** The Tea-houses (chaya) of Japan form an 
. important institution of the country. In. 
China and Japan, one of the best ways of esqxressing geniality 
and courtesy to visitors, both for the high and .the low,, 
is the offer of a cup of tea. They drink, what they call,, 
green tea in large quantities without milk or sugar. In Japan, 
Tea plays a very prominent part jp social f&ictions, and th» 
propn;. obsecration of certain manners and customs, tet^vrd.- 
*“ing the offering of tea by hosts and the drinking of it by {^ts^ 
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h&s b^en carried to such a state of ceremonial, that it has^ as it 
were, a code of etiquette of its own, and has risen to the rank 
of a cult, arid we hear and read of a tea-cult. A writer 
speaks of all etiquette in Japan, including the tea-etiquette, aa 
the ‘‘ Kaisar of Japan.^ ” 

A globe-trotter like myself, who, as it were, flew from place 
to place, had no special opportunities to see the cha-no-yu 
( i.e., the ceremony of serving and drinking tea with all the 
prescribed rules and regulations) iii higher circles, where it is 
to be seen in its best form ; but there are certain places where 
such tea-ceremonies are held as a kind of show, where you 
are admitted by the payment of a fee. I had the pleasure of 
Seeing at Kyoto, on 10th April 1922, such a tea-ceremony. It 
was all along, as it were, a dumb show, some of the details of 
which could not be immediately understood. But, what I 
found at the bottom of the tea-ceremony was, that it was a^ 
particular kind of observation of the rules bf society iii tho 
matter of tea-gatherings, or, what we may call, tea-parties. 
The higher circles of society in the West, and here in India 
also, have their particular manners and etiquette to be observed- 
in modem tea-parties. Here, in Japan, that manner of 
observation* has been carried to a great extreme, amounting^ 
to a kind of cult. The above referred to tea-ceremony, which 
we had the pleasuie of seeing on the payment of an entrance’ 
fee, was held in a large beautifully decorated room, wherein 
we had to enter by taking off our shoes. We were given slip- 
pers in their place and had to take our seats on beautiiuUy 
white clean mattings. The tea party, if 1 may be permitted 
to use the word, or rather the ^scmbly of tea-drinkers, consist- 
ed, besides four of us, myself and three friends, of about IS* 
European and American ladies and gentlemen and two Japa- 
nese. A handsome richly-dressed Japanese lady, the Tea* 
fairy of the occasW, propped te^^th certain decc rum and 

. . . • ^ - 

1 Queer TKinga about Japan, by Douglas Sladen (1903), p. 151. 
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;#raoe. The first mf was served to the princdpid guest, ia this 
■ease the first comer, who, on the principle of -Rrst coho, 
first served,” li&d taken his seat by the ude ot the Tea>fairy. 
'Thmi we, other guests, were served with tea in beauts 
nese cups by other young girls who brought us our cups from 
'the Tea-fairy and handed them to us. The tea was accom- 
ipanied with a kind of dainty, which to me appeared in taste 
to be something like our Indian ddlni pwri whiob we Parsees 
apeak of as ^he tdb-maids were dressed in 

beautiful fancy dresses. The whole was a dumb show and 
1 wished somebody could have explained to us there and then 
the details. It seemed, as if we had entered into a house 
-of silence rather than into a house of pleasure. I learnt 
:more of the tame aim of the tea-ceremony or the tea-cult 
datterly by reading of it in books and by beating aboirt 
it than by the dumb sight-seeing. But, however dumb, 
it was a si^t worth-seeing which illustarated all that I read 
■and heard about it. 

Owing to my very short stay, I had not the opportunity of 

seeing this ceremony in a family of i^k. 

The Tea-ceienw- So I -otU quote here what Mr. Knox, a 
tnyas observed m , . , , 

a house of rank. wnter who had come mto , some closer 

contact with the Japanese, says ^ — “ The 
tea-room opens to the garden, and its exposure is carefully 
-adjusted to the view, everything common or unclean being 
bidden from our eyes.... .An iron kettle hangs from a 
■bamboo crane, and the ashes in the fire-box have been 
•ouriously heaped and delicately pressed in inures. When we 
■are seated the servant places the utensils for the tea at his 
master’s side — each article a treasure — We ate to drink ‘true' 
tea ’, andever since the days of the luxurious Shogun, Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa, its preparation has followed in detail the strictest 
■rules. But to day we haye the function in*its simplest form« 
; 

„ ' 1 • Ifape^*'j'apaTi. The Country and ita people,- by Cleotge 
William Knox (1S05), 172 --73.. 
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some xelozstion of its severity in Aionsideration of ouv 
‘fowign iseakness. A silken najAin is takm from the girdle and. 
each immaoulats implement is vriped again ; evex^ motion of tho- 
haodr the very expression of the face follows precedent : a miter 
of tea is put into the cup and, after coding, a little water i» 
powed on ike tea„then with the bamboo brush it is beaten to- 
a foam and handed to the most honoured guest, who receives it, 
lifts it^ to hissforehead, looks his admiration of the cup, and, 
riien drinks off the draught. Turning the cup partly round, he - 
wipes it off and hands it to the host again, for the guest’s part,, 
hhe the host’s, is according to strict rule. Again the cup is 
oleamsed and the same ceremony is repeated for the second 
guest, and then the guests b«»ech the host to prepare a cup foe - 
himself and when he drinks his tea the function is complete. 

"Ih Tokyo there are professionals who gain their liveli>~ 
hood by this art. At tea houses and clubs, they act the part 
of host for i>ay, 'and go to private families to instruct in the' 
ceremonial. The room itself must be constructed especially- 
and the garden must conform to rules that leave nothing to 
ohanoe or individual taste. There are various schools that 
iKSer somewhat in details, but the main features are the same ■ 
in all. When the full ceremony is performed an elaborate- 
feast comes first, then the guests solemnly retire into tilie 
g^den and take their seats in a prescribed place while tho- 

room is re-arranged for the makmg of the^tea When. 

t|» gong sounds, they solemnly file in again to the same room. 

After the host has drunk his tea the utenrib are examin- 

ed and each one praised in turn, and the festivity oondudea* 
with the exhibition of some art jstio treasures.” 

OtM* Sabors (MT7-1645) haa been taken to be the faundav oC 

TiartMiw'putiea' ihis Tea-oMemmiy and ^tea-oidt and of 
^ aoeompanyfeg fciiwep<jult and the. ouH' 
pattiesof the jspa- T>f Land 80 %{)e-gai:|^i^ning, all forming a set of ’ 
aesthatio pwaultte; ^nwcoaro ssteMtsehxds- 
tbit iSnneTtisiM!’' tSen^no-IRikyn (IS2^1-1S91) was laMriftt* 
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^ the Master of oeie^onies in the Court of Hideyoshi, refetftd 
to in the sketch of the History of Japan given by me in my 
first paper on Japan. He had a successful speAhetic career in 
Hideyoshi’s Court. We read in the Shfth-n&meh of Firdousi that 
the ancient Iranian kings and generals had, in the intervals of 
their battles, wine-parties or drinking-parties, wherein the a&ld 
or cup-bearer moved about and filled the goblets of the guests. 
Here, in Japan, they had, instead of wine-partfes, thejjr tea- 
parties in the intervals of battles. This Sen-no-Bikyu accom- 
panied his king Hideyoshi, spoken of as the Augustus of Ja- 
panese History, in his battles and served as a kind of principal 
adJA or cup-bearer, serving tea to the king’s tea-parties. 
It is said that, one day, his royal master asked his beautiful 
daughter in marriage. He refused, because she was already 
betrothed, and he was directed to end his life by haraJdri. 
He committed harakiri in the midst of his favourite tea-cere- 
mony. He went to his tea-room, made tea ceremoniously, 
arranged flowers and killed himself. 

The tea-bearers of the early kings of Japan were men of 
influence like the cup-bearers of the Kings of Iran, e.g., Nsk- 
hpinifth (Nehemiah Bk. II) in the Court of the Ach^menian 
-Artaxerxes.^ ' 

Six Edwin Arnold, speaking of the use of tea and of all the 
etiquette and ceremony accompanying 

The use of Tee the drinking of tea at a party, speaks of 
Jdal^Senc? process as an "apotheosis (i.c., 

deification, consecration) of tea-drinking." 
He speaks of it as a ceremony " delightful, mysterious, 
■archaic, profound/’ amd says, that “ without such experience 
(».e., the experience that one gets at a tea-ceremony in Japan), 
every tea-drinker in the world remains' little aware of the 

4 |7e]MiDkahSh>;lpadne88 at the time of serving \irine to his royal master 
in the month Nisan, drew the attention of the and on his idling 
theeauso of h^s sadness* he was sent withletters t > r epair his Jewish city. 
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«ablimity, the antiquity, the grace, the art and, I had almost 
•Added, the religion which may attach to thqtea>oap.” t • He 
describes “ tfte^ origin of the tea-cup and the tea-tray, whait 
immense social and historical effects their (ladies’) favourite 
beverage has produced, and with how much grace and cere- 
mony the simple art of tea-drinking may be, and is, in this 
gentle land of Japan constantly invested.” Ue adds : ” Fmr 
my Q)Wii pai%, a perfectly new sentiment has been kindled in 
my breast towards the whole m3mtery of the tea-pot since I 
bad the honour of being entertained at the Chct-no-yu, in the 
• Hall of Clouds.’ Over the spirit of every one who arrives 
as a stranger in Japan, whether or not, by habit or by taste, 
a votary of the tea-leaf, a change in his respect slowly and 
surely steals. The importance and dignity of tea reveal 
themselves in an entirely new light when he finds a whole po- 
pulation of some forty millions concentrated, so to speak, 
round the tea-pot, and all the dwelling houses, all the habits, 
all the tastes, the very language, the mekls, the diurnal duties 
and associations of town and country folk alike, circling, as it 
were, about the tiny cup. Insensibly you also fall into the 
gentle passion. You learn on your road while jovimeying, 
or when arriving at its end, or in entering a friend’s house, 
or while shoppingin the ‘ Ginza, to expect and to accept with 
pleasure the preferred draught of pale yeUow, fragrant liquid ; 
which at first you only tolerate, appearing as it does without 
milk or sugar, but afterwards begin to like, and lastly to find 
indispensable. Insensibly the little porcelain cup become^ 
pleasantly linked in the mind with the snow-pure mats, the 
pretty prostrate muaum^s,^ tb^ spotless joinery of the lowly 
wallsi the exquisite proprieties of the latticed aheyia, adding 

I Seas and Lands, by Sir Edwin Arnold, 1891, pp. 286-07. 

9 Ginza is a very important tliorougbfsre in Tokyo near the Station. 
It is alwAsrs worth teeing ; bu^ when UAras decoratedand illuminated 
at> nigbtt during the visit of our Prince of Wales in April J92^ it was 
an imprawive sight. , ■ \ • 

8 Mnsumti ate the Jc^Mtnese maid-attendants. ^ 
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to all these a chanu, a refinement, a delioate sobriety and 
distinguished sipi|>lioity foond alike amid hij^ and lew,, 
wnanatinft as it were, fiNKU the inner spirit of tilb glossy green 
leaf and silyery blossom of the tea-plant-=-in one word, bdong- 
ag essentially to and half constituting beautiful, wonderful, 
foiet and sweet Japan.” * I have quoted Sir Edwin 
jftmold, who was well-known in our Bresidenc^ during the 
Isttor half of the last century as an Educationist, at ^at 
length, because at the above referred to tea ceremony which 
1 saw, and at various tea-houses uid at the Japanese inn 
at Ama-no-Hashidate, one of the three best known beautiful 
places of Japan, 1 have personally felt, enjoyed and admhred. 
something of what is said above.^ 

A few following are the principal points 

pointa consider^ required to be attended to at a ceremonial. 
niMWMnry in tna 

Tea Ceremony. tea drinking party : — 

1. A separate room in the house, at times bearing on its. 
door the words * Hospitality, Courtesy, Purity and TEaa> 
^ufllity.' The room must have a spotless white matting with 
nashioas. The room is to be very simple. According to the 
nfttodox fashion, the tea-room must be small so as to ba 
Qovered by mats. 

2. Antique tea-cups and other tea equipage. 

S. All must wash their bands at first wit& water with n 
wvoden ladle out of a woodm tub. 

4. The guests to be showed their respective {daces on the 
ifioAtiwg on the fioor, by a respectable looking servitor. 


t. Seas and Lsnd% pp^ SS8-«e. 

s TBis aftwsaoa sjsd tiie evenkig of tlm-t>tbaad the nxwsint el the 
MSh April I98>, whhh 1 p a o ss dy t.tha flaeMtle WatArnaamAuhidsts^ 
udK net jjs mMff pofoMm hy.ne Asas-ao- Hashidsi e is a oomss of \ 
9apam* where gods would like to live and roam is the midst ol ile 
■ h eaa ti ful aurroandinga . 
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vj$. 'Vyheii the tea-drinking ceremony js accompanied vdth 
>a I feast or meal, every body most be absolutely temperate in. 
eating, and disking. No body must eat more than one bbwl 
of rice. » 


.6. When saki (the Japanese liquor made from rice and 
taken hot) is drunk, no body should drink mote than three 
times.i 

7. The guests are to be called to the tea-room by wop(fen 

clappers. ' 

8. The host himsalf must see to tho generalities as well 
as details of the ceremony. He should “mend the fire, light 
the incense, brush the mats, fill the white-pine ewer and lay 
the ladle of red-pine, as well as see that the single picture 
is hung and the single flower pot fairly set in its place.” ^ 

Sir Edward Arnold thus speaks of the process of tea-making. 

i? t'o law b * * should be' of the finest green 

a e r V ed ia tea^ powder, from a beautiful but common little 
jar; placed in a cup of ancient design 
holding, perliaps, half a pint. The ‘ honourable ’ hot water 
is poured upon it, and then stirred in with a small bamboe 
whisk, whi^ article itself, like the tiny spoon of the same 
material used for taking out the tea powder, must be of 
a certeuQ form, and, if possible, ancient, and famous for 
its. artistic origin. Even about the boiling of the :water 
there is orthodox tradition, there is solemnity, 1 had aliqppt 
said, there is religion. The aumi in the brazier must be piled 
up in the outline of a ^win^ Fuji-San. The kettle of beatjen 
iron must have no touch of modem vulgarity in its shape* 
the water must be drawn from the purest source, and— at the 


-I Cbnqpaie the old Irsniaa oiettiod Of ** Wine-drinking " whntjinmoite 
than ^hree oups are^irobibited. Vide paper on " Wine, in- andont 

t Seas and Lands, by Sir Edwin Arnold, p. 267, ^ 
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jaoment of use— in(the third state of boiling; The first state 
is known by its low murmuring, and the appearanoe on the 
ourfaoe of the ^arge slow bubbles distinguished as ‘ fish eyes/ 
Hyo-moJea ; the second is when the stepm coTmes with quickly 
vising foam ; the third is when the steam disappears in a tran- 
•quil, steady simmer, and the fluid is now ‘honourable old hot 
water.’ This is the propitious moment for the admixture, 
which being compounded appears in the guise o| a light green 
:itothy compound, delicately fragrant and invigontting^y 
hot, contained in the antique cup, which, neatly folded in a 
fair cloth, should be handed now to the principal guest.” ^ 

The drinking of. the tea also has its own ceremonial. Just 

as there are in the West several schools 
^jCe temonial drink- of Music, Painting, etc., so in Japan, there 

are several schools of tea-ceremony. 1 was 
told that, according to one school, the guest must quaff the 
. whole cup in three and a half sips. Sir Edwin Arnold thus 
;speaks of the ceremonial as he observed it : ” l>rinking revw- 
.«ntly from it, he should tenderly wipe the rim at the spot 
where he has quaffed, but the next guest must drink at the 
vwry same place, for such is the ' Kiss of brotherhood * in 
liarmony with the friendly inspirations of this ceremony. 
lest guest must be heedful to drain the bowl to its dregs ; 
thrai he passes it round to be examined, critioised, and made 
the subject of pleasant talk about the old days, the canons of 
true art in pottery, or any other topic lightly arising from 
-the graceful moment, as the tender fragnmce of the tea-leaf 
wafts itself about the air of the little spotless chamber and 
4unong the kneeling, happy, tranquil companions of the 
occasion.” * 

The iCha-no-you or the ceremonial tea-drinking has done 
mndi, says Sir Edward Arnold, “ not <»ly for Japanese art, 
xaannetB, and national ll&, botH if any bfi>dy refieota rig^y, 

^ • , , ■ • - 

1 Ztid, pp. 2«7.68. s 1W8., pp. fW-W. ‘ 
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/fdr tito whole civilized world. It ie lealfy to Buddlusm tluit 
MdvilisatioQ owes the tea-leaf and its immense place at the 
inesent day iik the affections and the commeitoe of mankind. 
'The plant is indigenous to Japan, but the 'calm brethren 
of the yellow robe ’ brought with them into Japan, along with 
itheir gentle religion, the art of using it. . ..Norit it too much 
•to declare that to Buddhisn^ which brought in her religious 
ideas wd th) tea-leaf, and to Hidhyoshi, who taught her how 
-to honour, enjoy, and infuse it, is due much, if not most, of the 
existing aspect of social and civic Japan.” ^ 


There are two views about the Tea-ceremony. One view 
„ . . is, as said by Chamberlain,* that “ the 

'the Tea-oere- Tea-ceremomes are essentially paltry and 

*“*”“**• effeminate Their influence has 

cramped the genius of Japanese art, by 
■confusing beauty with archaism and making goals of charac- 
teristics worthy only to be starting-points.” ® The other or 
-opposite view “ sees in these same ceremonies, a profoundly 
beneficial influence — an influence which has kept Japanese 
-art from leaving the narrow path of purity and siinplioity 
for the broad road of a meretricious gaudiness.” * Laying 
■aside the question of art, for which I am not in a position to 
■apeak with any authority, I beg to say from what I have seen, 
heard and read, that tea and the tea-ceremonies seem to have 
much moulded the social and even the religious life of the 
Japanese. 

According to Mr. Basil H. Chamberlain,*^ the Tea-cere- 
mony has gone through three stages, viz., 
Ah^TeaSSmj! ^ Medico-Ieligious, 2 Luxurious and 8 
^thetic. 1. Lithe first stage, the cere- 
mony ** originated in tea drinking, pure and simple, dn 


1 Seas and Landg, by Sir Eklwin AtaM, pp. 2e4-es. 
s itid., pp. 260.»0. ^ f .. 

* “Things Japan^** (1890), p. 833. ^ ZM8.' 

a “ Ibiags JapansBe," p. 884 <4 «e«. 
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the part of oettauf Buddhist priests of the Zen seot^ 
found the infusion useful in keeping them awake d(mn|p 
the peiiormanoe of their midni^t devotionsi. ”* This finut 
stage, or the very first tea-ceremony, began in the time- 
of the Shogun, Mnamoto-no Sanotomo (1203-1219). He wae 
addicted too much to wine-drinking, and so it is said, his 
Buddhist abbot, in order to withdraw him from that, led bitu 
to drink tea as a milder beverage. The abbot is said have- 
written a tract entitled “ The Salutary Influence of Tea-drink- 
ing,” containing rules as to how to make tea and how to drink 
it, and explaining, how it expelled evil spirits. To make his 
introduction of tea in place of intoxicating wine, more effec- 
tive, he made tea-drinking a religious ceremony which included 
a Buddhist religious service in honour of the ancestors and 
which was accompanied with the beating of drums and the 
burning of incense. Since this very first stage, the ceremony 
is tinged with a religious element. It was accompanied by 
a simple dinner. Those who want to acquire proficiency in the 
ceremony join the Zen Sect of Buddhism and acquire diplomas 
from the abbot of Daitokuji near Kyoto. 

2. The second stage, viz., that of Luxury was teachod in 
1330 A.C.; when tea-drinking assumed the form ofewhat Cham- 
berlain calls jeu de aodeU.^ Luxurious couches, gold and silveP 
vessels, rich meals, variety in the different bi^ds of tea from 
different parts of the country, singing, dancing girls, all t^se- 
stepped in in course of time. Dissipation followed as in some 
oases of wine-drinking. Even some plessuredovihg abbots 
Joined luxurious tea-parties. Just as the first stage had its 
“j : --L,.. . 'T 

'1 The Zen sect is one of. the several sects— the other - being the- 
Tendai, Shingon and Jode— of the Japanese Buddhism - which ioillo^s'S- 
.Ifah&yana or the Great Vehicle division of Northern Buddhism, preval- 
ent in Burma, China and Japan, which contains many accretionfi foreign 
to tiia original jnite southenl^uddhi^ prevatenH in Oqdtm and Siam 

>. *^Thittgs ii^panese,” b 7 Cwmbcrlain, p. 934. 

a JKd„p.'83«. 
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and tegulations framed from tha point of leligiw , 
«nd , attention, tins second stage framed rules mtd regulations , 
fi;om the pointiof view of luxury. Therules, thbt the tea-room ^ 
must be a 8malf.Toom that could be covered by 4| mats ^ 
end that there must be special kmds of tea-spoons are t^ 
4»lics of this stage. Fanciful tea-sets valued more than other 
^ifts were the outcome of this stage. Just as one may ocoa* 
sionayyhear^vennowiof disregm^ of duty on the part of sol* 
■dfers or officers in war time, due to tho vicious habit of wine*' 
-drinking, so, there were cases of Japanese waidors missing 
their opportunities of duty in their addiction to tea-drinkii^,' 
and its accompanying luxurious vices. Yoshmaasa (1436-90), > 
the eighth Shogan of the Ashikaga dynasty, was known for 
his luantiious tastes in tea-drinking. He is spoken^ of “as a: 
munific^t patron of the arts.’’ His patronage of art may be 
due to his luxurious taste for tea-drinking which required tea- 
-Onii<» and tea sets of va^us varieties of beauty. He is evm 
shid 'td have abdicated his throne to have a free hand in the- 
•enjo 3 finent of the pleasures , of tea-drinking. Chamberlaih*. 
-compares him, 1 think rather unjustly, with Inrenzo de Me- 
•did of the great Italian family, who flourished in the 10th 
•century and was the friend of that great debauoher, Duke 
AUesandro,* whom he fimtus-lilm killed in 1637. 

3. The third stajge may he siud to have begim with that 
•great Hideyoshi (1536-1598), who is spoken of as the Hapokon 
ef Japan, and whpse name. we often hear in Japan. He. is 
said 'to; have in^ted, by a. general open invitation in 1687,; 
the largest tea-party: ever known. AH who had some onriosi,, 
eonneoted with teai, its preparation, ceremony, drink, etc.,, 
were invited to attend their curios. If they failed .tQ 
attend as required, they were to be kept out from future royal 
tea-parties. This tea-party assunmd, as it were, the form 
a tea-/air with various booths^ tea-curios, lasting for 10 

. . / ; ^ \ I •., 

1 Chamberlain’s Hand Book for Japan, St. . y! * ^ ‘ . i 

S ** Thinga Japane^ll p.. 885. . 
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l^g' Bideybe^ is said to luive drunk tea at the boot&' 
ci every ^oest, whether a noble num, a trader, or a peasant,. ' 
irflo had set np W booth with his variety of Cirands of tea- 
•hd of the oorios. According to Chamberlain* “atl- were-' 
invited tegardless of birth, a proof that the custom had begun. ' 
to filter down into the lower strata of society.”* 

•'By .this time, there had arisen various schools^ d the tea> 
drinkuigi ceremonies. So, in 1694, he called, as it were, a*tea> , 
TOnference, where tiie heads or experts of the various sbhoola-i 
attended. Among these, was Sen>no Rikyu, who was a kind- 
of tea-Editor. Just as the Editor of a new book nnlteteg r 
various texts and codifies his text, he is said to have ”odU 
lated, purified, and (so to say) codified the tea-oesemonies, 
stamping titem with the character which they have borne- 
ever sinoe. Symplicity had long been commanded by th» 
poverty of the ommtry, eidiausted as it was by ages of war». 
faro. Be -took this simplicity up, and raised it into a canon 
of taste as imperative as the respect for antiquity itself. The-, 
worship ol simplirity and of the antique in objects of art, to* 
gather with the observance of an elalxnate code of etiquette — 
snrik are the doctrine and discipline of the tea^»remonies in, 
their modem form, which has never varied since Sen-iiD*BilQrfi’a- 
day. Though not the St. Paul of the tea-cult, he was thus 
ite. Luther.”* 

' I will eoneltide thte review of the history of the .Tsa<ceie» 
nMi^ 4s gteott by Ghamberlain with his. brief account of thee 
ellqoette to be observed at the ceremony: "She tea is nuHlK- 
add drunk in a pietematnially slow and formal maniMir, earis> 

dstiott, eacAt gertute being fixed 1^ an elaborata. code of rulesit 

. . ..... 

— " ,1, ^ fa, ■■■■■ , ,1^; 

•'Xbiags JapaBMe," p. 887. . ' . * . ) 

' ■ Sliis gteaS tee-pacay ef BhteycMtat leuifaule uWol'' ttie gMsik oele 
gtons Qttwabtr Aanar-partjr of \'^iag It^Mhirwan of ftesia, lAo badb ' 
invited alt tlw rim amd telepoer. 

8 Thtefli iTnpannsni** by Ohambertrig, p. " > 
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EHry article connected Nith the ceiemdSy, such as the tea» 
canister, the incense-btimer, the hanging scroll^ and the Ixxt' 
qnet of flowers^ the alcove, is either handled, or else admireci 
at a distance, in 'ways and vdth phrases which unaltwablo- 
nsage prescribes. Even the lumds are washed, the room in- 
swept, a little bell is rung, and the guests walk from the houso- 
to the gasden and from the garden back into the house, at 
stated* times tmd in a stated manner which never varies, ex- 
cept in so far as certain schools, as rigidly conservative a»" 
monkish confraternities, obey slightly varying rules of thmr 
own, handled down fo}m their ancestors who interpreted Sen> 
no-Bikyu’s ordinances according to slightly varying canon* 
of exegesis.”^ 

After seeing the ceremony at Kyoto performed in solemm 

The Tea C a t o - reading of it afterwards 

mony of the Japan- Mid thinking over the whole, I am remind- 
606 and the Haozna 

oeromony of the of ft® Haoma ceremony of the Pte- 
Paraeea sees. The Parsee Haoma, like the Vedio- 

Soma, was supposed by some scholars to be an intoxicating 
drink. I remember that, when I read a Paper m the Haoma- 
of the Avesta at the OriMital Conference at Stockholm in 1889» 
a German 'scholar at an evening entertainment on the day 
of the paper, held up his glass of beer and said tp me in a 
festive way : “^re is your Haoma.” £Vom his and some 
other German scholars’ rpmarks at the close of piy Paper, and 
from his above remwk, it was clear that ^y took Haoma 
to be an intozi®atoig drink.- I leave it to Hindu scholars 
speak of their Soma, but I kpg to submit that the Haoma 
juice as ditnk by the old Iranian ^dests -was not an intoad* 
eai^^ It is probable, that just a 3 wine is ibads. 

from {^pea and just as here, in some parts' of India, a kind 
of strong drink is made from riro after fermentatimi, the 
a&tieiito scmie Jld^ Stre^ff driok from Haoma after 

1 *^Tb&igs JapMiiMW,''' Cfaamberla^, p. • ' 
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ferinentation/ But, j&t as grapes and rice ate innocent itt 
themselves, so was the Haoma plant and its twigs. 

It 'was used as a kind of medicinal drug. A|kmd of Habma 
iastillused by the Afghans as a hbusehoM medicinal decoctibU. ' 
The drink was healthy and invigorating.^ Such a drink, 
when drunk ceremoniously arid reverently after its prepara- 
tion in a particular way with a jmrticular ritual by a qualified . 
priest, may influence the drinkers with good sociable j^ibus 
thoughts. “ Hospitality, Courtesy, Purity and Tranquillity ” 
may flow from such reverent drink. The Haoma juice thus 
pounded cereihoniously by a qualified expert priest, was 
then passed round among the congregation that had met to 
witness the Haoma Ceremony. Just as we can speak of the 
guests at the Tea-ceremony of Japan as forming a Tea-party, 
so m can speak of the devotees attending the Haoma Cere- 
mony as Haoma-party. Just as in Japan it may be said 
that a Japanese began his life with tea-drinking and ended 
it with tea-drinking, so, we can say the same thing of an 
ancient Iranian. The relic of that observamce was seen even 
among the modem Parsees upto a few years tigo. A Parsee 
child on its birth was given, as its first drink, a few drops of 
the Haoma juice and a Parsee was given on deatl\;bed also a 
few «dr<^s of that juice. 

^ lb.- both, the first thing that recommended the user of the' 
drugs, the Tea or the Haoma^ was their Ime^cinal propeity. 
Both were stimulant and health-giving. ' l^hby kept away 
their drinkers fron| strong beverages. Again, thd introdbotion 
of various rules and regulationi^ about the etiqbette ptHaminig 
to their preparations and drink, gave to thedriiikizig b dignified 
religious form. The religious View atteibhed to them 'kdded 
to their efficacy; ilS'aith hdded ite infiuebce to the 
^•htalth>giving''efEects'. '• • ' 

Per its 'lioiedibinal use anll|ng Afghimf^iUee*^ 
l)h At^diiSOp’s l&tiit to cb ** Haoma m ihe'Avesia ’* 

•(Joumaf of the ^thropo]pgical Society of Bombay, Vol. VII, pp. 208*21* 
Vide my^Anthrp^lo^cal ,Papm>|;^i^ I, .pp«.;j2^|!fr248)^l'^ , 

« 



.. A FEW NOTES ON A FLYING VISIT , 

^ TO JAPAN. 

''PAPiB lV»— T he Torh oe Japan and the Torans 
*■ ' OF India. 

{ Bead on 3 1st January 1923. ) ■ 

The Torii play ah important part in the architecture of 
* the Houses of Worship of Japan, where 

Introduction. they are generally seen in the shrines of 
the Shinto religion. On my way back 
^rom; Lucknow, where I had gone to preside at the Anthro- 
pological section of the lOth Indian Science Congress, which 
Imd met there from the 8th to the 13th January, ! got down for 
about 12 hours at SSnchi in the State of Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal, to visit the well-known Buddhist Sdnehi Tppe^.i 
The visit was made very interesting by the excellent guidebook 
prepared for the Buddhist monuihents there, by Sir John Mar- 
ehall, whose great and good work in the field of Indian Archteo- 
iogy will be long reinembored. We students of Anthropology, 
who have to do something udth arqhaology,. hot only- -pre- 
historid archssoiogy, but later archssblogy, have, to express our 
l^atitude him for all that he Has done by his excavtftions and 
■explorations. My visits to two places, with which his name. 

be more than ordinarily associated, viz., Taxala.and S&hchi, 
hh^' impressed me much with the good worH ojf. tlhls^at 
4rohjtoologi(ial scholar of modern India. . 

I visited S&nchi on the 12th of Januaiy l^SrOnd, among all 
things that I saw^ there, it were the beantifid stone torans 
which drew my spiMial attention. There w^ three following 
reasons for this : .(i)They reminded me of;the Torii of the 
Japanese and th^-^ou ^ the Chinese, the ^orms of both of 
iwhidh ikeih fees)} ill 'my mind/- haping' visited -th^ comitries 
fd cthh ''‘SiHi]%rof. IRiey' reminded ‘ me 'hi 

nm, jbLmmohpild .;Witli, .which we .Ihdj^- jaxe> fabilia», 
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We Painees are espeoihlly familiarised irith them, because no^ 
joyful occasion in a Parsee house, like a birthday, a Naojote,. 
a marriage, or a |;reat Holiday begins without a^fresh flower 
toran, sometimes more than one, being put up in the morning*^ 
at the gateway or door of the house. (3) Again, the carved 
stone toraos at SAnohi, present, as said by a writer, something 
Uke a carved Bible of Buddhist scriptures. So, the object 
of this paper is threefold : - < • 

I. To speak of the Torii of Japan. 

n. To speak of the torans in Indian architecture. While^ 
speaking cm this subject, I will speak briefly of the Buddhist 
stupas at S&nohi, of which the torans there fom\ the gateways. 


ni. To speak of the iOrans, that have, as it were, entered, 
from Cihnrch into Society and have adorned our Indian house* 
hetdB. 

I. 

THE TORH OF JAPAN. 

In my second paper before the Society, on “ A few notes on. 

Wh.ti.tlM TDcii t *^3*^ ^ Anthropo. 

logical point of view,” I have referred to 

the religions of Japan' and have spoken of the country’s. 
old Shinto rdigion. The Torii play em important part in. 
the shrines of this Shinto religion. The Torii are the peciiliiar 
gateways at the entrance of the compounds of these Shinto- 
■ wbrinaa. The foUowing flgures will give one an idea of .what 
‘a Japanese Torii is: — 



A* Mid by Mes^jt Qhamlwlain and Mascp,^ the fiart df Ifeo 
a^ye. t^.figniws Is 1^* t htf gateway of , a fflire Slniit* ^ 

• t A;.^hwiibcdk tar*]^ Jtgaa, ly Bi*a Hrii^ ^ OB si ml iilit i *^ 

lain and W. B. Masoa (191$), page 9$. 

; , i 
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Uad wd. the second of the Bydbu eShinto kind. “The 
{Kesenoe of the Torii is the easiest si^ whereby to distinguish 
a SSunto frogi a Buddhist teiAple.”^ The«e authors thus, 
distinguish between a Pure Shinto temple and Bydbu Shinte 
which had some elements of Chinese Buddhism in it. “The- 
^hstinction between what are termed respectively Bydbu' 
and Pure Shintd arose from the fact that the doctrines of me* 
temjj^chosjf^ and universal perfectibility taught by Buddhism 
naturally made it tolerant of other creeds, and willing to afford, 
hospitality to their gods in its own pantheon. Hence the early 
Buddhist teachers of the Japanese nation were led to regard, 
the aboriginal Shintd gods and goddesses as incarnations or 
dwtdra — ^the Japanese term is gongen signifying literally * tem- 
porary manifestations’ — of some of the many myriads of 
Buddhas. Thus with an added tincture of Chinese philosophy,, 
was formed a mixed ssrstem, known as Bydbu Shinto.*’’ 

We see from the above figures, that a Torii is a kind of arch- 
way formed by a jyrojecting cross piece of wood laid on the toj^ 
of two upright posts, with a small horizontal bar of wood below,, 
which does not project at the ends. Such archways goneraUy 
became the symbol of Shintoism and pointed out that the reli- 
gious; build^ behind was a Shinto temple. But they are seen, 
on some Bnddhist temples also. From the fact, that we see a. 
number of such gateway in China where they axe known as. 
pflotivit appears thrt thb Torii of Japmi are not, what we may- 
oaU,.aborigimd, but have come from China and Korea. 

These Toriis are numerous at some temples. 1 remember 
having vicdted on 23rd April 1322, at Kobe, a tem]^ known as 
the Foz-tmnple, situated on a hillv where there were a numbmt 
oirTbiiia. erected one after another. When placed, at eq;aii^ 
distances^ one after another, they present > good show, but 
where they are put at unequal distances, they spoil the bar- 
ttMxqt of the sfgdtft B see^ tbs^(|!hBt aaa pieuft Hindu.^ 

tliipp^. ^ds, <m anspioiOQa or ihl&pioions oecj^okiSi ai^ McM 
1 26tii,page3T. - ' t Itiii, psg» S8, 
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idol to a number of idoHs in a temple, and just as a piou8<,. 
Christian erects a cross on the roadside in memory of some*., 
body or some eveiit of his life, "so a pious Japanesoradds a Tori^ 
to his temple. It is said, tha^ at the entrance of the Shinto 
temple at Inari, there are about 400 torii of this kind. Ima^ 
gine, that on the whole road from- the Churchgate Street to 
our Town Hall, where wo have met, there are a number of such 
high gateways, say 50, of the type in the figures g?ven abovoi 
all standing at equal distances from one another, and then you 
will form an idea of the grand view presented to you from the : 
other end of the Churchgate Streeti 

ihei^ torii are generally of wood and painted red, but, in 
several rich temples, you have stone Torii presenting a 
commanding sight. They cost from a few hundred rupees to 
several thousand. You see some of these huge beautiful stone' 
Torii at Nikkd where, with the beautiful grand temple behind, 
they present a commanding sight. ^ . 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, in his “ Things Japanese,*^* thus 
speaks of the Torii “ Torii is the name of the archways, fonn« 
ed of two upright and two horizontal beams, which stand in 
iront of Shihtd Temples. As almost all visitors to this country 
seek foi* information concerning these characteristirally Japa- 
nese structure, it mey be well to quote what Mri Satow says 
i^bnceming them in his essay on ' The Shinto Temples of Ise,’ 
printed in vUlume II of the Asiatic Transactions : * The Torii, 
writes Mf. Satdw', * was originally a petch for‘the fowls offered 

. 1 Mr* G. W. Knox, in his “ lmp€$rial Japan *’ (page 68), gives a beauti- 
ful illustration of ** The Approach to the’ shrike,' nikko*’*^ Nikko is a 
beautiful place, from the ppmt of view of , its natural ; scenic and < 

Its beautiful grand temples surrounded ' by handsoxhe large majestio 
trees and haSri^ .grand beautHul Torii or stone gateways. It is thewove 
well 81 ^ by the Japanese that 

Nikkd wb ininai uohi wa ' 

. .Kekk6 to ’ *'■ 

hot ufeatke word *-]£^nificent^’; till you lh|pVe seem . NildM)/- 
^^|buQ|d-bc^k^ pi by ChauberWn, p. 191)* , , ^ . , 

‘ 8 ‘ifings Japanese beiing j^otes^ bn viiious sii boniwicted witn 

•Japan, by Basil Hall Chapili^rUin (I89Q)," page 366. , ^ ^ ^ 

'' v- 
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■up to the gods, not as food, but to give vraming'of daybreak. 
It was erected oa any side of the temple iudi|^eriBntly. la later 
times, not idijjrobably after the introduction of Buddhism, its 
original meaning was forgotten ; it was placed pi front onfy. 
and supposed to be a gateway.' ” 

Of all the Torii in various places of Japan, that at Miya- 
jima (Shrine Island), one of the throe “ San*kei or three, chief 
sigltts of J&pan” (the other two being Matsushima, i.e., I^e 
Island and Ama.no-Hashidate, t.e.. Ladder of Heaven), is 
believed to bo of " singular, if substantial, beauty, which at 
flood-tide stands out of the water.” ^ 

Dr. 6. William Knox says, that “the meaning of torii is still 
a, topic of learned discussion.”® Mr. H.. 
Davis says about the torii, that though 
authorities agree to differ in regard to its 
use and origin, the theme is a fascinating one and well 
worthy of study.”® What we find from the above referred to 
discussions and fascinating study is, that (1) some take the 
meaning of the word Torii to be a seat for a bird, (2) and others 
as merely a kind of gateway. 

(1) As to the first mooning. Dr. Knox himself speaks of the 
Torii as ‘^Bird-porch.”® Mr. H. Davis says, that, “ according 
to a popular account, the word Torii means ‘fowl-dwelling ’ or 
* bird-rest.* On the top-beam of this imposing gateway, the fowls 
henjdedtheapproachof thedawn andin their cry, bade the 
priests attend to their early morning prayers. In one Legend, we 
are informed that the sun descends to earth in the form of the 
Ho-Ho bird, messenger of bve, peace and goodwill and rests 
upon one of the torrii"* Thus, if we take the word torii to be 

I Japan’s Inberitaace, by £. Broce Jlitford, p. 71. Of the above 
finest sights of Japan, I had the pleasure of seeing the one at Ama-kio- 
Hadiidates 

9 The Devdopnient of rdigion in Japan, by Dr. Qeorge WilliaBt. 
Knox (1907), p. 8(f n. L ^ , jf 

.9 ««M 3 rth 8 and Legends of JapiiC” by He Davis (lJ12)^pr225y 
' 4 Tte Dsvstopment of region in Japan^ pa*80e/-r . . ; . 

s '* Myths and Legends of Japan,** p. 226. i ^ ^ • 
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** a seat for birds/’ we^ may derive it from Japanese tori, which* 
isocording to Ohaipberlain’s glossary,^ means a fowl.” In this 
•oase, the bird heralding the approach of the dayxf may be the 
'COok, which, for this purpose, was held to be a sacred bird by 
many nations.^ Shakespear speaks of the cock as ” the trumpet 
to the mom.”3 

(2) As to the second meaning, whereby som^ take the 
word torii to mean simply *a gateway,’ if we accept i^, we 
may derive it from the Japanese word Tori, which, according to 
Chamberlain, also means * street.’^ In this case, the derivation 
-receives support from two facts, {a) Firstly, the Indian toran 
'( ) to which it resembles, as we will see later on, means ' a 

gateway, an archway,’ (6) secondly, in China, via which country 
• the torii is believed to have entered with Buddhism into Japan, 
the pilou, to which it resembles, stands as a gateway before 
many streets, houses, and sacred places. Mr. Chamberlain^ 
hims elf takes the etymology of the word to be bird-rest, but 
adds, that it has been disputed. He then says : ” Mr. Aston, 
in his Japanese grammar, derives torii not from tori, a bird, 
and iru, to dwell, to perch, but from torn ’ to pass through ’ 
and the same 

1 Hand-book for traveUers in Japan by Basil Hall Chamberlain 
and W* B. Mason (1913), p. 20, ool. L 
1 Fids my paper entitled *'The Cook as a Sacred Bird (Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V., pp.^ 346-62 ; vide my 
. Anthropdlogioal papers, part 1, pp. 104-121). 
s Hamlet, Act I, So. 1. 

4 Handbook for travellers in Japan (1913), p. 21, col. 2. 
s Things Japanese ” by Basil HaU Chamberlain (1890), p. 366. 
s Dr. D. B. Spooner, in his letter diated Agra, 26th January 1923, 
draws my attention to a bird figuring on an Indian torana. He vrritea : 
**ATorana» rather strikuigly like the Japanese Torii in form, occurs on the 
facade of a stupa plinth in the upper stratum at Sirkan which Sir John 
Mamhail eaeavated some years^o at Takilla, a monument presumably 
dating from the first century. ia not^peable that* on this partisular 
IMtuuji, bird ii^ perching, bu^ it is probably a fnese doiacideaoe 
lhat the Japanese write lbs word for Torii with two jChinaie ohanicters 
■Ifneaning *bird ’^and * to dwell.* ” 
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^ Aoccoding to Davis,* Frofessoi B. H* Chamberlain regards 
4he “ bird-rest ” etymology and the theories derived from it 
«s erroneoas,^and belieiveB that the Toiii oanle originally fsMn 
.Asia. He writes in "Things Japanese”*: "The Koreans 
oreot somewhat similar gateways at the approach of their royal 
palaces. The Chinese pai hu, serving to record the virtue 
of male and female worthies, seem related in shape as well 
■as in use ; and the occurrence of the word turan in Northern 
Bid& and of the word tori in Central India to denote gateways 
■of strikingly cognate appearance gives matter for refleoticm.” 

Mr. Davis quotes C. M. Salwey saying: “The oldest 
torii of Japan . . . were constructed of plain unvarnished 
■wood. In fact, they were built of straight upright trunks of 
trees in their natural state though sometimes bereft of the 
outer bark. Later on the wood was painted a deep rich ver- 
milion, possibly to heighten the effect when the background 
was densely wooded.”* He adds that “though the torii was 
originally associated with Shintoism, it was later on adopted by 
the Buddhists, who considerably altered its simple but beauti- 
iul construction by turning up the comers of the horizontal 
hAnnia , Bttpplyihginscriptions and ornaments of various kinds.”* 
fie further adds : “ Whatever the origin and significance of 
the Shinto torii may be, no one will dmty its exquisite beauty, and 
many will agree in believing it to be the most perfect gateway in 
the world. Perhaps the most wonderful torii is the one that 
before the Itsukushima shrine on the Island of Myajima, 
anditiscaUed ‘The Footstool of the King,’ ‘The Gateway of 
light,’ or .'The Water Gate of the sacred Island.’ Mr. Salwey 

I "Myths and Legends of Japan” by F. Badland Davis^ p. 220. 

S Igive the quotation as given by Mr. F. H. Badland Davis 
«ai not aUe to trace it in Chamberlain’s “ Things Jiqianese " of 
of 1890. Perhaps, the quotation is from a later edition. 

Davis does not give the year of the edition nmthe page for refersnae 
to show that he hae Changed to viw q shove. 

3 "Myths tmdL^^ends of Japan” 2|r F.B. Davis (19127, p.t2& , 

1 IMd,pp. 889-27. 
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: ' Is not this gtlLeway the symbol 61 the l^lglit iDiireoMoni 
according to the dogmas of the Shinto ouli, the goal towards 
which the face siioiild he turned — ‘ The way of tbs Gk»ds/ Aire 
they not monitors writing their mystic message al^ an ideograi>hio- 
sigii over the Lord of the Gods before the rising and setting sun' 
chancing by their presence the dense luxuriance of ciyptow^ 
merian avenue; reflecting within dark, still rivers or the silver 
ripples of the Inland sea 1 We must be oontsut with this ’ 
■plea si ng interpretation of the symbolism of the torii, for it 
takes us through the gate of conflicting theories, and gives uS 
something more satisfying than the ramifications of etymo*^ 
logy.”i . 

Mr. Mitford says that “ at the present day, the main approach 
to every Japanese volcano is marked by a 

Japanese Torii topji ghinto gateway, indicating holy 
ground; and, until well on m the Meiji era^ 
the rule forbidding, women to proceed beyond it was en- 
forced.”* We read in this author, that ” in the very heart of 
Hondo, midway on the Mid-mountain road, one of Japan’s 
most famous passes is crowned by a sacred gateway of 
-imposing size. Men call it, therefore, the Torii-togS.”® ’ 

We saw above, that one writer traces the -torii to 
. ■ _ Korea and Japan, to Northern and Central 

even to further. Western 
.Asia. As to the reference to- Northern 
and Central India,' we know, that the torii, in its Indian; fbnn 
ot Umn, has been foimd among Buddhist monument 
of Taxala near Rawalpindi in the North, and .among 
those of SAnchi near Bhopal in the Centre. Before 1 
iSr. Davis’ reference to the Indian toran; I IumI, in one , of my 
letters, to the. Jame-i-Jamthed of Bombay, coinpaied it to 

i Ibid, f. 221. '. . .. ■ - 

* Japan’s Jnboritanoe by Bra<A.>Mi{tfQfd, p, 136. 

*■ • Ibia,, p. 88. ' .'.7 v- '..'. >. > 
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the Indian household taran^ and the arohitectual toran vrhioh I 
«aw at Sftnchi has confirmed my view. ' 

Some of the above referred to writers, liave spoken of the 
Torii only from a Japanese point of view, and so, they s^m to 
have thought Japan to be the cradle of them and Shinto the 
religion to which they first belonged. But travellers going to 
Japan from inside the China, from Pekin, like myself, would 
at ouLce seeithat the Torii, under the name of p' ai lou or pailu^ 
are a well-nigh common feature of Pekin and its surround- 
ings and are associated with many old buildings. For 
example, I saw beautiful stone paihi (Torii) at the tombs 
of the Mingu Kings, when I went in that direction to see 
the Great wall of China. So, I think Sir John Marshall 
is quite right in attributing their spread from the West to the 
East with the spread of Buddhism. In his Guide to Taxila, while 
speaking on Art and while speaking of a tomrui at Taxila, he 
says (Chap. Ill, p. 29, n. 1) : '' The finest and indeed the only 
complete examples of ancient Indian toranaa (gateways) ore 
those at S&nchi in Bhopal State. The Indian Torana is the 
prototype of the Chinese ^ paihi ^ and the Japanese * torii.’ 
No doubt it was introduced into those countries with the spread 
of Buddhism to the East.” 

From all that is said above, I think, that the use of the Torii' 
may have begun in Japan itself, but that its architectural form 
as we see it nowadays in its old buildings went from India 
via China. The early Japanese may have thought of pre- 
senting as offerings to their places of worship fowls, like 
the cocks, to serve the purpose of heralding the approach 
of the Sun in this Land of the Sun. With this offering of birds, 
they also offered bird-perches, which at first were placed in any 
part of the compound of the temple. We see in Bombay, such, 
well-formed, bird-perches for the (doves) here and 

there, and the erection of these perches for doves, is considered 

1 My letter pn ** Naia ** dated 8.8. jl^n, Sth May 1^22, and pnbUshed. 
in the imepf the Ja/ii-eVaeM/ked of 11th July 1922. * 
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n meritorious act. oThen in Japan the thought arose of 
having these bird-perches at the gates of the temples. The 
birds heralded the approach of the sun ; so it thought it 
advisable or auspicious to have their bird-peif^hes at the ap- 
proaches of the temples. When these Torii or bird-perches 
began to bo placed at the approaches to the temples, they began 
to take the form of gateways. 

I think that one must not even stop at India £s the eradle 
of the Chinese pailu, Japanese torii and Indian torana. The 
discovery of toram at the Sirkah excavations at Taxila by Sir 
John Marshall points to further West also as the place of the 
use of such gateways. Mr. Douglas Sladen says : Recent 

explorers in Asia have found arches resembling the Japanese 
torii in countries as far west as Sir George Robertson’s Kafi- 
ristan and at various points in Central Asia.” ^ Tdq is the 
old jPersian word for arch, and so, I think that the arches at places 
like Tdq-i Bostan, and other great arched monuments in 
ancient Persia point to similar construction in Persia. The 
idea of these arches and domes (gumbads) seems to have first 
arisen from the dome of the Heavens, spoken of as the T&q-i 
azrak which carries with it an idea of religion and worship. 
So, my view of the evolution of the torii or torans, from the 
yery beginning up to the time of the use of the toraos in our 
Indian household, of which I will speak later on, is as 
follows : — 

1. The Taq-i-azrak, i.e., the azure gumbad or dome of 
Heaven suggested religious and pious thoughts about God. 

2. Then these thoughts were associated with the ordinary 
tdqs or arches of great religious and royal buildings. 

3. Then these thoughts began to be associated with the 
smaller archways or gateways, known in India as tomns, in 
China M pailM, and in Jai]^ as foni. 

^ ^ V) ■ .... ... ^ 

^ l' Queer tbin^e abou^ Japan, byi Douglas Siaden (1903), p* 255. 
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* 4. Then came the torans of beads aAd silver plates* etc.* 
^ung at the doorways or places of worship like the Parses 
Fire Templegi • 

5. Then came the torans of fresh flowers hung at the gates 
or doors of houses on religious holidays or occasions of joy, as 
i)irthdays, marriages, holidays, etc. 

We furtl^er see that these arches or gateways, etc., are asso- 
ciated with almost all religions in one way or another. As 
i/orri or torans, they are associated, not only with the Shin* 
toism of the Japanese and with the Buddhism of the Chinese 
and Japanese, but also with Jainism, as in the case of the torans 
of the Sirkap stupa at Taxila and in the case of the torans in 
the Jain temples of Mount Abu, — and also with Zorastrianism, 
as in the case of the household torans of Indian Parsees and 
the tdqs of Persia. In the case of the arches of the ancient 
Greek and Roman temples, they are associated with the religion 
of the Greeks and Romans and in the ease of the great arches of 
come Christian Churches they are associated with Christianity. 

The gateways in China are known paiious or pailows or 
pailus.” It is said that foreigners gener- 
“ Widow’s arches, 

from the fact that some of them are 
erected in honour of virtuous widows. Of the large stone* 
arches erected in honour of great virtuous men Mr. Carl 
Crow says : “ These are stone arches erected with official 
^lermission to commemorate some distinguished or virtuous 
residents.”^ They are “ dedicate^ also to scholars, warriors 
■and officials.” . 

Mr. B. Laufer, in his brief monograph on these gateways,* 
thus speaks of them : ' “ Large gateways of high archite^ural 

1 - The Travellers’ Hand-book for China ” by Carl Crow, 3rd edition, 

2 iWd. • # 

3 •• ibe Chinese gateways,” Leiiflet No. 1, of the Field uastam «f ■ 
Nataral Sstory Department cd 'Anthrt^ogy (Chicago, 1022). 

M ■ • 
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order occupy a ptomiifent place in the streets of Chinese oitieSr 
in the courtyards of temples, or on avenues leading to a 
tomb or mausoleum. As a type of architectCre, they are. 
baaed on the so-called Torana of India, plans of which were 
introduced into China and Japan as a sequel of Bud- 
dhism. In the Buddhistic art of ancient India, onuunental 
stone rails were bmlt as enclosures around the topes (mounde 
or stmotures containing sacred relics), four g&tewa3r» of 
highly decorated style being placed in these ndls. The 
Oiinese, however, did not slavishly imitate these monu- 
ments, but merely took them as models and lavished on them< 
the wealth of their own decorative motives.” 

As to the connection of some of them with widows, which- 
has giwed for them among foreigners the name of “ Widows' 
arches,” Mr. Laufer says : “ Widows, who did not remarry 
after thrir husband’s death, and who faithfully nursed their 
parents-in-law, were entitled to this honour.” Likewise child- 
ren who do unusual acts of filial piety, persons who had 
reached the age of one hundred and statesmen for loyal 
devotion to the throne.”^ 


Mr. Laufw takes this erection of gateways or arohwa3rs in 
The firpption of distinguished dead, as a 

the paUant,^ kind kind of canonization. He says : “ H such 
of canonisation. ^ canonization was recommended, the 

emperor, on receiving the petition issued ‘a holy edict' which 
was chiselled in stone on the top of the monument and he 
contributed the sum of thirty ounces of silver. The balance 
of the cost was subscribed by the family of the honotlred 


person or by the grateful community. The ideal piupose at 
gateways, accordinj^y was to perpetuate to posterity 


the memory of excellent men and women and to act as an. 
influence on the conduct o( the following go^erations.”* 


I iftiA 
> iUdu p» A 
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The eymboftam 
the paihus 8{ 
the Chintee. 


Tifr. Laufer gives us an interesting explanation of the 
symbolism on the gat(|,wayB — symbolism 
connected with lions, dragons, phoenix, 
cranes, etc., — and of the construction of 
the roofs of these gateways, and of their 
Tafters. In this explanation of symbolism, that about 
the licm (the shir of the Persians, the Sinh firf 
of the Indilns, the shi of the Chinese), which plays an import* 
ant part in the architecture of Persia, India and China, draws 
our special attention. The Chinese not only recognize him as 
the king of the beasts but believe that bis “ roaring dispels 
phantoms ” and his representation in architecture as intimating 
a wish : ** May yon obtam the position of the first and second 
dignitaiy at the Imperial Court,” ^ the good wishes expressed 
in the inscription, e. g.. 

Your merit shine like sun and moon ? 


Your good deeds vie in extent with'streams and mouhtams,’* 
^otwind US of similar good wishes in ancient Iran based on the 
characteristics of some grand objects of Nature {vide the 
Pazend Afiins). 


II 

THE TORANS OF INDIA. 

Now, I will speak of the torans of India, of which, as said 
above, I was reminded on seeing the torii of Japan, both from 
the similarity of the word and from the sight of its structure. 

India has numerous Buddhist monuments ; but, out of these, 
the mo^ important which can be pointed 
an^asi^di^ Buddhist interesting monuments 

are : (a) the monuments at S&nohi in Bhopal, 
^h) at ^larhut in Bhagalkhand, (c) and at Buddha Oaya in 
Behar. All thesi are ab^ut 2,000 *ye»n old. The Buddhist 
snomunents at Amarftvati in Southern Indi a alra are impc^tant. 


1 Ibid., *p. 3. 
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but they aro of several oentories later tban the above. Th»^ 

great Asoka himself is said to have visited the hill 
of Sftachi where the Buddhist monomentr are erectedy. 
Aecording to A. Ounningham, the Great Stupa was built- 
on the hill (Ghetya-giri or Chaitya hill, i.e., the hill of the 
Ohaitya or stupa) some time before Asoka’s visit.^ 


The word toran or torana ( <itr»rO in Sanskrit i^ans “ an 
arched doorway, a portal, an outer door- 
wOTdtoMfl.”* gateway.”® Among the secondary 

Vedas (Upa- Vedas), the fourth is Sth&pat* 
ya-veda, which is ” the science of Architecture,” including the 
Shilpa-Shftstra M&na-s&ra (lit. essence of measurement) spoken^ 
of as the principal work on architecture. It is said to have 
treated of “ rules for the construction of buildings, temples» 
ornamental arches (toranas) etc.3 


Kalidas moro than once, refers to the Indian Torana. He 
refers to it in his Kum&rsambhava * (the 
Indian Deity Kumara). Kali d as also 

uses tomm in the sense of an “arching' 
gate ” in his M^a Data.* We read in Wilson’s translation : 
“ Northward from where Guvera holds his state, 

I 

Where India’s bow surrounds the arching gate ; 

Where on rich boughs, the clustering flower depends ; 

And low to earth, the tall Mand&ra bends : 

Pride of the grove, whose wants my fair supplies, 

And nurtures like a child ; my dwelling lies.” ^ 

, 1 Sau<^i and its remains by General F. G. Maisey, Alexander* 
CiiDningbam's Introductory Note, p. XI, note p. IL 
i Sanskrit-Englirii Dictionary by Apte. 

• Indian Wisdom, by Monier Williams, p, 194. 

4 VII, 3 The Kumdrsambhava of Kftlidftsa, with the oonunentaryx 
(1-8, Saigas) of Mahlinatha, ei^ited by Kashinatha^ Panduitang Parab- 
(1879). t. 

^ 4 76r8 The * MSg^a Data or Cloud Messenger : ( v. 84) translated into^ 
&igliah verse by Horace Hayman Wilson (I813)f p. 81. 

• Ibid., l>. 81^82. 
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In Raghuvamsa (Bombay Ed. I, 41 ; VII. 4 ; XI, 6) also 

Kalidas refers to the Torana. The Sishupalavadha (XII, 1) 
also refers to itt ^ 

Dr. Horrowitz in his short History of Indian Literature 
thus refers to the torans : — Large number of Veharas 
have been found east of Benares’ in modern Behar, i.c., 
the vihar ^ monastic country. The toranas or archways 
leadmg into the caves were frequently embellished with 
fine sculpture. Sacred history provided the artist with 
ample material. But the humour and pathos of life were 
too precious and real to be neglected by Buddhist 
genius.” * Dr. Horrowitz then describes the various subjects 
that were sculptured in the toranas, including dying soldiers, 
triumphal entries, pompous musicians, drinking and gambling 
groups and rustic sw^ains. 

Fergusson speaks of the Indian totans as parents of the Chi- 
nese pailus and Japanese torii and says 
India China and Japan their descendants are 

of the pailua and counted by thousands. The pailus in the 
the Torii. ^ . . 

former country, and the toria in the latter, 

are copies more or less correct of these S&nchi gateways and 
like their Indian prototypes are sometimes in stone ^ 
sometimes in 'wood, and frequently compounded of both mate- 
rials in varying proportions. What is still more curious, a toran 
with five bars was erected in front of the Temple at Jerusalem 
to bear the sacred golden vine, some forty years before these 
Sftnohi examples. It, however, was partly in wood, partly in 
stone, and was erected to replace one that adorned Solomon’s 
Temple, which was wholly in bronze, and supported by the 
celebrated pillars Jaohin and Boaz.”^ Fergusson adds^ 

1 Fide Apte’a Sanskrit-Eoglish Dictionary for the references 
(1890), p. 547. • » 

9 A short History of IndU^n Lil^rature by Ernest Horrowitz, witlv, 
an introduction by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids (190p, p. *72. ^ ^ 

8 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by James Fergusson 
(1891), p. 99. / * 
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in a footnote, that ^ they (the torans) must have been 
very common iij, India, for though only one representa* 
tion of them has been detected among thf» sculptures at 
S&nchi, at least ten representations of them are found at 
Amr&vati. He identifies, or, as it were, brackets torans and 
the gateways, square or arched, of the places as far off 
from one another as S&nchi, Bijanagur, Janpore, Gaur, 
Futtepore Sikri, and Pekin.^ These archways or torans belong 
to Hindu and Jain temples and Mahomedan mosques. 

The grand stupa at S&nchi has four gateways or torans. < 
The second stupa has one torana standing. 
** Their sight at once reminds us of the Torii 
of Japan. The broad feature is the same, 
though there are several following differences in the details ; — 

1. First of all, the Torii of Japan are simple, but the torwms 
of Sftnchi are carved. Sir John Marshall very properly speaks 
of these elaborate and richly carved toranas or gateways 
as ** the crowning glory ’’ of the stupas.^ They “ front the 
entrances between the four quadrants of the rail (round the 
great stupa), and constitute a most striking contrast with the 
massive simplicity of the structure behind them.’’^' He thus 
describes the gateways or toranas of the great stupa or tope : 

* Each gateway was composed of two square pillars surmounted 
by capitals, which in their turn supported a superstructure of 
three architraves with volute ends. Separating the archi- 
traves from one another were four square blocks set in pairs 
vertically above the capitals, and between each pair of blocks 
were three short uprights, the open spaces between them being 
occupied by a variety of figures in the round. The capitals 

I Ferguason’s History ot‘ Indi^u Architecture (1891), Index, p. 752. 

,8 In Sir John Marshairs Guide to Sftnchi (1918)* we find a photo* 
eograved picture of the Northern tdian (Plate III). 

'• A dui^ to Skii^ b,' Sir John IfanbaU (19i8}. p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 37 ^ 
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upete adorned with standing dwarfs or elephants or with the 
forefronts of lions set back to back in Persepolitan fashion.”^ 

2. The abo^e referred to figure and description point to 
another difference between the Japanese Torii and the Indian 
Toranay viz., that when the former has two architraves, the latter 
has three. 

3. * The Indian toranas or gateways had inscriptions nam- 
ing the pious donors or guilds who contributed to their con- 
struction. The Japanese Torii at present bear no inscriptions. 
But, it seems, that formerly they did bear insoriptions, not 
on themselves but on tablets attached to them. We read 
in Chamberlain’s Things Japanese” (p. 366) : ‘‘ Tablets with 
inscriptions {gahi) were placed on the Torii with this belief, 

' and one of the first things done after the restoration of the 
Mikado in 1868 in the course of the purification of the Shintd 
temples was the removal of these tablets.” 

The Bhopal State Gazetteer thus describes the Sftnchi torana : 

The carved gates are the most striking features of the edifice. 

' They stand facing the four cardinal points and measure 28 feet 
6 inches to the top of the third architrave, and with the oma- 
. mentation *above, 32 feet 11 inches. They are cut in a white 
.sandstone rather softer than the red stone used in the mound 
and are profusely carved with scenes from the J&taka stories, 

. and other legends. It is noteworthy that Buddha himself is 
nowhere delineated, Bohi trees or footprints* alone re- 
present him ; of the meditating or preaching figures common 
in later Buddhist sculpture there is no trace.”^ 

]>r. James Fergusson says of the sculptures of these gateways 
that they ''form a perfect picture Bible of Buddhism 
as it existed in India in the first century of the Christian era 

I IMd, p. 38. • . ’ 

S The Central India State GazettAr series, Bhopal State Qiksetteer, 
Wol. ni, Text and Tables, compiled by Captain Cf E. Luard (ioOS)^ 
;P. 117. 
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•ad as such are as important historically as they are iaterasting 
artistioally.”! • ^ 

The great stupa at S&nohi and its toraos a^ter being long 
neglected were first discovered by General Taylor in 1818 and 
described by Captain Fell in 1819 and formed the ground work of 
“ Bhilsa Topes ” in 1864 and James Fergusson’s “ Tree and 
Worship ” in 1868 and 1873. These books directed the atten* ' 
tioQ of the learned world to the stupas and especially to the 
torans or gateways, and it is said, that Emperor Napoleon III 
of France, in 1868, requested the Begum Saheb of Bhopid to 
present her with one of the gates; but, on the representation of 
the Goyemment of India, the request was refused, and, in its 
stead, plaster casts were taken and sent to Paris, and, later on, 
also to London for the South Kensington Museum and to 
Dublin, Edinburgh and other places.^ 

As said by General Maisey, the gateway or torans of S&nchi' 
were of the same general style and similarly constructed, 
that is, like the enclosure, without cement and on the ‘ mortise 
and tenon ’ principle. 3 Eergusson speaks of this mode 
moie like carpentering than stone-work ” and takes it as 
a proof of his view, that all the Indian buildings before Asoka’s- 
time were mostly made of wood.^ < 

The following brief notes, taken down during my study of. 

Sir John Marshall’s book on S&nchi, may' 
8lShi*tora^^ be of some use, to give one an idea of the- 
different periods "of history, in which the 
S&nohi monuments were built and completed and its toranm 
were constructed. The periods were the following : 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architeoture, by James Eergusson 
(1891), p. 98. 

8 The Bhopal State Qassetteer, pp. 118-19. 

8 Tenon (from tenere to hold) is **the end of a piece of wood out 
into form, for insertion into sS cavity in another p^oe called a niof^wr 
in order to unite the two pieces*' (Webster). Mortise Is a cavity cut 
into a, piece of timber, or other mafbrial, to receive the end of another 
j^ieoe, made to fit ii, called a tenon.** 
t SAnchi and its remains, p. 11 
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1. The Early period, when S&n chi, Vhose early name in 
inscriptions was K&kan&da, was the same as tjie Chetiyagiri of 
the Mah&vams1ii|, the Buddhist chronicle of Ceylon. During 
this period, the great Asoka is reported to have Visited this part 
of India, where Vidisa, the capital of Eastern Malwa, flourished' 
as a centre of trade and of all other kinds of activity, leading 
to make this part of the country one of the centres of 
Buddhism. * 

2. The period of Asoka, who reigned from 273 to 232 B.O., 
and who, with all the enthusiasm and energy of a new convert,, 
spread Buddhism, not only in a great part of India, but even 
in some parts of Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt and Albania. The 
inscribed Idt or pillar at Sd.nchi, which we see fallen on the ground 
near the great stupa or tope, and the top of which we see, in 
the adjoining museum, is a work of his time. Sir John Mar- 
shall says of it, that this pillar and some other monuments here 

are Perso-6reek in style, not Indian, and there is every reason 
to believe that they were the handiwork of foreign, probably 
Bactrian, artists,” the indigenous art being ” still in the rudi- 
mentary state.”i The great stupa — ^not as we see it now 
encased in stone but the inner hemispherial dome (anda)-*--r 
seems to be Asoka’s work. 

3. The period of the Sungas, who, on the death of Asoka. 
in 232 B.O., and on the subsequent fall of the Mauryas, came 
to power and, to the throne at Magadha in 186 B.o. The stone 
casing of the first great stupa and its ground balustrade and 
the second and third stupas with their balustrades at S&ncU 
were the works of this period- Though the Hellenistic influence 
exerted by the Greek colonies at Panjab on the art of India 
was dying by this time and the indigenous art rising, still some; 
Hellenic mfluence is said to have been exercised on these monu- 
ments of the period. 

4. The period of the ^dhra^ who at the end of the power 
of the Sungas in about 70 B.c., spread their powcA* frem thq 

1 Guide to SAiiohi. p. 10. T • , " ' 
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West and the South northwards and became strong in Eastern 
Malwa, where t}ie S&nohi monuments are situated. With 
their advent, the indigenous art of Indian architecture 
was at its height. The four toranas of the first, great 
-stupa and the only torana of the third stupa were the 
works of this period.. Sir John Marshall speaks of these 
works, as being “ manifestly the work of experienced 
artists.”^ Still, they were not free from the influence of the 
BeUenistic and Western Asiatic art. This is said to be 
evident “from the many extraneous motifs in these reliefs, 
e.p., from the familiar bell capita of Persia, from the floral 
designs of Assyria, or from the winged monsters of Western 
Asia.’’ But Sir John asks us to be careful in any exaggerated 
view of the influence of foreign, art upon our Indian arts. 
He says. : “ The artists of early India were quick with the 
versatility of all true artists to profit by the lessons which 
^others had to teach them : but there is no more reason in 
calling their creations Persian or Greek, than there would be 
in designating the modem fabric of St. Paul’s Italian.’’^ 

' 5. The period of the Western ICshatrapas. The 
Kshahar&tas interrupted for a few decades the rule of the 
Andhras, at the end of the first century. But, the Andhras were 
again re>established in about 125 A.O. to be overthrown again 
by the great Rudradaman, one of the Western Kshatrapas, in 
whose hands passed the country round Vidisha (the capital 
ef Eastern Malwa), and in that, Sfinchi iflso. Kshahar&tae, 
the Western Kshatrapas and the later Satrapas were all of 
foreign origin.^ They were the subordinates or feudatories, 
at first, of the Scytho-Parthian Kings on the Indian frontiers, 
.and then, of the Kushan Kings who also had a Parthian 
connection. Their infiumioe at .Sftochi is said not .to be very 

1 Ibid^ p. 18. / a p. it 

* Indian word Kshatlapa is a fonn of the Iraniaa 
Sbahatbia paitid, i^, the master or ruler of a kingdoBSt 

* H ■ 
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gieat. ‘It consisted only of ** a few soulftnies in the- Kiuduus. 
style from Mathura, one of which bears an inscription of the- 
year 28 and oi the reign of the King Sh&hi V&siahka.” Some 
of idle monurdents of the period at S&nohi show that 
“ Buddhism was as flourishing at S&nohi under the Satr^ . 
as it was elsewhere under their overlords, the Kushan.”^ 

6. The period of the Quptas under Chandragupta which 
followed that of the Western Kshatrapas, when Eastern 
and Western Malwa was annexed by the Gupta King. An 
inscription on the balustrade of the great stupa, dated 93 of the 
Gupta era (a.i>. 412-13), is said to point to a gift by an officer of 
Chandragupta. The period of the Guptas was a peripd of 
Indian Benaissance, due to various causes : (1) The first was 
its contact with various civilizations, e.p., with those of the 
Sassanians of Persia, of the Roman Empire, and of China. (2y 
The invasions of India by the foreigners in the North, viz., the 
Kushans, the Parthians, and the Scytluans, which brought 
in *' new intellectual vitality.” 


7. The period of the Huns, who overthrew the Guptas of' 
the 6th century, spoken of as the earlier mediasval period, and 
the period known as the late meditsval period, had not much 
influence on the sculptures of S&nchi except that on some 
“ detached images.”* 


During my visit of Kathiawar in 1909 to attend the second 
Thetotanin the Cluzarati Patishad at Rajkote, I had visited 


several interesting dties of Kathiawar, and 
among them, Palitana and Junaghadh, which 
have the beautiful hills of @hetrunja and Gimar in their 


XTparkot of Jima- 
ghadh. 


1 Stoohi, by Sir J<4iii tfanbal, p. 14. 

a Ibid., p. 82. I have spoken of these Huns, the Honas of the Avasta». 
at S(^e length, in my paper, onkitled '* The Hfinas in the Avesta and 
Fahlavi ** in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (pp. .66-80) and 
,1a my paper, entiiied, “ The Eady fiiftoiy of the Huns and th«ft^ 
Inroads far India and Persia * befeseAhe. B. B. B. A. 8*.(Jous. Bi. B. B,. 
A. S. YvL ZXXV, pp. 680-086. Jiffo my. Asiatie Pi«wm,* FaA B, pp., 
808 - 340 >. . 
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'neighbourhood, bearing on their top beautiful Jain 'temples 
or rather cities of temples. During my visit of Junaghadh, 
I had the pleasure of visiting Uparkot which «is a citadel or 
ancient fortress, of the town and which h&s a number of 
interesting caves of the Buddhists. At the entrance of the 
Uparkot fortress, we see a large toran, of which the Kathiawar 
Uazetteer^ speaks as ‘'a fine specimen of the old Hindu toran 
or compromise for an arch/'* ^ 


Mr. John W. Watson, the compiler of the Kathiawar Gazetteer, 
while speaking of the ancient archway at 
* The Hindu tc^a, the entrance of the Uparkot at Juna- 
^ gadh, speaks of “the old Hindu totan ” 
as “ a compromise for an arch.” This view 
strikes me as very correct. It suggests, that as traced by me 
above, the arch was, as it were, the predecessor of the Indian 
;torana or gateway.* 


1 Qaaetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. VIII, Kathiawar (1884)^ 
487. 

2 There are many things at Junaghadh, which direct the mind of a 
pilgrim student towards ancient Persia. For example, (a) the well- 
known stone inscription of Asoka on a large block of stone, spoken of 

• by Tod in his travels in India (p. 369) as “ the noblest monument of 
Saurashtra.” The inscription covers a space of about idb square feet 
and reminds us of the great inscription of Darius on the mountain of 
Behistun. (6) The rule of the Kshatrapa or Satrap Kings who were 

• connected as feudatory vassals with their Parthian or ^Scytho-Parthian 
feudal lords on the frontiers of India. The name of ^e Kshatrapa 
Budraddmana, one of the Satraps, is well-known, (o) The reparation 
of its ancient lake of Sudarshana is associated with the name of a Persian 
•architect, (d) Of the several, about 14, oltypames of Junan^bi^, one, 
viz., Yavanghadh, is supposed to connect itv^ih the ancient Persians. 
Lassen is said to have taken the name Juitki^dh as a corruption of 
Xayan Ga<lh, i.e., the Fortress Of the Yavans. I would rather like to 

. iay; t^t the word Yavan here is the Avssta yavan, 4e., young. 

This word Yavan has latterl/beoome Jauan ui^J^t^in Persian, Henoe 
may be JavAngadh or Junag^^ * 

‘*' 8 <iaitotteer of «Bombay PrwidiiNy, YoU Vnj,. Kathiawar ( 1884), 

^ p- 487. ^ ^ 
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. Qenoral Maisej thought, that the greq^ stupa at Sftnohi was 
pie-Buddhist, and belonged to the old Sun, Fire and Element 
worahip. He^sa 3 m: “It seems piobabto tllat the Buddhists 
who brought th^r relies to Sdnohi, appropriated, as their relic 
shrines, buildings already ancient and sacred in connection 
with the older form of worshipi. We know that the earlim 
eaves of India, which, it is generally allowed, were excavated 
by the foll(^ers of an old Mithraic religion, were appropriated 
successfully by the followers of S&kya and by the Brahmanioal 
pantheists who had preceded emd who iSnally ousted them, 
and we have an instance of this Buddhist appropriation of 
■pre-existing building in No. 1 stupa at S&nchi itself ; which at a 
4ate, certainly long after its erection, was dedicated to the ‘ four 
Buddhas,’ that is to S&kya, and his three acknowledged prede* 
oessors, K&syapa, Kanaka, and Krakuchanda. Such appro* 
priation of old shrines and * holy places,’ was, indeed, a common 
ipractice in India — as it was in other countries — and has often 
led to confusion and misconception.’’^' Maisey has a separate 
•chapter (Chap. XIV)* entitled “ The Mithraic nature of Primi- 
tive Buddhism.”* Cunningham differs from his view,* and 
we know, that many differ from this view. I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak on this subject from an archaeological point of 
view. His view of the appropriation by the Buddhists for 
^eir relic “ buildings alreaidy ancient and sacred in connection 
with oldtr form of worship ” may not, and seems not to, be' 
correct. But laying aside that view, we find, that the view of 
the infiuence of Iram or ancient Persia, upon India, has been 
xecentiy strengthened. We^d some Hindn seholars, who axe 
capable to spea^ with some authority, are, as it were, “out 
apoonering Spooner.” ^ 

.1 Sanohi aad its remains, by Genenl B. 0. Maisey, with aa Intro- 
duetion Generaf Sir Ale^^Cmmin^Mm (1898), p. 114. 

‘ » ,Ibid, ,pp. 128-38. * 

8' TbUL, His Introdoetory notii,'p. XIIL 


* 
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I think that an arf^ is the sttooessor of a dome. Geherat 
Maisey does not refer in his argument about 
" theMithraic influence of Per^ upon India 
1/0 places of Iranian fire-worship. Had he 
seen a Parsee lire-temple, spoken of as Dar-i Meher, i.e., the 
Gateway of lifithra, and its sanctum sanctorum spoken 
of as the gumbad ( ) or dome, wherein the Sacred 
Fire bums perpetually, perhaps, he would hav^ based his 
view upon the further evidence, that the gumbad or the dome 
of the Parsees is much similar to the stupa or tope of the- 
Buddhists, except that it is hollow and a little higher. 
The stupa had to hold under it the sacred relics of holy or 
pious personages, but the gumbad of the Parsees had to hold 
the Sacred Fire in it; and as the holding of the Sacred 
Fire and keeping it ever burning required more space, the 
Parsee or Persian gumbad had to bi built a little higher. Were 
it not for thiis fact of the height required to be had to hold the 
Sacred Fire, a Persian gumbad without the lower walls required 
for the height, would seem something like^a stupa.^ 

1 Foreigners or non-Parsees have not generally the opportunity 
or chanoeto see the gumbad of a Parsee Fire- temple, because the Par- 
sees do not admit non-Parsees in their fire-temples, but they can see the- 
gumbad when a new temple is under construction and before its oonse- 
oration. The fire-temple of the first grade, f.e., the AtaaL B^Am at 
Naoseffi is now being rebuilt, and the authorities of the fire-temple 
have, out.<^ sentiment, and I think a commendable sentiment, preserved 
the M gumbad, and so, a non-Parsea* interested in the matter from an 
architectural and anthropological point of view will shortly have an 
opportunity to see, both the old gumbad that is preserved intact and. 
the new gumbad that will be built. As said in my paper on ** Ancient 
Pataliputxa, etc. ( J. B. B. B. Asiatic Society, VoL XXIV, pp.. 
457*632, eide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 211-286), the old 
Naosari fire-temple was the only Fire-temple in India, that gave one 
an idea of the ancient Chaldean Zikurrat, referred to by Sir John, 
tfarshall in his account of the ** T^ple at Jhandiala,” in his paper 
cm the Tazala Excavations.” (Lecture on the Taxi^ Excavations, 
delivered before the Punjab Historical Society on 29th August 1914, 
p. 7). The building which gave usan idea of therZihciffaf has bee» 
pulled downi and I tiiink, it wi[U be ttull if the Kaosari 
Tvere to te<er^ a (Structure like the old one, or a struet^ like the- 
Chaldean Zikurrat. 
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Then from the gwmJbad to an orAi called T&q ( (5^)^ 
in Iran, is' one step. The arch (t&q) suggests a dome. Such' 
t&qs ate, as sAid above, known in Persia, for example Tl^> 
Bostan, T&q-i-^osru near Ctesiphon. 

We know that even now temporary arches are erected when. 
royal or great personages are welcomed in a city or a town at 
the entrance of great thoroughfares. We read of such arches, 
spoSen .of*as “ triumphal arches”, erected by the BomanS' 
to welcome victorious generals. “ Those monuments had their 
origin m the custom of adorning with the spoils of war, the 
gate by which a successful military leader entered Rome On 
his return from the battle-field.” * • 


The idea of a gumbad or domii of sacred plsM^s on earth, like 
The Dome of gumbad of a fire-temple or a m<»qae;;: 
Heaven, a pro- seems to have been suggested by the guiU' 
of a place of vor- bad or dome of heaven, the sight of whiehr>' 
suggests thoughts 'of devotion to a pious, 
man. The Gumbad of Heaven is, as ' it were, the prototype^ 
of the gumbad of a temple. An archway had its origin and 
prototype in a gumbad. These archways took the form oC 
Indian torans, the Chinese pilous and the Japanese torii. 

The torim on the threshold of an Indian house, Of silver 
beads or fresh flowers is the final step.. 

.in 

. • ; THE TORANA IN SOCIETY. 


Mi^y a'ceremoniid, etiquette Mr. custom passes from tho- 
Tha toian pan- Society. The Toran is to in- 


ing from the Ohorob 
to Society, 


stance of this kind. It fitet b^onged to the 
CSbfdroh, say the Indian Church, tod fi^na. 
there, it hat passed into Indian society. Being the gatewagr 
throng ' trhioh a Wcffshipper passes to his House of 
Wdrsldp, it;,^s..%^me^a8 it weroj a symbdl' of /b^ypnn^j 
a> goocb ttoirk tod - then of good auspices » generally. “ S6,« 
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it ia that you see tenant of fmh floMrers on the gateways* 
■or thresholds of Indian houses on anspioious oooasioqs, 
Uke those of burth, initiation into the fold-* mtuxiage, 
and holidays. ^ 

Being more familiar with the views of my community, I will 
speak of this subject from a Parsee point of 
“ *“y 80®d occasion in 
a Parsee family, like that of tho birthday 
of a piember of the family or like that of Naojote, i.e., the ini* 
tiation of a child into the fold, or marriage, or a great holiday 
like the New year’s day, the first thing you see in the morning 
is the chdk ( ),t a kind of white calcium powder spread 
over the gateway or the threshold of a house, and a toran of 
fresh fiowers hung over the gateway or the threshold. When 
jrou see this, you may most assuredly conclude, that there is 
■some good jojdul occasion in the family. The family also sends, 
«t times, a toran of fiowers to be so hong up on the gateway or 
threshold of a fire-temple in its neighbourhood. In some 
Parsee houses, there is a permanent toran made up of fine glass 
beads and on joyful occasions a fiower toran is added to it. At 
times, a toran is put up, not only on the principal gateway or 
■threshold, but on all the gates and doors of the house. 

The following lines in a Guzarati song, song by Parsee ladies 
on a joyful occasion like the Naojote, give ns 
** * PMsee joyful view of the Parsees 

about the toran. 

1 dlfidl dip'll >il?l • ... 

, 2 dWl dWl w ... * ... \ »ll^. 

8 Sl^dl dlXl ... ^Hi^. 

4 %(a m'ni Slit 

s ^licadl ' 


I V4de my paper before this Society* on “The Wedding sand in 
Knutsford (Ohwire England) and the Wedding sand ( ) In India.'* 

^Journal of the Anthropologioid Society of Bombaycread on 20th June 
1012. Vide my Anthropol^oal ^persF IIi pp. 81-80.) 
e 8 Ber^ the nama of the child which is being initiated into the fold 
^iementioned. 

8 Here the n(une of the lather is mentioned. 
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6 »il<l 

7 3i«»tl , 

8 »1l<l ‘H'm'^l. 

8 JJ'H'll ««tl^ “tm'^l. 

1. Translation* — ^My ^ . . . • » • goes for the sacred batb,^' 

2 3 

My ^ . . . . goes to sit for being initiated. 

4. Get pearl-like choh spread over the gateway of my* 
Agiary.® 

6. Get tomns of pearls put up at my Agiary. 

6. Get torana of flowers put up at my Agiary. 

7. Get torana of flowers put up at my threshold. 

8. G^t torana of flowers put up at my downfloor. 

9. Get torana of flowers put up at my door. 

The stone torans at the topes of Sanchi have been decoratecf 
with various devices of religious or pious significance. We 
find the same in the case of the torana of the Parstes. . Many 
a permanent toran of beads on the door of a Parsee house 
bear writings, saying in English or Guzarati characters, 

Dadar Hormuzd ni madad hojo MW 

i.e., May there be help of Dadar Ahura Mazda (God) or, saying 
“ Bhal4 padh&ridi ” ( MMiAi )» *•«•> welcome. I have 
seen a silver toran of beads at the Seth Jijibhoy Dadabhoy 
Fire-temple at Colaba, presented to it as an offering by 
the late Mr. Bomanji Dinshaw Petit about 26 years ago, bearing 
various devices of a religious character from a Parsee point of 

X Here the name of the«ohild is mentioned. 

* or is the saored l»th given before initiation. It 

is another form of Hindu Sn&n (^H) 

3 I am not sure about the meaning of this second line. It seems ta 

have been mutilated in singing. The name of the father is mentioned 
here. • * . 

^ Here the name of tl^ohild i%mentioned. 

5 Agiary is the firO-temple where the saored ^ 
agni bomd. \ 
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view. It bears the.figciies of ilie '8.im,inoon, a and a" 

■savaatikd. A plate of silver mtb, or without, some snob devices 
offered by pious worshippets and attached to tha doors of the 
inner chamber of the sacred fire in a Parsed fire>temple is 
•another form of reverence associated with the gateways or torans 
•of a fite<temple by the Parsees. ' 

The ceremony We learn from Tod’s Bajasthan, that ‘ 
^ Rajputs had a reguUr diemony of 
muriage oooasiona the ioran on the occasions of eiarriage. 
The form of an equilateral triangle of the .Rajput torm, 
as described by Tod, seems to be one, midway between a 
regular built archway and the present torans of fiowers. 
I will describe here the Rajput toran and its connection 
with marrisge from Tod’s Rajasthan.^ After the first sack of 
<!hitor, * Hamir, the son of -Arsi, who was deprived of the 
fort, was in constant warfare with Maldeo, who was in 
possession of it. “Maldeo endeavoured to conciliate his 
{persecutor by offering him in inarriage the hand of a Hindu 
princess. Contraiy to the wishes of his advisers, Hamir 
‘directed that the oocoanut should be retained,* cooly 
•remarking on the dangers pointed out: ‘My feet shall 
■at least ascend the rocky steps trodden by my ancestors.’ 
It was stipulated that only five hundred horse should form 
his suite, and thus accompanied he set out for CMtor, 
•On his approach the five sons of Maldeo advanced to meet 
Jiim, but on the portal of the dty no toran was suspended. He, 
liowever, accepted the unsatisfactory reply to his remark 
its omission, and ascended for the first tima tho-.iwup of Ghitor. 

i Tod’s Anna l s of Bajastiuui, alnddged aid editi^ byX** H* Payne, 
<3^. ly, Beoovoty of Ghitor, p. 26. \ 

; bad the pleasiire of. daitiiig-tbiy great RiH fort of :mjputaiia 
«wtk>deypoiceonthe2j^of December 1016. , 

:> “A oocoamit is alw^rs sent with sM^ ajmposaL; m. return 
that the aUianoe is dedUaekaind is anally regarcMMau insult 
'#tld sende,.”' ’ V'.:'"-... 


A Ffsixo ya^ sp.^A^Aja^ 


^e.iotun IB the s^bol of marriage, aa^^ its absensa would be 
regarded as an omen of the worst desorption.. It consists of 
iihtee woo^n»hais, fastened together in the form of an eqni* 
.lateral triangle,* and surmounted r by the image of a.peaobok. 
This emblem is suspended either fropi the gate of the city, or 
^he portal of the bride. The bridegroom on horseback, lemoe 
.in hand, proceeds to break the tonm, which is defended by the 
damiels of |he bride, who, from the parapet, assail him with 
missiles of various kinds, and especially with a red powdw 
made from the flower of the pal&sa, at the same time singing 
songs fitted to the occasion. At length the toran is broken 
amidst the shouts of the bridegroom’s retainers, when the fair 
<i^enders retire.” The breaking of the archway or toran in 
tUs ceremony seems to be a relic of the old method of 
Marriage by Capture.” 

This ceremony of passing through a kind of toran on occasions 
A kind of oero- of marriageis observed, at times, by military 
.^SS^g'th^MuSy occasions of marriage among 

-and among Haaon. ' Jugh military officers. The lower officers or 
soldiers form by the points of their swords a kind of archway 
■ or toran and the marrying officer with his bride passes from 
tmder thatTfomn. 

The toran or the arcMtectmal form of the toran, which 
is a kind of gateway, being held to be a good 
auspicious symbol, it has entered hot 
only into the form Of marriage oeremmues, 
but in- other forms oi r^eloome. example, we see it 
among tto Freemasoiu, whme traditions are, of cotitito, 
'cdnneoted soinewhat with the andmit masons and' their' ardii- 
teotuit. So, we find, that on grand Masonic occasions, when 
they welcome great officers of theif craft, the lower officers 
form, by their swords, & kind of arch— ^ triumphal arch, 
^through which the grand officSr passes an^ takes his. seat 
<on A platfcnm. 

/ * 
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From all that we Have said above, it seems, that, like thV 
The Toran like Savastika, which is a symbol connected 
the Savastika a* with the worship of the suneor a kind of 
^of°Aida Mithraism prevalent in Imcient Qieece, 
and even further. Egypt, Assyria, Persia and India, the 
symbolism of the Torii or the torans of gateways was prevalent 
in the whole of Asia, and even in some parts of Europe. As to 
the various forms of, and devices in, the India torans or 
gatewa3rs, a student of anthropology may read with great 
advantage the detailed version of General Maisey in his 
Sftnchi and its remains.” 

The reason why the stone or wooden torans took the form of 
The arohiteotur- flower torans at our Indian doors seems 
be this: We find that the great gate- 
Torans. ways in the front of religious and other 

monuments were at times decorated with flower creepers. For 
example, we read in Kalidas’s Megha-Dflta quoted above, of 
^boughs and clustering flowers,” associated with the gateways 
Again, we And, from what Fergusson says, as quoted above, of 
the toran or gateway erected in front of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, that it had ” the sacred golden vine ” over it. It seems » . 
that this idea of making the gateways or torans, proper 
places for flower and other creepers, has been the cause or 
orig^ of the custom of having flower torans on the doors of our^ 
Indian houses. As I have said in. some of my papers on Tibe- 
tan customs, etc., there often prevails among many people 
what 1 have called ” a shortening process,” which prevails in . 
prayers, ritual and religious customs. From the stono or wooden 
gateways >at the entrances which were entwined with flowering:., 
.creepers, to the flower torans is, as it were, a step in the lin,e-^ 
of this ” shortening process.” 
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